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F Art. I — 1. History and Practice of Photogenic Drawing, or the 
true Principles of the Daguerreotype . By the Inventor, L. J. M. 
Daguerre, translated by J. S. Mlmes, LL.D. 8vo. Lond. 
' 1839. 

2. Some Account of the Art of Photogenic Dravnng , or the Process 
by which Natural Objects may be made to Delineate themselves 
without the aid of the Arti&s Pencil 1 * By Henry Fox Tal- 
bot, Esq., F.R.S* 8vo. Lond. 1839. 

3. Die Calotypische PortraitirknnsL Von Dr F. A. W. Netto* 
Quedlingburg und Leipzig, 1842. 

4. Ueber der Process des Sehens und die Wirhung des Lichts auf 
Alle Korper . Von Ludwig Moser, Poggendorff Annalen der 
Physik und Chemie, Band LVI. 1842. No. 6. 

T n following the steps of social improvement, and tracing the 
rise of those great inventions which add to the happiness of 
our species, we can scarcely fail to recognise the law of progres- 
sive itfjbpment under which the efforts of individual minds are 
negdlatLd and combined, and by which reason is destined to attain 
its maximum^ of power, and knowledge to reach its limits of ex* 
tension. Under the influence of a similar law, our moral and 
religious condition is gradually ascending to its climax ; and when 
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these grand purposes have been fulfilled — when the high com- 
mission of the Saint and the Sage has been executed — man, thus 
elevated to the perfection of his nature, will enter upon a new 
scene of activity and enjoyment. 

The supreme authority which has ordained this grand move- 
ment in the living world — this double current of our moral and in- 
tellectual sympathies — has prepared the material universe as the 
arena of its development; and all our civil and religious institu- 
tions have been organized as instruments by which that develop- 
ment is to be effected. The confusion of tongues — the physical 
disunion of empires — the rivalries of industrious nations — are 
among the auxiliaries by which this triumph is to be consum- 
mated. The outbursts of the moral and the physical world form 
a powerful alliance in the same cause ; and in the vigorous re- 
actions which they invoke, the highest qualities of our moral and 
intellectual being are called into play. The war which desolates, 
and the fire and flood which destroy, undermine the strongholds 
of prejudice and corruption, and sweep away the bulwarks in 
which vice and error have been intrenched. Amid convulsions 
like these, indeed, civilization often seems to pause, or to recede ; 
but her pauses are only breathing stations, at which she draws 
a fuller inspiration, and her retrograde steps are but surer footings, 
from which she is to receive a fresh and onward impulse. 

The powers and positions of individuals, too, are alhnicely 
adjusted to the functions they have to discharge. Corporeal 
frames of every variety of strength — moral courage of every shade 
of intensity — and intellects of every degree of vigour — are among 
the cardinal elements which are to be set in action. The Sove- 
reign who wields the sceptre, and the Serf who crouches under it, 
differ only in the place which they occupy in the mysterious me- 
chanism. While one class of agents is stationed amid the heats 
of friction and pressure, others occupy the quiet points of stable 
equilibrium ; and a larger class forms the inertial mass, or acts 
as a drag against the stupendous momentum which has been 
generated. But while busy man is thus labouring at the wheel, 
the impelling, the maintaining, and the regulating power, is not 
in him : by an agency unseen are all the heterogeneous ele- 
ments of force harmonized, and the whole tnoral and intellectual 
dynamics of our species brought to bear upon that single point 
of resistance, where vice and ignorance are to be crushed for 
ever. 

From these general views it is a corollary not to be questioned, 
that when great inventions and discoveries in the arts and sci- 
'ences either abridge or supersede labour — when they create new 
products, or interfere with old ones — they are not on these accounts 
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to be abandoned. The advance which is thus made involv.es not 
only a grand and irrevocable fact in the progress of truth, but it is 
a step in the social march which can never be retraced. The wants, 
or the cupidity of a minister, for his ignorance it cannot be, may 
tax inventions and knowledge — the fanaticism of a priesthood may 
proscribe education, and even the Scriptures of truth — and the 
blind fury of a mob may stop or destroy machinery — but cupi- 
dity, fanaticism, and rage, have counter checks within themselves 
which re-act on the springs of truth and justice, and finally crush 
the conspiracy which they had themselves hatched. If, in the 
conflict of rival principles, the species gains, and the individual 
loses, redress can only be looked for in those compensatory ad- 
justments which so often and so strangely reconcile general and 
individual interests. The same law which closes one channel of 
labour, necessarily opens up another, and that often through a 
richer domain, and with a wider outlet; and in every substitution 
of mechanical for muscular action, man rises into a higher sphere 
of exertion, in which the ingenuity of his mind is combined with 
the exercise of his body. lie is no longer on a professional level 
with the brutes that perish, when he ceases to exercise functions 
which arc measured only by so many horse power, and which 
can be better extracted from so many pounds of coal, and so 
many ounces of water. 

Nor is it a less questionable corollary that when one of the 
arts is Wt behind in the race of improvement, and has been linger- 
ing amid the sloth and avarice of its cultivators, it can have no 
claim on the sympathy and protection of the community,* Were it 
the art of building ships, of forging anchors, or of welding cables, 
to lbnn the defensive bulwarks of the nation, or were it the most 
trivial manipulation which administers to the personal vanity of 
the most frivolous, the principle would have the same foundation 
in truth and justice. But when it is the art of manufacturing 
food — when the poor and the rich are the antagonists in the 
combat — and when it involves the life and death of starving mul- 
titudes, the crime of protection will, in future ages, be ranked in 
the same category with that of burning for heresy, or drowning 
for witchcraft. 

Although these observations apply in an especial manner to 
those great mechanical inventions which have in this country 
altered the very form and pressure of society, yet they are not 
less applicable to those remarkable improvements in the Fine 


* We would refer the reader to an admirable letter on this subject by 
Professor Johnston of Durham to the Marquis of Northampton. 
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Arts which the progress of science has so rapidly developed. The 
arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, exhibit in their pro- 
gress a series of anomalies which occur in the history of almost 
no other pursuit. Without any very adequate cause, they have 
alternately advanced and receded ; and we can discover no lead- 
ing epoch — no cardinal principle — no striking invention immor^ 
talizing the name of any of their cultivators. It would be hazar- 
dous to assert that Apelles and Zeuxis were surpassed by Rey- 
nolds and Lawrence, and still more so that Praxiteles and Phi- 
dias must have yielded the palm to Canova and Chantrey. In our 
own day, however, very extraordinary inventions and discoveries 
have already given an impulse, and will soon give a new form to 
the imitative arts. 

The art of multiplying statues by machinery, w hich we owe to 
the celebrated James Watt, and which has since been brought to 
greater perfection, might have been regarded as a vast step in 
the fine arts ; had it not been eclipsed by the splendid process 
of copying all sorts of sculpture, by the voltaic deposition of 
metals from their solutions.* But even this has been surpassed 
by the art of Photography, by which we obtain perfect represen- 
tations of all objects, whether animate or inanimate, through the 
agency of the light which they emit or reflect. From being at 
first a simple, and not very interesting process of taking profiles 
of the human face, it has called to its aid the highest resources 
of chemistry and physics ; and while it cannot fail to give a 
vigorous impulse to the fine arts, it has already become a power- 
ful auxiliary in the prosecution of physical science ; and holds out 
no slight hope of extending our knowledge of the philosophy of 
the senses. The art of Photography , or Photogeimj as it has been 
called, is indeed as great a step in the fine arts, as the steam- 
engine was in the mechanical arts ; and we have no doubt that 
when its materials have become more sensitive, and its processes 
more certain, it will take the highest rank among the inventions 
of the present age.t 

* The Electrotype , or Galvano-plastic art, which was discovered by 
Mr Spencer and M. Jacobi, and which is daily finding new applications 
to the useful arts. 

f We have not here referred to the new and beautiful art of Anaglyp - 
tography , by which all works in relief, and even statues, may he copied 
on a plane surface (and even engl-aved) by means of parallel lines, which 
deviate from their parallelism in proportion as different points, in all 
parallel sections of the original, rise above the general plane. This art 
was, we believe, first invented by an American, then tried in France, 
but finally brought to perfection by Mr It. Bate, the son of the well- 
known optician, Mr B. Bate of London. 
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But before we proceed to exhibit its powers, and discuss its 
merits, we must put our readers in possession of its history and 
methods. The action ^ light and heat upon coloured bodies 
has been long known, ana the changes they produce have been 
recorded in various countries. The commonest observer, indeed, 
had long ago noticed that the solar rays not only weakened, but 
almost destroyed the colours of curtains and other articles of fur- 
niture ; but it was reserved for the chemist and the natural phi- 
losopher to determine, what rays were the efficacious ones, and 
what were the substances most sensitive to this action of light. 
Scheele had long ago discovered that muriate of silver was speed- 
ily blackened .by the blue rays of the solar spectrum, while the red 
rays produced an effect scarcely appreciable; and Sennebier found 
that the violet rays darkened the muriate of silver iri fifteen 
seconds, while the red rays required twenty minutes, and the other 
colours intermediate times.* The celebrated Ritter, in repeating 
these experiments, found that the muriate of silver was most 
powerfully blackened by invisible rays beyond the violet; and 
Dr Wollaston afterwards proved that the rays at the two extre- 
mities of the spectrum, produced opposite effects upon Gum Gui- 
acuin, the violet rays giving it a deep green colour, and the red 
rays reconverting the green into the original yellow colour of 
the gum. 

These interesting facts, though well known throughout Eu- 
rope, had never been applied to the arts till 1802, f when a me- 
thod of copying paintings upon glass , and of making profiles by 
the agency of light upon nitrate of silver , was first given to the 
world. This method was the unquestionable invention of our 
celebrated countryman Mr Thomas Wedgewood, who published 
it in the Journals of the Jloyal Institution , % where it was accom- 
panied with a few observations in a note by Sir II. Davy. 


* Sur La Lumicrcy Tom. iii. p. 199. 

t M. Arago informs us that M. Charles had in the first year of the 
19th century used prepared paper to produce black profiles by the action 
of light ; but he never described the preparation ; and he did not claim 
any priority, although he lived for a long time after the publication of 
Mr \\ edge wood’s process. 

| Vol i. p. 170, June 1802. See also Nicholson's Journal, 8vo 
series, vol. iii. p. 107, Nov. 1802. An Account of a Method of Copy- 
ing Paintings upon Glass, and of Making Profiles by the Agency of 
Light upon Nitrate of Silver. Invented by T. Wedgewood, Esq., with 
Observations by II. Davy. Journals of the Koval Institution, vol, \ % 
p. ]70, 1802, 
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Having found that white paper or white . leather, moistened 
with a solution of nitrate of silver, passes through different shades 
of grey and brown, and at length beo^nes nearly black by ex- 
posure to daylight, Mr Wedgewood exposed papers thus mois- 
tened to light of different intensities and colours. In the direct 
beams of the sun, the full effect upon the paper was produced in 
two or three minutes. In the shade, several hours were required. 
The most decided and powerful effects were produced by blue 
and violet glasses, while very little action took place when 
the sun’s rays passed through red glasses. Hence, says Mr 
Wedgewood, 4 when a white surface, covered with a solution 

* of nitrate of silver, (one part of the nitrate to ten of water,) is 

* placed behind a painting on glass exposed to the solar light, 

* the rays transmitted through the differently painted surfaces 
4 produce distinct tints of brown and black, sensibly differing 
4 in intensity according to the shades of the picture ;«and where 
4 the light is unaltered, the colour of the light becomes deepest. 
4 For copying paintings on glass the solution should be applied 
4 on leather , and in this case, it is more readily acted upon than 
4 when paper is used.’ 

Mr Wedgewood made various attempts to fix these copies, that 
is, to prevent the uncoloured parts of the copy from being acted 
upon by light. He tried repeated washings, and thin coatings of 
fine varnish ; but all his trials were unsuccessful ; and hence he 
was obliged to preserve his copies in an obscure place — to take 
a glimpse of them only in the shade, or to view them by candle 
light. He applied this method to take profiles or shadows of 
figures by throwing the shadows on the nitrated surface, the 
"part concealed by the shadows remaining white , and the other 
parts speedily becoming black. He applied it also to make de- 
lineations of the woody fibres of leaves, and the wings of insects, 
and likewise to the copying of prints; but in -this last case the 
results were very unsatisfactory. But the primary object of all 
Mr Wedgewood’s experiments was to copy the images formed by 
means of a camera obscura. 4 His numerous experiments, how- 
4 ever, proved unsuccessful,’ and the images were 4 found to be 
4 too faint to produce, in any moderate time, an effect upon the 
4 nitrate of silver.’ 6 In following these processes,’ he adds, 
4 I have found that the images of small objects, produced by 
4 means of the solar microscope, may be copied without difficulty 
4 on prepared papeT but in this case, c it is necessary that the 
4 paper be placed at but a small distance from the lens.’ 

Mr Wedgewood proved that the muriate of silver was much 
more sensitive than the nitrate, and that the sensitiveness of both 
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was increased when the paper was moist. ■ In order to obtain 
the muriate, he immerses the paper moistened with the nitrate 
solution in very dilute muriatic acid. He promised to publish any 
additional results which he ini^ht obtain, and concluded his pap§r 
thus, — * Nothing but a method of preventing the unshaded parts 
€ of the delineation from being coloured by exposure to the day, 

* is wanting to render the process as useful as it is elegant. 

So long ago as 1803, a Notice of Mr Wedgewood’s interesting 
process was published in an Edinburgh Journal, but the subject 
docs not seem to have excited any attention either in Britain or 
on the continent. A friend of Mr Talbot’s, indeed, who had 
entertained .the idea of fixing the images of the camera obscura, 
was discouraged from the attempt by the recorded failure of 
Mr Wedgcwood. Mr Talbot himself, however, without any 
knowledge of Mr Wcdgewood’s previous invention, had, some 
time previous to 1834, been led to the same process, of taking 
pictures by the agency of light upon nitrate of silver; and, in 
the spring of that year, he had actually applied it to several 
useful purposes, and had even overcome the difficulty of fixing 
the images of the camera obscura, before he knew that that 
difficulty luid stopped the progress of Mr Wedgewood and his 
own friend. Mr Talbot continued to improve his new art, to 
which lie gave the name of Calotype , for it had now become en- 
tirely his ; and, by the aid of his intimate knowledge of chemistry 
and physics, he has succeeded in bringing it to a very high de- 
gree of perfection. 

But before we proceed to give an account of his labours, we 
must return to a period prior to their commencement, when a 
similar art — the splendid art of the Daguerreotype — took its rise 
in France. So early as 1814, M. Niepce, a private gentleman, 
who resided on his estate near Chalons, on the Saone, had turn- 
ed his attention to the subject of Photography. His object was 
to fix the images of the camera, but more especially to perfect 
his methods of copying engravings when laid upon suofetances 
sensible to the action of light. In 1824, M. Daguerre had 
begun a series of experiments for the purpose of fixing the images 
in the camera. He had made some progress in 1826 ; and in 
that year a Parisian optician had indiscreetly disclosed to M. 
Niepce some of the results at which Daguerre had arrived. In 
1827, M. Niepce made a journey to England, and, in De- 
cember of that year, he communicated an account of his pho- 
tographic experiments to the Royal Society of London, accom- 
panying his memoirs with several sketches on metal , in the state 
of advanced etchings, which proved that he had a method of 
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making the shadows correspond to shadows, and of preventing 
his copies from being injured by the light of the sun. The 
Royal Society appears to have attached no value to the discovery 
of Niepce, though they had ocular demonstration of its reality. 
His Paper does not even seem to have been read, and the plates 
which accompanied it appear to have passed into the repositories 
of some of its members. One would have expected that a pic- 
ture, painted or copied by the agency of light, would have fixed 
the attention of any body of men to which it was submitted ; and 
we should have experienced some difficulty in giving credit to 
the statement, did we not know that the same body has refused 
to publish the photographic discoveries of Mr Talbot ! 

Having become acquainted with each other’s labours, MM. 
Niepce and Daguerre entered into a copartnery in 1829; the 
object of which was to pursue for their mutual benefit the photo- 
graphic researches which they had respectively begun. The 
process of Niepce differed entirely from that of Daguerre. The 
principle on which it rests is, that light renders some substances 
more or less insoluble, in proportion to the duration or intensity 
of its action. The substance in w r hich he found this property, 
was a solution of asphaltum in essential oil of lavender. A thin 
film of this substance spread over the clean surface of a plate of 
silvered copper was exposed, so as to receive the image of a land- 
scape in the camera obscura : The parts on which no light fell 
were thus made more soluble than the rest ; and when a solvent, 
consisting of one part of essential oil of lavender, and ten parts of 
oil of white petroleum, was made to cover the plate, the image 
gradually unfolded itself; and, after being washed with water, 
the picture was completely developed. The plate was then 
dried, and kept from humidity and the action of light. 

Into this process, which was doubtless both troublesome in its 
details, and uncertain in its results, M. Daguerre introduced 
essential improvements; but in the course of his researches, he 
was led into an entirely new field of discovery, and soon aban- 
doned the process of his colleague. M. Niepce died in July 
1833, and a new agreement was entered into between Daguerre 
and his'son, M. Isidore Niepce ; in which it w r as admitted that the 
former had discovered an entirely new process, and it was at the 
same time provided, that it should bear the name of Daguerre as 
its sole inventor. 

The following is a general description of the art of the Da- 
guerreotype , as practised by its distinguished inventor : A plate 
of .silvered copper, after having been well cleaned, and freed 
from any greasy substance, by polishing it with dilute nitric 
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acul, fine Tripoli, or colcothar of vitriol, is placed in a box 
containing iodine, till its surface is covered with a golden 
yellow film of that evaporahle substance. The plate being 
carefully kept from light, is placed in the camera obscura, so as 
to receive upon its surface a distinct image of the landscape, 
or of the single figure, or group of figures, to be painted. After 
remaining a number of minutes, depending on the intensity of the 
light, the plate is taken out of the camera, and placed in what is 
called a mercury box. There it is exposed to the vapour of 
mercury, raised by a spirit lamp ; and, after a certain time, the 
operator, looking through a little window in front of the box, 
observes the .landscape, or figures, gradually developing them- 
selves on the surface of the plate, by the adhesion of the white 
mercurial vapour to those parts of the picture which had been 
acted upon by the light. When the development appears complete, 
the plate is placed in a vessel containing either a saturated solu- 
tion of common salt, or a weak solution of the hypo-sulphite of 
pure soda. By the action of either of these fluids, the coat of 
iodine is dissolved, and the picture is permanently fixed. It is 
then simply washed in distilled water, dried, and placed in a 
square ot strong pasteboard, covered with glass. If we now 
carefully examine the picture thus produced, we shall find that its 
shadows are nothing more than the original polished surface of 
the silver, reflecting a dark ground, and that the iights are the parts 
of the silvered surface, which have been more or less whitened by 
the vapour of mercury. If the plate is made to reflect a luminous 
surface, such as a white dress, or the sky, the shadows will appear 
luminous afid white, and the lights dark, so as to give what 
may he called a negative picture. In this remarkable representa- 
tion of nature, there is depicted, with the minutest accuracy, all 
her finest forms; but her gay colours are wanting; and the blue 
"sky aiid the green tinf arc exhibited in the same monotony of 
light and shadow, as when we view a highly-coloured landscape, 
in water-colours or in oil, by the light of a monochromatic lamp. 

But notwithstanding this defect, which, sanguine as we are, we 
can scarcely hope will ever be supplied, there is a power and truth 
in the delineation which almost compensates its want of colour. 
Self-painted by the rectilineal pencils of light, every fixed object 
transfers its mimic image to the silver tablet ; and the only devia- 
tion from absolute truth which can intervene, is the imperfection of 
the lenses by which the image is formed. By an ordinary observer 
this defect, if it can be called one, is so inappreciable, that the 
perfection of the picture exceeds as it were the accuracy of the eye 
as its judge; and by means of a magnifying glass we can make 
discovciies of minute features, in the same manner as we can do 
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in the real landscape l>y the application of a telescope.* But it is 
not merely the minuteness of its delineations that surprise us in 
the Daguerreotype. Every object is seen in true geometrical per- 
spective ; and even the aerial perspective is displayed in the dimi- 
nution of sharpness which marks the outlines of all objects that 
recede from the eye. The combination of these two effects, the 
last of which is often beyond the reach of art, gives a depth — 
a third dimension — to the picture, which it is scarcely possible to 
conceive without actually seeing it. In the representation, for 
example, of a Grecian portico with two or three columns deep, 
the actual depth of the recess is more distinctly seen with a mag- 
nifying glass than by the naked eye. 

If any object in the picture cither moves or changes its place, 
that object, of course, must be imperfectly delineated in the 
Daguerreotype. The agitated foliage, the running stream, the 
flying clouds, and the motions of living animals, all destroy the 
picture in which they occur. This great imperfection is capable 
of only one remedy. We must increase the sensitiveness of the 
ground upon which the lights act, so as to diminish the time that 
the plate remains in the camera. M. Daguerre saw very early 
the consequences of this ’defect in his process ; and in the course 
of a series of experiments on the subject, he made the important 
discovery, that by electrifying the plate, the action of light upon 
the film of iodine was so instantaneous, that the part of the 
plate first exposed was overdone before the action had begun on 
the other part of the plate. j 

Two other methods have been invented for accelerating the 
action of light upon the plate. The first of the*e is founded on 
a beautiful optical discovery by M. Edmund Beequerel. If wc 
conceive the solar spectrum to be divided into two halves, the first 
half containing the violet and blue rays, and the second the green , 
yellow , and red , M. Beequerel found that the first hal£ containing the 
violet and the blue rays, were those which formetHhe picture on the 
plate ; and hence he called them the exciting rays, ( rayons excita- 
teursf) while the other half, the green ^ yellow , and red rays, had no 
power of excitation, but continued, the excitement when passed 


* Every picture formed by a camera obscura, in which the focal lengths 
of the lens exceeds the distance at which we see objects distinctly, is 
magnified, and on this account objects are recognized in the perfect 
image which the eye cannot see in the original landscape. 

f The particulars of this process have not been published ; but we 
have no doubt that M. Daguerre, with his usual success, will find some 
way of reducing the speed of this new method. 
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over the surface of the plate after it was taken out of the camera, 
and when the exciting rays no longer acted upon it. Hence he 
called them the continuing rays, ( rayons continuateurs .) The 
power of exciting was a maximum at the violet extremity of the 
spectrum, and gradually diminished towards the middle or green 
space ; while the power of continuing the action was a maximum 
at the red extremity, and gradually diminished towards the green 
space, where a sort of neutral state existed. Hence, as the solar 
spectrum consists of three 'qual spectra, viz. violet, yellow, and 
red superposed, with their maximum illumination at different 
points, we may conceive the exciting power to be diffused along 
with the violet rays throughout the whole spectrum ; the continu- 
ing rays to be diffused throughout the same along with the red ; 
while the neutral yellow possess only the powers of heat and 
illumination. In this way only wc can account for the diminu- 
tion of the exciting and contiuuiiig’powers towards the middle 
of the spectrum ; and the entire disappearance of both these actions 
will take place, at the point where the ordinates of excitation and 
continuation are equal. 

In applying this principle to the Daguerreotype, the plate 
is exposed only a short time to the action of the lights in the 
original picture — so short a time, indeed, that the vapour of mer- 
cury would not form a picture upon the plate. The plate being 
taken out of the camera, the sun’s rays, passing through a red 
glass, arc made to shine upon it for a few minutes. The action 
already excited is thus continued ; and the plate, when exposed 
to the mercurial vapour, yields a picture as perfect as it would 
have done had it remained the proper time in the camera. 

Beautiful, however, as this process is in its scientific relations, 
it is obviously one which is not fitted for the professional artist : 
for if the sun does not shine, the picture cannot he formed, and 
may he lost btforc the luminary reappears. This defect, how- 
ever, we need not regret ; for a practical and simple process of 
hastening the production of the picture has been discovered by 
M. Claudet, the ingenious artist who superintends the photogra- 
phical department in the Adelaide Gallery. He discovered that 
the sensitiveness of the iodine film was singularly increased by 
passing it over the mouth of a bottle, containing the chloride of 
iodine or of bromine . As soon as the vapour of either of these 
bodies has spread itself over the film of iodine, the plate is 
placed in the camera, and in a very few seconds the action of 
light is completed. 

In consequence of these improvements, the Photographic art 
has assumed a new character. When the patient (for so the sitter 
must be described) sat for five or ten minutes in a constrained 
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attitude, with his face exposed to a strong light, the portrait thus 
taken could neither be correct nor agreeable. A look of distress 
pervaded almost every feature ; the eye, exposed to the strongest 
light, was half closed ; the cheek was drawn up, and wrinkles, 
never seen in society, planted themselves upon the smooth and 
expanded forehead of youth and beauty. These evils are now 
entirely removed from the Daguerreotype. Even the momentary 
expression of passion or feeling may be seized, and the graceful 
form, which never fails to accompany it, simultaneously arrested. 
Motion of course it is impossible to represent; but the expres- 
sions of the face, and the positions of the muscles and limbs, which 
precede and follow motion, and therefore necessarily indicate it, 
arc given as they existed at the moment when the exposure of the 
plate took place. 

Such is the invention, in its improved state, which, after 
fifteen years of laborious research, M. Daguerre has given to the , 
world — an. invention with which his name will be indissolubly 
associated. It is, more than any other art we know, peculiarly 
his own ; for the previous labours of Wedgewood and Niepce 
have with it nothing in common. It belongs, therefore, to 
France alone; and the liberality with which she has purchased 
it for the benefit of universal science, will secure to her the gra- 
titude of all nations. This wise and generous step was, we 
believe, the suggestion of her most eminent philosopher, M. 
Arago, to whom M. Daguerre had unhesitatingly confided the 
secrets of his art. Struck with the splendour of the discovery, 
and foreseeing the advantages which science and art would 
receive from its application, he induced the government to oiler 
M. Daguerre an annual pension of (1000 francs, and M. Niepce 
a pension of 4000 francs,* for surrendering to the public the use 
of their inventions; and, on the 3d July 1839, he presented to 
the Chamber of Deputies the report of a Commit|pion, of which 
he was the chief, explaining the nature and estimating the value 
of the invention. Baron Gay Lussac submitted a similar report 
to tbe Chamber of Peers, breathing the same sentiments, and 
recommending the same national reward. The following pas- 
sages from these reports, which were unanimously adopted by 
the Chambers, may be usefully perused in England, and show 
the entire unanimity of feeling which animated all parties in 
completing this interesting transaction : — 

4 The members of this Chamber, (M. Arago,) to whom the Ministry 
gave full powers, never bargained with M. Daguerre. Their communi- 
cations had no other object than to determine whether the recompense, 


* One-hftlf <?f each is settled in reversion on their widows* 
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so justly due to the accomplished artist, should be a pension or a sum of 
money. From the first M. Daguerre perceived, that the payment of a 
stipulated sum might give to the transaction the base character of a sale. 
The case was different vvith^i pension. By, a pension you recompense 
the warrior who has been wounded in the field, and the magistrate who 
has grown grey on the bench. It is thus that you honour the families 
of Cuvier — of Jussieu, and of Champollion. Reflections like these 
could not fail to present themselves to a man of his exalted character, 
and J\l. Daguerre decided on a pension. He fixed the amount at 8000 
francs, to he divided equally between himself and his partner, M. Niepce, 
junior. The proportion payable to M. Daguerre has been since raised 
to G000 francs, making 10,000 in all ; both on account of the condition 
specially imposed upon that ariist of publishing the secret of painting 
and illuminating the dioramic views, and making known all future im- 
provements with which he may enrich his photographic methods.’ 

4 From these considerations,’ says Baron Gay Lussac, 4 it was thought 
desirable that this process should become public property. From a dif- 
ferent motive it merited the attention of government, and ought to pro- 
cure for its author a conspicuous rewurd. To those who are not insen- 
sible to national glory — who know that a people shine with greater splen- 
dour among the nations of the earth, only as they have realized a higher 
advancement in civilization — to those, we say, the process of M. Daguerre 
is a noble discovery. It is the origin of a new art in the middle of an 
old civilization ; — an art which will constitute an era, and be preserved 
as a title of glory. And shall it descend to posterity companioned with 
ingratitude? Let it rather stand forth a splendid evidence of the protec- 
tion which the Chambers — the Government of July — the whole country 
— offered to great inventions. 

4 If is, in reality, an act of national munificence which consecrates the 
hill in favour of M. Daguerre. We have given it our unanimous assent, 
yet not without marking how elevated and honourable is a reward voted 
by the country. And this we have clone on purpose to remind the nation 
— not. without some sad remembrances — that France has not always 
shown herself so grateful ; and that too many useful labours — too many 
works of genius^— have often procured for their authors only a barren 
glory. These are not accusations which we urge — they ure errors which, 
we deplore, in older now to avoid a new one.’ 

From the homage which we have cheerfully paid to the libe- 
rality of French philosophers and legislators, we could have 
desired to make no deduction ; but there has been an omission 
in the transaction with M. Daguerre, which affects all nations, 
and which we would almost venture to request M. Arago still to 
supply. It is evident, from the whole tenor of the two Reports 
to the Chambers, that France purchased Daguerre’s invention 
for the benefit of all nations , and not exclusively for the French 
people. It would be an insult to the two distinguished Reporters, 
and, indeed, to all parties concerned, to suppose that they had 
any other object in view. M. Arago emphatically says, 4 This 
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4 discovery France has adopted ; from the first moment she has 
4 cherished a pride in liberally bestowing it — a gift’ to the 
4 whole world !* And M. Duchatel, the Minister of the In- 
terior, on presenting the bill to the Chambers, distinctly de- 
clares, as an argument for a public reward, 4 that Daguerre* s 
4 invention does not admit of being secured, by patent . So soon as 
4 it becomes known, every one may avail himself of its advantages. 
4 The most unskilful will produce designs with the same exactness 
4 as the most accomplished artist. Of necessity, then, this pro- 
4 cess must belong to all, or remain unknown.’ 

The Daguerrian Bill had scarcely passed the legislature, when 
4 on or about the 15th July 1830, a certain foreigner residing 
4 in France , instructed Mr Miles Berry, patent agent in London, 
“ immediately to petition her Majesty to grant her lloyal Letters 
4 Patent for the exclusive use of the same within these kingdoms;”* 
and in consequence of these instructions, Mr Miles Berry 4 did 
4 apply for such letters patent; and her Majesty’s solicitor-general, 
4 (Sir Thomas Wilde,) after hearing all parlies who opposed the 
4 same , was pleased on or about the 2d of August, now last past, 
4 to issue his report to the Crown in favour of the patnit being 
4 granted; and it consequently passed the great seal in the usual 
4 course, being sealed on the day above named, which is some 
4 days prior to the date of the exposition of the said invention or 
4 discovery to the French Government at Paris, by MM. Da- 
4 guerre and Niepce, according to the terms of their agreement.* 

This remarkable statement, the object of which is very palpa- 
ble, is thrust into the specification of the patent, after the usual 
preamble to all such deeds ; and the patentee states with great 
naivete , that he believes it to be the invention or discovery of 
Messrs Louis Jacques Maude Daguerre, and Josej)h Isidore 
Niepce, junior, both of the kingdom of France; from whom the 
French Government have purchased the invention, for the 

I3ENEFIT OF THAT COUNTRY ! 

The purpose of the preceding statement is obviously to create 
a belief, that M. Daguerre was not the foreigner who instructed 
the patent agent to petition her Majesty, and that he had trans- 
ferred the benefit of his invention only to his own country. It is 
not our desire to investigate this part of the transaction any fur- 
ther: but we are bound to say, that the Solicitor- General of 
England would have done better, to advise her Majesty not to 
withhold from her subjects , that very invention which the King 
of the French had purchased for the benefit, not only of his own 
people , but of all nations . The patent cannot stand a moment’s 
examination, and we would exhort the interested parties to apply 
for a writ of scire facias, fox its immediate repeal. 
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It is a singular fact, though not without its parallel in the 
history of science, that when Daguerre in France was engaged 
in his beautiful experiments, another philosopher in England 
should have been occupied in analogous researches. Mr Henry 
Fox Talbot, of Lacock Abbey, a Fellow of the ltoyal Society, 
and well known as a mathematician and natural philosopher, had, 
as we have seen, previous to 1834, been attempting to fix the 
images of the camera obscura, and to copy objects and pictures 
by the action of light upon nitrate of silver. The first account 
which he gave of his labours, was in a Paper entitled Some Account 
of the art of Photogenic Drawing , or the process by which natural 
objects may be made to delineate themselves without the aid of the 
artist's penal . This Paper was read to the Royal Society, on 
the 3lst January 1839, several months before the disclosure of 
Daguerre’s invention and methods.* We mention this fact, not 
for the purpose of claiming for our countryman any priority in 
reference to Daguerre ; but merely to show that his labours, 
whatever analogy JLhere may be between them, were wholly inde- 
pendent of those of the French philosophers. In this Paper, Mr 
Talbot did not give any account of his processes; hut in a sub- 
sequent letter addressed to the Secretary of the Royal Society, 
and read to that body on the 21st February 1839,| he described 
his method of preparing the paper, and the process by which he 
fixed the design. 

A sheet of superfine paper, after being dipped in a weak solution 
of common salt, is wiped dry ; a solution of nitrate of silver, not 
saturated, but six or eight times diluted with water, is then 
spread on one surface only, and when dry the paper is fit for use. 
Leaves of flowers, and lace, laid upon the nitrated surface of 
this paper will he self-delineated by exposure to the sun, the 
lights and shades being reversed. In fixing* these images, Mr 
Talbot at first tried ammonia and other re-agents with very im- 
perfect success. His first good result was obtained by using a 
weak aqueous solution of iodide of potassium. He afterwards ob- 
tained better fixation by immersing the picture in a strong solu- 
tion of common salt, and then wiping off the superfluous mois- 
ture and drying it. In order to make the prepared paper suffi- 
ciently sensitive to receive the images of the camera obscura, 
he washed it several times, alternately, with the solutions of salt, 
and nitrate of silver. 


* It was printed in the Land, and Edin . Phil Mag. for March 
1839. Vol. xiv. p. 196. 
f Id. Id. vol. xiv. p. 209. 
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Beautiful as some of the photographic drawings were, which 
Mr Talbot thus produced and exhibited to the Royal Society, he 
felt that the art had not yet attained great perfection ; and he set 
himself diligently to improve his processes, but particularly to 
obtain a paper which should be in a high degree sensitive to 
light. Without such a paper, landscapes might be taken, and 
pictures of fixed natural objects copied with great accuracy ; 
but portraits of living persons, who could not keep the same 
position for more than two or three minutes, at this time defied the 
photographic art, as practised both by Daguerre and Talbot. 

In this new field of enquiry Mr Talbot met with perfect success. 
He discovered a method of making the paper so sensitive, that 
with a camera, whose lens is one inch in diameter, and focal 
length fifteen inches, a picture eight or nine inches square may 
be taken in general in ten seconds . In the darkest day of winter, 
a sheet of this paper becomes entirely dark in a small fraction of 
a second . In five or six seconds, it will darken when held close 
to a wax candle ; and it is even so distinctly acted upon by the 
light reflected from the moon, that Mr Talbot has taken impres- 
sions of leaves oy it by moonlight! 

To this invention, Mr Talbot, as already mentioned, has given 
the name of Calotype , and has secured the exclusive privilege of 
it for England, by a patent sealed on the 8th February 1841.* 
We shall now endeavour to give our readers a popular account 
of the beautiful methods contained in the specification. 

In order to obtain a negative picture, (the first and by far the 
most important part of the process,) or one in which the lights are 
dark and the shades light, take paper with a smooth surface and 
close texture ; mark one side of it with a pencil cross, and by a 
earners hair brush wash the marked side with a solution of 1 00 
grains of nitrate of silver in six ounces of distilled water. After 
having been cautiously dried, it is immersed for a few minutes in 
a solution of iodide of potassium, consisting of 500 grains in one 
pint of distilled water. The paper when taken out is dipped in 
water, and dried by blotting-paper and heat gently applied, or 
it may be dried spontaneously after it comes from the blotting- 
paper. This operation is carried on in candle light, and the 
paper thus prepared is called iodized paper. It is insensible to 
light, and will keep for any length of time without spoiling. 

When this paper is required for use, a sheet is washed witlTa 
camel’s hair brush on the one side, with the following solution : 


* $ See Newton’s London Journal and Repertory of Patent Inventions • 
Vol. fcix. p. 189. * 
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To a solution of 100 grains of nitrate of silver, in two ounces of 
distilled water, add one third of its volume of strong acetic acid; 
then dissolve a small quantity of crystallized gallic acid in distilled 
water, and mix the two solutions together in equal proportions; 
but in no greater quantity than is required for immediate use, 
for ilTwill not keep long. This mixture is called gallo-nitrate of 
silver , and is to be applied with the light of a candle; and after 
allowing the paper to remain half a minute to absorb the gallo- 
nitrate of silver, it should be dipped in distilled water and dried 
lightly ; first with blotting-paper, and then by means of a fire — 
holding the paper at a considerable distance from it. The paper 
is fit for use when thua dried, and should be used within a few 
hours. 

Mr Talbot calls this paper calotype paper, and it is now placed 
in the camera obscura, to receive upon its surface a distinct 
image of the landscape or person to be drawn ; no light being 
allowed to fall upon the paper till its surface is exposed to the 
image which it is to receive. The time of impressing the paper 
with an invisible image, varies from ten seconds to several minutes, 
according to the intensity of the light. Jn the light of a summer 
sun from ten to fifty seconds will be sufficient ; but when the 
sun is not strong, two or three minutes in summer is neces- 
sary. 

When the paper is removed from the camera, in candle light 
of course, there is generally nothing visible upon its surface; but 
by washing it all over by a camePs-hair brush, with the gallo - 
nitrate of silver , and holding it .before a gentle fire, the picture 
will soon begin to appear, and the most luminous parts of the 
real object will, in its picture, be brown or black, while the other 
parts remain white. When the picture is sufficiently distinct, 
it must then be fixed, so that it will not be further acted upon 
by the strongest light. For this purpose it must be first dipped 
in water, then partly dried by blotting-paper, and afterwards 
washed with a solution of bromide of potassiutn, consisting of 100 
grains of this salt, dissolved in eight or ten ounces of water ; 
or in place of this it mayj^e dipped in a strong solution of common 
salt. The picture is now fixed, and must be finally washed with 
water, and dried as before by blotting-paper. 

When a negative picture ha9 been thus obtained, many posi- 
tive ones may be taken from it in the following manner : Take ” 
a sheet of good paper, and having dipped it for a minute or so in 
a solution of common salt, consisting of one part of a saturated 
solution to eight parts of water, dry it first in blotting- 
paper, and then spontaneously. Wash one of its sides (having 
previously marked that side) with a solution of nitrate of silver, 

VOL. LXXVI. NO. CL1V. * Y 
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consisting of eighty grains of that salt dissolved in one ounce of 
distilled water. Allow this to dry, and then place the paper with 
its marked side upwards upon a flat surface. Above it, place the 
negative picture, and having put a plate of glass above, then 
press them together by screws or otherwise, and expose them to 
the light of the sun. In ten or fifteen minutes of bright sunshine, 
or in several hours of common daylight, a positive and beautiful 
picture will be found on the paper beneath the negative picture, 
in which the lights and shadows are now corrected. This pic- 
ture, after being washed in water and then dried, is fixed by 
brushing it over with the solution of bromide of potassium , above 
mentioned, or by dipping it in a strong solution of common 


salt . 


Mr Talbot next proceeds to describe an entirely new method 
of obtaining, directly, positive pictures by a single process.* As 
this process is one less certain^ we believe, or rather one which 
requires more delicate and careful manipulation than the other, we 
shall describe it in Mr Talbot’s own words : — 


« A sheet of sensitive calotype paper is exposed to the daylight for a 
few seconds, or until a visible discoloration or browning of its surface 
takes place ; then it is to be dipped into a solution of iodide of potassium, 
consisting of 500 grains to one pint of water. The visible discolora- 
tion is apparently removed by this immersion ; such, however, is not 
really the case, for if the paper were dipped into a solution of gallo- 
■nitrateof silver it would speedily blacken all over. When the paper is re- 
moved from the iodide of potassium, it is washed with water, and then dried 
with blotting-paper. It is then placed in the camera obscura, and after 
five or ten minutes it is removed therefrom, and washed with gallo- 
nitrate of silver, and warmed as before directed. An image of a positive 
kind is thereby produced, and represents the lights of objects by lights, 
find the shades by shades, as required.’ 


* Positive photographic pictures were first obtained by a single pro- 
cess by Dr Andrew Fyfe of Edinburgh, and M. Lassaigne of Paris, 
nearly about the same time ; but we have yt heard that their methods 
have given satisfactory results. By the double process great advantages 
are obtained — the realisation of the reverted pictures, and the power of 
multiplying copies. Mr Talbot, Sir Jobn UerscheJ, and Mr Hunt, seem 
to have independently discovered the property of hydriodate of potaslrto 
whiten paper darkened by exposure to light. See a ‘ Popular Trea- 

< tise on the Art of Photography, including Daguerreotype, and all the 

< new Methods of producing Pictures by the Chemical Agency of Light. 
« By Robert Hunt, Secretary to the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic So- 
* ciety. Glasgow, 1841 ; forming Griffin's Scientific Miscellany , No. 
Vll. A work which we warmly recommend to the attention of photo- 
graphers. 
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We have had an opportunity of seeing one of the pictures 
taken in this way, which is very good ; but the only advantage 
of this direct process, is, that it necessarily gives a picture with 
sharper lines — lines as much sharper as those in the ordinary ne- 
gative are sharper than those in the ordinary positive , which must 
always be copied through a certain thickness of paper. This 
process, however, is quite inferior to the other in two essential 
points. It requires such a length of time that portraits could 
not be taken by it, and, when we do obtain good pictures, we 
cannot multiply them as we do in the other process. The land- 
scape must be appealed to for every picture of it, and the sitter 
must sit for every portrait.* 

The patent right, and the important discovery which it secures, 
have now been brought into actual operation and use as a branch of 
the fine arts. Mr Henry Collen, a distinguished miniature- 
painter, has quitted his own beautiful art, and devoted his whole 
time to the caiotypc process. The portraits which he has produ- 
ced, one of which is now before us, are infinitely superior to the 
finest miniatures that have ever been painted. Devoting his 
chief attention to the correct and agreeable delineation of the face 
by the action of light alone, he corrects any imperfection in the 
drapery, or supplies any defects in the figure, by his professional 
skill ; so that his works have an entirely different aspect from 
those of the amateur, who must, generally speaking, be content 
with the result which the process gives him. In making this com- 
parison we do not intend to convey the idea, that perfect pictures , 
both landscapes and portraits, cannot be produced without addi- 
tional touches from the pencil of an artist. Without referring to the 
fine calotype delineations by Mr Talbot himself, who could not 
be otherwise than master of his own art, we have now before us 
a collection of admirable photographs executed at St Andrew’s, 
by Dr and Mr Robert Adamson, f Major Playfair, and Captain 
Brewster. Several of these have all the force and beauty of the 
sketches of Rembrandt, and some of them have been pro- 


* Mr Talbot’s. patent includes also methods of obtaining photographic 
images upon copper — and of obtaining coloured or otherwise diversified 
photogenic images upon metallic surfaces covered with a thin layer of 
silver, and that by means of coloured films produced from a solution of 
acetate of lead by a galvanic current. 

| All these calotypes were taken by means of excellent camera* 
obscures constructed by Mr Thomas Davidson, optician, Edinburgh. 

Mr Robert Adamson, whose skill and experience in photography is 
very great, is about to practise the art professionally in our northern 
metropolis. 
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nounced by Mr Talbot himself to be among the best he has 
seen. 

Although the calotype art has attained, by Mr Talbot’s labours 
alone, a singular degree of perfection in its ordinary results, there 
is yet a good deal to be done in simplifying its processes;* in 
obtaining a more perfect material than common writing-paper for 
the negative pictures; in giving it additional sensitiveness to 
enable it to succeed with the light of gas ; and in rendering the 
result of the whole process more certain than it now is. The 
extension of the art,’ which is at this moment exciting great atten- 
tion throughout the continent of Europe and also in America, 
will, doubtless, add to its methods and its resources ; and bring 
it to a d^ree of perfection which Mr Talbot himself had never 
contemplated. In the mean time, it gives us great pleasure to 
learn, that though none of his photographical discoveries adorn 
the transactions of the Royal Society, yet the president and 
council have adjudged to him the Rumford Medals for the last 
bieftnial period. 

Having thus given our readers a pretty ample account of the 
history of the Daguerreotype and Calotype, we shall now attempt 
to point out the advantages which these two arts, considered as 
the science of Photography, have conferred upon society ; and 
shall afterwards endeavour to form an estimate of their respective 
merits and applications. 

It would be an idle task to eulogize the arts of painting and 
sculpture, whether we view their productions as works of fancy, 
.or as correct representations of what is beautiful and grand in 
nature. The splentlid galleries of art throughout Europe, 
private as well as public, form their most appropriate eulogy. 
Any art, therefore, which should supersede that of the painter, 
and deprive of employment any of its distinguished cultivators, 
would scarcely be hailed as a boon conferred upon society. An 
invention which supersedes animal, or even professional labour, 
«nust be viewed in a very different light from an invention which 
supersedes the efforts of genius. That the art of painting will 
derive incalculable advantages from Photography it is impossible 
to doubt. M. Delaroche, a distinguished French painter, quoted 
by M. Arago, considers it as ‘ carrying to such perfection cer- 


* Mr William F. Channing of Boston gives a simpler process than 
Mr Talbot’s ; but it is only by omitting some of the steps of it. The 
calotype paper is therefore less sensitive. We have tried this simplified 
process, but without any desire to repeat it ; for a good negative picture 
is worth all the trouble of Mr Talbot’s process. — See the American 
-journal of Science and the Arts , July 1842, vol. xliii. p. 73, 
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4 tain of the essential principles of art, that they must become 
4 subjects of study and observation even to the most accomplished 
4 artist. * * * The finish of inconceivable minuteness disturbs in 
4 no respect the repose of the masses, nor impairs in any manner 
4 the general effect/ 4 The correctness of the lines,’ he continues, 
4 the precision of the forms in the designs of M. Daguerre, are as 
4 perfect as it is possible they can be, and yet at the same time 
4 wc discover in them a broad and energetic manner, and a whole 
4 equally rich in tone as in effect. The painter will obtain, by 
4 this process, a quick method of making collections of studies 
4 which he could not otherwise procure without much time and 
4 labour, and in a style very far inferior, whatever might be his 
4 talents in other respects/ * The same remarks are eoually ap- 
plicable to the arts of sculpture and architecture. ^ 

Hut if the artist is thus favoured by the photographer, what must 
be the benefit which he confers on the public — the addition which 
he makes'to our knowledge — the direct enjoyment which he affords 
to our senses. How limited is our present knowledge of the 
architectural ornaments of other nations — of the ruined gran- 
deur of former ages — of the gigantic ranges of the Himalaya and 
the Andes — and of the enchanting scenery of lakes, and rivers, 
and valleys, and cataracts, and volcanoes, which occur throughout 
the world ! Excepting by the labours of some travelling artists, 
we know them only through the sketches of hurried visitors, 
tricked up with false and ridiculous illustrations, which are equal 
mockeries of nature and of art. But when the photographer 
has prepared his truthful tablet, and 4 held his mirror up to na- 
4 ture/ she is taken captive in all her sublimity and beauty ; 
and faithful images of her grandest, her loveliest, and her minutest 
features, are transferred to her most distant worshippers, and be- 
come the objects of a new and pleasing idolatry. The hallowed 
remains which faith has consecrated in the land of Palestine, the 
scene of our Saviour’s pilgrimage and miracles — the endeared 
spots where he drew his first and his latest breath — the hills and 
temples of the Holy City — the giant flanks of Horeb, and the awe- 
inspiring summits of Mount Sinai, will be displayed to the Chris- 
tiau’seye in thedeep lines of truth, and appeal to his heart with all 
the powerful associations of an immortal interest. With feelings 
more subdued, will the antiquary and the architect study the 
fragments of Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman grandeur — the 
pyramids, the temples, the obelisks of other ages, livery in- 
scription, every stone, will exhibit to them its outline; the gray 
moss will lift its hoary frond, and the fading inscription unveil 


* History and Practice of Photogenic Drawings pp. 1G. 17. ‘ . 
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its mysterious hieroglyphics. The fields of ancient and modern 
warfare will unfold themselves to the soldier’s eye in faithful 
perspective and unerring outline ; and reanimated squadrons will 
again form on the plains of Marathon, and occupy the gorge of 
Thermopylae. 

But it is not only the rigid forms of art and of external nature 
— the mere outlines and subdivisions of space — that are thus fixed 
and recorded. The self-delineated landscape is seized at one 
epoch of time, and is embalmed amid all the co-existing events 
of the social and physical world. If the sun shines, his rays 
throw their -gilding upon the picture. If rain falls, the earth and 
the trees glisten with its reflections. If the wind blows, we see 
in the partially obliterated foliage the extent of its ^agitation. 
The obj<^|s of still life, too, give animation to the scene. The 
streets display their stationary chariots, the esplanade its military 
array, and the market-place its colloquial groups ; — while the fields 
are studded with the various forms and attitudes of animal life. 
Thus are the incidents of time, and the forms of space simul- 
taneously recorded ; and every picture becomes an authentic 
chapter in the history of the world. 

In considering the relations of Photography to the art of por- 
trait painting, we are disposed to give it a still higher rank. 
Could we now see in photogenic light and shadow Demosthenes 
launching his thunder against Macedon — or Brutus at Pompey’s 
statue bending over the bleeding Csesar — or Paul preaching at 
Athens — or Him whom we must not name, in godlike attitude 
-and celestial beauty, proclaiming good-will to man, with what 
rapture would we gaze upon impersonations so exciting and divine ! 
The heroes and sages of ancient times, mortal though they be, 
would thus have been embalmed with more than Egyptian skill ; 
and the forms of life and beauty, and the lineaments of noble 
affections and intellectual power, the real incarnations of living 
man, would have replaced the hideous fragments of princely mor- 
tality scarcely saved from corruption. 

But eVen m the narrower, though not less hallowed, sphere of 
t\\e affections, where the magic names of kindred and home arc 
inscribed, what a deep interest do the realities of photography ex- 
cite I In the transition forms of his offspring, which link infancy 
with manhood, the parent will discover the traces of his own 
‘mortality ; and in the successive phases which mark the sunset 
of life, the child, in its turn, will read the lesion that his pilgri- 
mage too has a period which must close. 

Nor are these delineations interesting only for their minute 
accuracy as works of art , or for their moral influence as incentive 
to virtue. They are instinct with associations equally vivid and 
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endearing. The picture is connected with its prototype by sen- 
sibilities peculiarly touching. It was the very light which radi- 
ated from his brow — the identical gleam which lighted up his 
eye — the pallid hue which hung upon his cheek — that penciled 
the cherished image, and fixed themselves for ever there. 

But the useful arts, too, and even the sciences themselves, 
have become the willing eulogists of the photographer. As the 
picture in the Daguerreotype is delineated by vapours of mer- 
cury, which are effaced by a touch of the finger, it became desir- 
able to fix them upon the silvered copper by a more permanent 
tracery. Dr Berres of Vienna is said to have discovered a 
method of doing this, in such an effective manner, that copies 
can be taken from the plate as from ordinary copperplates ; 
and it has been asserted by Dr Donne, that the Daguer- 
reotype plates may be directly etched by very dilute nitric 
acid, which acts most powerfully upon the parts of the picture 
that have the least quantity of mercurial vapour. As we have not 
seen any of these results, and are not able to adduce the testimony 
of others who have seen them, we cannot form an idea of the 
accuracy with which they may represent the original Daugerreo- 
type picture. Wc have now, however, before us four engrav- 
ings, obtained from Daguerreotype plates by the process of Mr 
Boscawen Ibbetson. One of these is from a Daguerreotype 
portrait, in which the original picture on the silvered plate is 
stippled by an engraver, and an impression thrown off in the 
usual way; and three of them represent objects of natural history 
obtained in the following manner. The exact outline of all the 
parts of the picture was traced by the engraver in the Daguer- 
reotype plate by stippling ; a print was next taken from the plate 
and transferred to stone ; and the lithographer then filled in the 
necessary shading. One of these specimens is a thin section of 
a madrepore, taken by the oxy-hydrogen microscope, and magni- 
fied 12^ times. The other- specimens represent a silicified Penta- 
gonaster, and a Scaphite, accompanied with other fossils.; and we 
venture to say, that these specimens possess every requisite that 
the naturalist could desire. Had the drawings been taken by 
the Calotype , that is, upon paper, they could nave been trans- 
posed at once to stone with all their minute details, and with- 
out the intermediate step of an imperfect etching, depending on 
the engraver for its accuracy. 

But there is still a simpler process by which the fine arts am 
aided by the Daguerreotype, and the results of this process are 
now before the world. Foreseeing the advantages of photo*, 
graphic pictures of the most interesting scenery in Europe, M. 
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Lerebours, well known as one of the most distinguished opticians 
in Paris, has collected more than twelve hundred Daguerreotype 
views of the most beautiful scenery and antiquities in the world. 
The remarkable views from the East were taken by MM. Horace 
Vernet and Goupil. M. Las Cases has furnished the interesting 
scenery of St Helena; and M. Jomard has been occupied with 
Spanish scenery and the beauties of the Alhambra. These 
Daguerreotype pictures, of which it is impossible to speak too 
highly, are engraved in aqua tinta> upon steel, by the first artists ; 
and they actually give us the real representation of the different 
scenes and monuments at a particular instant of time, and under 
the existing lights of the sun and the atmosphere. The artists 
who took them, sketched separately the groups of persons, &c., 
that stood in the street, as the Daguerreotype process was not 
then sufficiently sensitive to do this df itself ; but in all the 
landscapes, which shall now be reproduced by this singular art, 
we shall possess accurate portraits of every living and moving 
object within the field of the picture.* 

It would be almost an insult to our readers to dwell with any 
detail on the utility of the new art, in promoting and extending 
Science. We have already seen its advantages in giving the 
most faithful representation of objects of natural history ; and it 
cannot fail to be equally useful in all the sciences of observation, 
where visible forms are to be represented. The civil engineer 
and the architect have claimed it as an art incalculably useful 
in their profession ; and the meteorologist has seized upon it as 
a means of registering successive observations of the barometer, 
'thermometer, hygrometer, and magnetometer, in the observer’s 
absence ; and thus exhibiting to his eye, at the end of every day, 
accurate measures of all the atmospheric changes which have 
taken place.f We shall not say any thing at present of the great 
discoveries to which it has already conducted us in physical 


* M. Lerebours* work is entitled 'Excursions Daguerriennes, collec- 
tion de 50 planches, representant les Vues et les Monumens Ins pi*# 
remarquable du Globe . The views are from Paris, Milan, Venice, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, Switzerland, Germany, London, Malta, Egypt, 
Damascus, St Jean D’Acre, Constantinople, Athens, &c. 

| This application will be understood by supposing a sheet of sensitive 
paper to be placed behind the mercurial column of the barometer, and a 
light before the 6ame column : the shadow of the top of the mercury will 
leave a white image on the paper blackened by the light, and the paper 
itself bqjng moved behind the mercury by a clock, we shall thus observe 
the various heights of the mercury depicted at every instant of time. 
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optics, as we must devote a separate part of this article to their 
discussion. 

In thus stating the peculiar advantages of Photography, we 
have supposed the Daguerreotype and Calotype to be the same 
art. Our readers have already seen in what the difference really 
consists ; but it is still necessary that we should attempt to draw 
a comparison between them, as sister arts, with advantages pecu- 
liar to each. 

In doing this, our friends in Paris must not suppose that we 
have any intention of malting the least, deduction from the merits 
of M. Daguerre, or the beauty of his invention ; which cannot be 
affected by the subsequent discovery of the Calotype by Mr Talbot. 
While a Daguerreotype picture is much more sharp and accurate 
in its details than a Calotype, the latter possesses the advantage of 
giving a greater breadth and massiveness to its landscapes afid 
portraits. In the one, we can detect hidden details by the appli- 
cation of the microscope; in the other, every attempt to mag- 
nify its details is injurious to the general effect- In point of ex- 
pense, a Daguerreotype picture vastly exceeds a Calotype one of ' 
the same size. With its silver plate and glass covering, a quarto 
plate must cost five or six shillings, while a Calotype one will 
not cost as many pence. In point of portability, permanence,, 
and facility of examination, the* Calotype }>ictuie possesses a 
peculiar advantage. It has been stated, but we know not the 
authority, that Daguerreotype pictures have been effaced before 
they reached the East Indies; but if this be true, we have no 
doubt that a remedy will soon be found for the defect. The great 
and unquestionable superiority of the Calotype pictures, however, 
is their power of multiplication. One Daguerreotype cannot be 
copied from another ; and the person whose portrait is desired, 
must sit for every copy that he wishes. When a pleasing picture 
is obtained, another of the same character cannot be produced. 
In the Calotype, on the contrary, we can take any nuinbqr of pic- 
tures, within reasonable limits, from a negative; and a whole circle 
of friends can procure, for a mere-trifle, a copy of a successful and 
phasing portrait. In the Daguerreotype the landscapes are 
all reverted, whereas in the Calotype the drawing is exactly 
conformable to nature. This objection can of course be removed, 
either by admitting the rays into the camera after reflection from 
a mirror, or by total reflection from a prism ; but in both these 
cases, the additional reflections and refractions are accompanied 
with a loss ot light, and also with a diminution, to a certain ex- 
tent , of distinctness in the image. The Daguerreotype may 
be. considered as having nearly attained perfection, both in the 
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quickness of its operations and in the minute perfection of its pic- 
tures; whereas the Culotype is yet in its infancy — ready to make 
a new advance when a proper paper, or other ground, lias been 
discovered, and when such a change has been made in its che- 
mical processes as shall yield a better colour, and a softer distri- 
bution of the colouring material. 

In the preceding pages wc have treated of the history, the pro - 
cesses, the advantages, and the relative merits of the Daguerreo- 
type and the Calotype, considered as two existing arts which we 
owe to M. Daguerre and Mr Talbot; and, under this restriction, we 
have not felt ourselves called upon to give any particular account 
of the experiments and improvements of Dr Fyfe, M. Claudet, 
Mr Hunt, Mr Ponton, M. Lassaigne, M. Netto, and many 
other writers. The necessary restriction of our limits, indeed, 
renders it impossible to enter into those minute details and dis- 
cussions, which, though they might be less acceptable to a gene- 
ral reader, could not fail to be extremely interesting to those who 
may be engaged in the practice of these fascinating arts. The 
same cause lias prevented us from describing the construction and 
use of the different camera-obscuras, with lenses and mirrors, 
which have been, or which may be, successfully employed in 
Photography. 

Extensive, however, as the subject is, and restricted as we 
are, there are three philosophers, Sir John Herschcl, Dr Draper 
of New York, and Professor Moser of Konigsbcrg, who have 
applied the photographic processes with such distinguished 
success to the advancement of optical science, that it would be 
unpardonable to withhold from our scientific readers an account 
of their discoveries ; even had they been less important and of a 
less popular character than they are. 

The researches of Sir John flerschel were both practical and 
theoretical.* In the first portion of the paper which contains 
them, *ne treats of the various parts of the photographic pro- 
cesses ; and in the second, lie treats of the chemical and calorific 
action of the solar rays. In the very important process of fixing 
photographs, whether negative or positive, Sir John gives the 
preference to the hyposulphite of soda, t The photograph is 4kt 


* ‘ On the Chemical Action of the Rays of the Solar Spectrum on 

* Preparations of Silver and other Substances, both Metallic and Non- 

* Metallic, and on some' Photographic Processes. By Sir John F. W. 

* Herschel, Bart., K.H. V.P.R.S.,' Phil. Trans. 1840 ; pp. 1-60. 

t The use of qjnmonia for^ fixing positive photographs was tried, but 
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well washed by soaking in water. When thoroughly dried, it is 
then brushed over very quickly with a flat camel-hair brush, 
dipped in a saturated solution of the hyposulphite, first on the 
face, then on the back. When the picture has been thus com- 
pletely penetrated by the fluid, it must be washed repeatedly and 
copiously with water, until the water comes off without the 
slightest sweetness. Sir John recommends the repetition of this 
process, especially if the paper be thick. The use of common 
salt he has never found satisfactory ; and though he regards the hy- 
driodate of potash as good for fixation, if the right strength be hit,, 
yet in the case of negative photographs its use would be injurious, 
from the yellow tint which it gives to the ground ot the picture. 
In using a weak solution' of corrosive sublimate, Sir John dis- 
covered a very singular effect of it. When the picture was 
washed over with this solution, and then laid for a few minutes 
in wafer, the picture was completely obliterated . But though 
invisible, it v\as only dormant , for it could easily be revived, 
in all its force, by merely brushing it over with a solution of 
a neutral hyposulphite. In this way it may be successively obli- 
terated and revived as often as we please. 

The * numberless combinations’ of chemical substances 
which were tried by Sir John Ilerschel, with the view of in- 
creasing the sensitiveness and facility of preparation of photo- 
graphic paper, did not lead him to any very satisfactory results ; 
and with the candour which distinguishes him, he 4 most 
‘ readily admits that the specimens (of photographic paper) recent- 
c ly placed in his hands by Mr Talbot, far surpass, in point of sen- 
6 sitiveness, any that lie had yet produced of a manageable kind.’ 
Following Mr Talbot’s principle of successive alternate washes 
with salt and nitrate of silver, Sir John adopted the following 
series of washes, viz. : — 

1. Nitrate of silver. Spec. grav. 1.096, (say 1.1). 

2. Muriate of soda. 1 salt, 19 water. 

3. Nitrate of silver. Spec. grav. 1.132, (say 1.15). 
saturating the muriatic solution with chloride of silver, and occa- 
sionally dividing the last, or third, application into two conse- 

* - 

abandoned by Mr Talbot. Mr Constable of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
afterwards found it to be efficacious ; and we have ourselves found it to 
be preferable to any other fixing liquid. When applied copiously and re- 
peatedly, the photographs will resist thr'direct and continued light of 
the sun. As the ammonia always weakens the picture, the positive pho- 
tographs should be strongly brought out by the sun. When they are weak, 
the bromide of potassium is preferable as the fixing material. 
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cutive washes of nitrate of silver, of equal strength, by dilution. 
As an ordinary working paper easily prepared, Sir John considers 
it as having sensibility enough for most purposes. It gives, he 
says, good camera pictures, and when smooth demy paper is used, 
it retains its whiteness even in the dark. As all other papers 
suffered discoloration under the preceding process, and as the 
smooth demy might not always be obtained of the same quality, 
Sir John was induced to adopt, for camera pictures, a process 
which proved both convenient and effectual ; and which he found 
to apply equally well to both descriptions of paper — that is, the 
blue wove post and smooth demy . He simply ‘ delays the last or 
6 efficient wash of nitrate of silver, on which the sensitive quality 

* depends, till the moment of using it ; and, in fact, using the 

* paper actually wet with the nitrate, and applied with its sensi- 
‘ tive face against a glass plate, whose hinder surface is in the 

* focus of the camera. This affords other collateral advantages : 

* 1st, That all crumpling or undulation of the paper is avoided; 
« 2d, That being rendered in some degree transparent, the light 
4 is enabled to act deeper within its substance.’ 

In the practice of Photography, the artist is often disturbed 
with imperfections in his paper, even when it has been prepared 
with the utmost attention. Both Mr Talbot and Sir John Her- 
schel have paid particular attention to this Imperfection ; and 
have, we have no doubt, ascertained the general cause of these 
spots, as well as a probable means of preventing them. 

* I will now add,’ says Mr Talbot, ‘a few remarks concerning the very 
singular circumstance which I have before briefly mentioned — viz , that 
the paper sometimes, although intended to be prepared of the most sen- 
sitive quality, turns out on trial to be wholly insensible to light, and 
incapable of change. The most singular part of this is the very smull 
difference in the mode of preparation, which causes so wide a discrepancy 
in the result. For instance, a sheet of paper is all prepared at the same time, 
and with the intention of giving it as much uniformity as possible ; and 
yet, when exposed to sunshine, this paper will exhibit large white spots 
of very definite outline, whty& the preparing process has failed ; the rest 
of the paper, where it has succeeded, turning black as rapidly as possible. 
Sometimes the spots are of a pale tint of cerulean bluf, and are sur- 
rounded by exceedingly definite outlines of perfect whiteness, contrasting 
very much with the blackness of the part immediately succeeding. With 
regard to the theory of this, I am only prepared to state as my opinion 
at present, that it is a case ofcwhat is called iC unstable equilibrium.” 
The process followed is such as to produce one of two definite chemical 
compounds ; and when we happen to come near the limit which separates 
the two cases, it depends upon exceedingly small and often imperceptible 
circumstances, which of the two compounds shall be formed. That they 
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are both definite compounds, is of course at present merely my conjecture ; 
that they are signally different, is evident from their dissimilar properties.’ * 

Both Sir John Herschel and Mr Hunt concur in the theory 
given of these spots by Mr Talbot ; and the former has suggested 
the following method of preventing their occurrence. # 

« It frequently happens that, however carefully the successive washes 
are applied, so as apparently to drench completely every part of the pa- 
per, irregular patches in the resulting sheet will be of a comparatively 
much lower degree of sensibility ; which degree is nevertheless uniform 
over thejf whole area. These patches are always sharply defined and 
terminated by rounded outlines, indicating, as their proximate cause, the 
spreading of the wash last applied vyithin the pores of the paper. They 
have been noticed and well described by Mr Talbot, and ascribed by him, 
I think justly, to the assumption of definite and different chemical states 
of the silver within and without their area, which it would be highly in- 
teresting to follow out. They are very troublesome in practice, but may 
be materially diminished in frequency, if not avoided altogether, by satu- 
rating the saline washes used, previous to their application, with chloride 
of silver. By attending to this precaution, anil by dividing the last wash 
of the nitrate into two of half the strength, applied one after the other, 
drying the paper between them, their occurrence may be almost entirely 
obviated. 

The occurience of these white spots on the paper used for 
positive photographs, is particularly distressing. When a favour- 
able sun and a fine negative drawing should have produced a 
powerful picture, the figures often appear without heads or hands, 
or with such numbers of white spots as to destroy the picture. 
In order to be secure against this disappointment, Sir David 
Brewster exposes the nitrated paper to such a degree of light as 
to produce a sort of neutral brownish tint over the wliole.t The 
uniformity of this tint indicates the absence of white spots ; and 
when the white spots do appear, we may either reject the paper 
or place the negative upon that part of it which is uniformly 
tinged. This tinge has another advantage. It prevents that 
disagreeable change of colour, which, in the course of time, comes 
over all photographs that have been fixed with the bromide of 
potassium ; and it greatly adds to the effect of a picture with very 
deep shadows produced by an excess of light, and which has been 
fixed by ammonia. 

Within our present limits, we cannot stop to give our reader 


* • Some account of the Art of Photogenic Drawing, &c.’ p. 13. 
t Instead of using for positives the strong nitrate of 80 grains to 1 
oz. of water, he uses the aceto-nitrate, with only 50 grains to oz. of 
fluid, that is, of water and acetic acid. The acetic acid may be replaced 
by common vinegar in taking positives* 
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an adequate idea of the discoveries made by Sir John Hcrschel 
during his photographic researches. We must, therefore, content 
ourselves with little more than an enumeration of them. 

1. By concentrating the prismatic spectrum with a large lens 
of crown glass, and receiving it on paper prepared, as already 
described, the paper was tinged with colours 4 imitating those of 
4 the spectrum itself/ The red rays give no tint ; the orange a 
faint brick red ; the orange yellow , a pretty strong brick red ; the 
yellow give a red passing into green ; the yellow green give a dull 
bottle green ; the green a dull bottle green , passing info bluish ; 
the blue green give a sombre bfpe 9 almost black ; the blue give a 
blacky which, by long exposure, becomes a metallic yellow 9 like im- 
perfect gilding ; the violet produced a black 9 passing into the same 
yellow, by long exposure in the less refrangible portions of the 
violet ray ; the part beyond the violet gave a violet black or pur- 
plish black . 

2. The rays beyond the violet were found by concentration 
to have a decided colour, to which Sir John has given the 
name of lavender grey . 

3. When hydriodate of potash, of moderate strength, is applied 
to darkened Photographic papers, they become susceptible of 
being whitened or oxidized by further exposure *to light : The 
whitening begins in the violet rays, but when we come to the 
red rays a blackening or deoxidizing effect takes place, which ex- 
tends distinctly beyond the red extremity. 

4. When the sun’s rays pass through different transparent 
bodies before they fall upon nitrated paper, these bodies have the 
property some of exalting , and others of depressing the effect of 
the direct light of the sun. Colourless plates of Saxon topaz 9 
sulphate of limc 9 Iceland spar 9 Rochelle salt 9 and quartz, ex- 
alted the solar action in different degrees when the paper was 
in contact with them. Capricious results, however, were obtained 
with different kinds of glass, and different kinds of paper, diffe- 
rently prepared. 

5. By a very interesting preparation of paper (thin post) 
blackened on one side with Indian ink, and washed on the other 
with rectified spirit of wine, and having this last side exposed to 
the spectrum, Sir John displayed, by means of the drying or 
whitening of the paper, the length and structure of the calorific 
spectrum . The chief heating power lay on that side of the yel- 
Jow ray, D of Fraunhofer, and extended as far on that side as the 
whole length of the ordinary luminous spectrum. He observed 
five nearly equidistant centres or maxima of action ; the first 
corresponding with the extreme red ray ; and the fifth, which was 
very faint, as far beyond the visible red extremity as the line D 
is from the extreme violet ray. 
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In pursuing these researches, this distinguished philosopher has 
been led to other highly interesting results. The action of light 
on vegetable colours, he finds to be positive ; that is, it either de- 
stroys the colour totally, or leaves a residual tint on which light 
has no further action.* This action is confined to the region of the 
spectrum occupied by the luminous rays ; and the rays which are 
effective in destroying any given tint, are in a great many cases 
6 those whose union produces a colour complementary to the tint 
( destroyed/ A still more interesting result of this enquiry has 
been the discovery of two new Photographic processes ; to the lat- 
ter of which its author has given the name of Chrysotype , from its 
being chiefly produced by a solution of gold. When paper has 
been first washed over with a solution of ammonio-citrate of iron, 
then dried, and afterwards washed over with a solution oiferro- 
sesqui-cyanuret of potassium, it becomes capable of receiving with 
great rapidity a positive photographic impression. When a 
negative picture has been impressed upon paper washed with the 
former of these solutions, but which is originally faint and some- 
times scarcely perceptible, it is immediately called forth upon 
being washed over with a neutral solution of gold. The picture 
does not at once acquire its full intensity, but rapidly blackens 
up to a certain point; when the photograph acquires a sharpness 
and perfection of detail which nothing can surpass. A solution 
of silver produces a similar effect with greater intensity, but much 
more slowly, j 

To Professor Draper of New York, we owe many interesting 
facts and views connected with the photographical art. He 
was the first, we believe, who, under the brilliant summer sun of 
New York, took portraits with the Daguerreotype. This 
branch of Photography seems not to have been regarded as a 
possible application of Daguerre’s invention ; and no notice is 
taken of it in the reports made to the legislative bodies of 
France. We have been told that Daguerre had not at that period 
taken any portraits ; and when we consider the period of time, 
twenty or twenty-five minutes, which was then deemed necessary 
to get a Daguerreotype landscape, we do not wonder at the ob- 
servation of a French author, who describes the taking of por- 
traits as toujours un terrain tin peu fabuleux pour le Daguerreotype . 
Daguerre, however, and his countiymun, M. Claudet, have 


* This effect is perfectly analogous to that of the action of heat upon 
the colour of minerals. In Brazil topaz the residual tint is always a light 
pink. See Thil. Trans, vol. xix. p. 25. 

t Hejce Sir J. Herschel considers the name Siderotype , taken from 
the iron employed in one of the solutions, as preferable to Chrysotype 
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nobly earned the reputation of having perfected this branch of 
the art. 

It had been long known, that if we write upon a piece of 
glass with a pencil of Soapstone or Agalmatolite, the written let- 
ters, though wholly invisible, may be read by simply breathing 
upon the glass ; and this even though the surface has been well 
cleaned after the letters had been written. Dr Draper observ- 
ed, that if a piece of metal, a shilling for example, or even a wafer, 
is laid upon a cool surface of glass or polished metal, and the 
glass or metal breathed upon, then, if the shilling is tossed from- 
the surface, and the vapour dried up spontaneously, a spectral 
image of the shilling will be seen by breathing again upon the 
surface ; the vapour depositing itself in a different manner upon 
the part previously protected by the shilling.* More recently, 
Professor Draper has shown, that this spectral image could be 
revived during a period of several months of the cold weather in 
the winter of 1840-1 ; hut he has stated that he cannot find the 
reason of this result, though lie regards it as analogous to the 
deposition of mercurial vapour in the Daguerreotype. f We have 
often repeated this interesting experiment, by keeping the protect- 
ing body, the shilling or w T afer, at a distance from the glass or 
metallic surface, or by putting it under a watch-glass ; smd wc 
found that the result was always the same, (even after cleaning 
the surface with soft leather,) so that change of temperature, or 
any pressure upon the glass surface, were excluded as causes of 
the phenomenon. 

Professor Draper was led also to the interesting conclusion, 

* that the chemical action produced by the rays of light, depends 

* upon the rays being rendered latent or absorbed by sensitive bo- 
‘ dies that ‘ by some unknown process, photogi^phic effects on 
i sensitive surfaces gradually disappear, and that it depends on 
‘ the chemical nature of the sensitive material, which rays shall 
‘ be rendered latent or absorbed.’ J 

During a long journey, undertaken during the last summer 
for the purpose of trying the photographical power of the sun’s 
rays in lower latitudes, Professor Draper has been conducted to 
a very remarkable discovery. No similar result could be obtained 
at New York, and therefore we can have no expectation of wit- 
nessing it in England. From photographic impressions of the 
solar spectrum, obtained in the South of Virginia, when the ther- 
mometer was 96° of Fahrenheit in the shade, Professor Draper 
found, that ‘ under a brilliant sun, there is a class of rays com- 


* Land . and Edin. Phil . Magazine , vol. xviii. p. 218, Sept. 1840-41. 
t Id. Id. v . xix. 198. * } Id. U. 195.0. 
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4 mencing precisely at the termination of the blue , and extending 
* beyond the extreme red, which totally and perfectly arrest the 
4 light of the sky. The negative rays seemed almost as effective 
4 in protecting, as the blue rays are in decomposing iodide of 
silver/ 

« The most remarkable part of the phenomenon,’ says Professor Draper, 

< is, that the same class of rays makes its appearance again beyond the 
extreme lavender rays. Sir J. Herschel has already stated, in the case 
of bromide of silver, that these negative rays exist low down in the spec- 
trum. This specimen, however, proves that they exist at both ends, 
and do not at all depend on the refrangibility. It was obtained with yel- 
low iodide of silver, Daguerre’s preparation, the time of exposure to the 
sun fifteen minutes. 

* In this impression, six different kinds of action may be distinctly 

traced, by the different effects produced on the mercurial amalgam. Those, 
commencing with the most refrangible rayB, may be enumerated as fol- 
lows : — let, protecting rays ; 2d, rays that whiten ; 3d, rays that blacken ; 
4th, rays that whiten intensely ; 5th, rays that whiten very feebly ; 6th, 
protecting rays. * 

‘ It is obvious we could obtain negative photographs by the Daguer- 
reotype process, by absorbing all the rays coming from natural objects, ex- 
cept the red, orange, yellow, and green, allowing at the same time dif- 
fused daylight to act on the plate. 

* This constitutes a great improvement in the art of Photography, 
because it permits its application in a negative way to landscapes. In 
the original French plan, the most luminous rays are those that have 
least effect, whilst the sombre blue and violet rays produce all the ac- 
tion. Pictures produced in that way never can imitate the order of 
light and shadow in a coloured landscape.” * 

From these observations, Professor Draper considers that 
4 there are strong reasons for believing that the sun’s light, in 
4 tropical sea|gns, differs intrinsically from ours.’ With a French* 
achromatic lens, which performed admirably in a camera at New 
York, the Chevalier Fredrichstal, who travelled in Central Ame- 
rica for the Prussian government, found very long exposures in* 
the camera necessary, to produce impressions of the ruined mo- 
numents of the deserted cities. Professor Draper say* that 
these Daguerreotypes 4 are of a very remarkable aspect ; and he- 
4 assures us that other competent travellers experienced similar 
4 difficulties, and even failed to get any impressions whatever /’ 
These difficulties must certainly be due, as Professor Draper* 
conjectures, to the antagonist action of the negative agd posi- 
tive rays. 

We shall now give our readers .a very condensed account of 
the extraordinary discoveries recently made by M. Ludwig Moser** 


* Lond . and Edin . Phil. Magazine, vqJ. xxj> p. 349. 

VOL, LXXVJ. NO, CLIV, £ 
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of the University .6f Kilbigsberg; and we are fortunately able to 
do this with accuracy, from a detailed abstract of them commu- 
nicated in manuscript by Professbr Moser himself to Sir David* 
BreWster. According to his views, light produces the same general 
effect upon all substances, and this effect consists in its modifying 
their surfaces, so as to make them condense vapours differently. 
The quantity of vapours thus condensed, depends on the intensity 
of the light and the duration of its action ; and also on the elasti- 
city of the vapour and the duration of its action. The iodide of 
silver is at Jir&t blackened by the action of light ; and this effect 
is produced most rapidly by the blue and violet rays, and more 
slowly by the other rays in the ratio of their lesser refrangibility. 
But when the action of light upon the iodide is prolonged, the 
blackened iodide is brought back to a coloured iodide; and this 
restoration is produced most rapidly by the red and yellow rays, 
and less rapidly by the blue and violet, in the ratio of their greater 
refrangibility. 

All bodies, according to Professor Moser, emit light even in 
absolute darkness, and this light differs entirely from that which 
is emitted by phosphorescent bodies. It is called by Professor 
Moser the proper light of bodies. It acts upon all substances in 
the same manner as ordinary light — that is, it modifies their sur- 
faces, so as to enable them to condense vapours differently. The 
leading experiment from which this doctrine is deduced, consists 
in placing a polished surface of silver within the twentieth of an 
irich of a cameo of horn or agate, with white figures upon a 
dark ground. After remaining at that distance ten minutes, the 
figures engraved on the cameo have impressed themselves on 
the silver surface, and may be rendered visible by throwing upon 
that surface the vapours of mercury, water, oil, &c.* If the image 
in a camera obscura is received upon a surface of silver, glass, 
wood, leather, &c., the image may, in like manner, be rendered 
visible. The proper light of bodies, which has a great refrangi- 
bility, is the most suitable for commencing the action upon 
bodies. From these results, Professor Moser has drawn the im- 
portant conclusion, that there exists latent light , analogous to 
latent heat ; and that a portion of light becomes latent when any 
liquid evaporates, and is again disengaged when the same vapour 
is condensed. The condensation of vapours, therefore, acts like 
light upon the condensing bodies ; particular vapours acting like 
particular coloured rays of the spectrum. The latent light ot nter- 
ttoriul vapours is yellow, and their condensation produces all the 
effects of yellow light. The latent light of the vapours of iodine 
is blue or violet . The latent light of chlorine , bromine , and their 
combinations, differs a little in refrangibility from those of iodine. 
The latent light of the vapour of water Is neither green , yellow 9 
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orange , nor red. The latent light of th*6 hydro-ffuoric vapours, 
surpasses in refrangibility that of the visible rays. # Hence Pro- 
cessor Moser concludes, that the iodide of silver derives its great 
|ensibility to ordinary light, from the circumstance that the latent 
light of the vapour of iodine is disengaged, and acts on the sub- 
stance of the metal ; and that the iodide of silver has not a greater 
sensibility to the invisible rays than pure silver.* 

These general results are deduced from various experiments 
detailed in three memoirs ; only one of which is yet published in 
Poggendorff's Annaltn der Physik. This first memoir is On 
Vision , and the Action of Light upon all Bodies ; the second , Oh 
the Latent State of Light ; and the third, On Invisible Rays. 
The published Memoir indicated at the head of this article, 
contains many interesting experiments connected with the Da- 
guerreotype ; but the most important part of it is that in which 
its author assimilates the phenomena of vision to those of Pho- 
tography. In developing his particular views on this subject, he 
founds them on the following experiment made by Sir David 
Brewster, which lie regards as a complete proof of his theory : — 

1 If, when two candles are placed at the distance of eight or ten feet 
from the eye, and about a foot from each other, we view the one directly, 
and the other indirectly; the indirect image will swell, as. we have al- 
ready mentioned, and will be succeeded with a blight ring of yellow light, 
while the bright light within the ring will have a pale-blue colour. If 
the candles are viewed through a prism, the red and green light of the 
indirect image will vanish ; and there will be left only a large mass of 
yellow r terminated with a portion of blue light. In making this experi- 
ment, and looking steadily and directly at one of the prismatic images of 
the candles, 1 was surprised to find that the red and green rings began to 
disappear, leaving only yellow and a small portion of blue; and when the 
eye was kept immovably fixed on the same point of the image, the yel- 
low light became almost pure white ; so that the prismatic image was 
conveited into an elongated image of white light J — ( Treatise on Optics , 
p. 296, 297.) 

Professor Moser regards this experiment as inexplicable by the 
ordinary theory of accidental colours ; and ascribes the phenomena 
to a peculiar vital action not yet understood. 


* We have found that many of the phenomena ascribed to latent light, 
or to Astzl, .are owing to the absorption of matter in the state of vapour 
or minute particles, passing from the object to the surface of the glass or 
metal upon which the image of that object is impressed ; and by this 
means we have obtained very fine pictures upon glass, which are positive 
when seen by reflection, and negative when seen by transmitted light. 
These pictures are rendered visible by the vapour of water, See . 
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Tn the middle of this physiological difficulty, our exhausted 
limits compel us to stop. But we cannot allow ourselves to con- 
clude this article without some reflections, which the preceding deg| 
tails must have excited in the minds of our readers, as well as in ours. 
Two great inventions, the produce of two of the greatest and mo6t 
intellectual nations in the world, have illustrated the age in which 
we live. With a generous heart and open hand, France has pur- 
chased the secret of the Daguerreotype ; and while she has liberally 
rewarded the genius which created it, she has freely offered it as 
a gift to all nations — a boon to universal science — a donation to 
the arts — a source of amusement and instruction to every class 
of society. All the nations of Europe — save one — and the whole 
hemisphere of the New World, have welcomed the generous gift. 
They have received the free use of it for all their subjects ; they 
have improved its processes ; they have applied it to the arts ; 

2 ‘* have sent forth travellers to distant climes to employ it in 
leating their beauties and their wonders. In England alone, 
the land of free-trade — the enemy of monopoly — has the gift of 
her neighbour been received with contumely and dishonour. It 
has been treated as contraband — not at the Custom-house, but at 
the Patent-office. Much as we admire the principle of our Patent 
laws, as the only reward of mechanical genius under governments 
without fueling and without wisdom, we would rather see them 
utterly abrogated, than made, as they have in this case been made, 
an instrumeut of injustice. While every nation in the world has a 
staff of pilgrim philosophers, gathering on foreign shores the 
fragments of science and practical knowledge for the benefit of 
their country, England marshals only a coast-guard of patent 
agents, not to levy duties, but to extinguish lights ; not to seize 
smugglers, but to search philosophers ; not to traqpmit their cap- 
tures to the national treasury, but to retain them as fees and 
profits to interested individuals. 

Nor does the fate of the Calotype redeem the treatment of her 
sister art. The Royal Society — the philosophical organ of the 
nation — has refused to publish its processes in their Transac- 
tions. No Arago— no Gay Lussac, drew to it the notice of the 
Premier or his Government. No representatives of the People 
or the Peers unanimously recommended a national reward. No 
enterprising artists started for our colonies to portray their scenery, 
or repaired to our insular rocks and glens to delineate their beauty 
and their grandeur. * The inventor was left to find the reward of 
his labours in the .doubtful privileges of a patent ; — and thus 
hare these two beautiful and prolific arts been arrested on Eng- 
lish ground, and doomed to fourteen years’ imprisonment in the 
labyrinths of Chancery Lane ! 
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^Art. II. — Speeches of Lord Campbell, at the Bar , and in the 
House of Commons ; with an Address to the Irish Bar as Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. 8vo. Edinburgh: 1842. 

T \T e regard the publication of this volume with interest, not 
** derived merely from the intrinsic merit of some of the 
speeches which it contains, and the importance of the events 
with which they are associated ; but from the memorials it pre- 
sents of a career which it is pleasant to contemplate, and wise to 
hold out as an encouraging example. The professional life of 
its author is not illustrated by those sparkling qualities which 
sometimes attain a sudden triumph, and which few can emulate; 
nor diversified by those happy accidents which occasionally decide 
the fate of a bold aspirant, when trembling between obscurity and 
greatness; but consists of an uninterrupted course of strenuous 
labours, sustained with unflinching courage and unwearied 
patience, and, by constant and regular progress, achieving high 
and merited honours. From the political party to which he 
attached himself in youth, notwithstanding its attainment of 
power then beyond all expectation, he has derived no other 
pecuniary benefits than the office of Attorney- General conferred 
— the painful and ill-paid duties of which he discharged for a 
longer period than any of his predecessors, and with industry 
and care which none of his successors can ever surpass ; so 
that of the numerous lawyers who have attained high rank, and 
founded noble families, he has, as much as any one within our 
recollection, directly worked for and earned his fortune, by that 
persevering toil which inferior minds may imitate with propor- 
tionate success, and which none can imitate in vain. His course 
has also the merit and the beauty — too often wanting, or im- 
perfect in the history of eminent lawyers — of entire political 
consistency. Early in life he chose his party for better and 
for worse; clove to it with constancy; and now advocates in 
the House of Lords those principles which he embraced when 
their success seemed a distant hope, and which, notwithstanding 
the present exclusion from office of those by whom they have 
been supported, are, and will continue triumphant. And without 
imputing dishonourable motives to those successful lawyers whose 
career has wanted, or seemed to want, this grace — believing that 
the changes imputed to them have rarely been attended by feel- 
ings consciously base— we may be permitted to regard it as a 
ground of congratulation, when a long public career wears all 
the outward symbols of the integrity which has influenced tys 
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secret springs of action ; when the objects of youthful and enthu- 
siastic affection are the same with those of matured attachment ; 
and when the whole course of active and contemplative existence 
is in keeping and harmony. 

We should have liked this volume better if it had comprised a 
greater variety of speeches at the Bar, illustrating the stages of 
its author’s progress — many of which, if we recollect rightly* 
were inspired by occasions of great forensic interest, and which, 
eminently successful with courts and juries, would have been of 
much value to the student of common law ; and for these we 
could have spared the ponderous argument on the question of 
Parliamentary Privilege, though it is a remarkable instance of 
industry in searching for all possible materials, and of perfect 
mastery obtained over them. But perhaps the means of reviving 
those efforts, which were attended with the most signal success 
did not remain ; or the difficulty of rendering them intelligible, 
without a full detail of all the surrounding incidents , may have 
presented insuperable obstacles in the way of such a selection. 
This last difficulty considerably detracts from the effect of the 
first speech of this volume — the defence of the action of € Nor- 
* ton v. Lord Melbourne’ — which, heard in connexion with the 
evidence which it dissects and exposes, produced entire convic- 
tion of the utter baselessness of the case which the plaintiff had 
*been induced — we believe against his own better judgment — to 
bring into court, and well entitled the advocate to the cheers 
with which he was greeted on entering the House of Commons, 
after the verdict was given. Other objections have been urged 
to the publication of this speech, which we do not think equally 
valid. If, indeed, it were possible to obliterate all remembrance 
of an attempt — made not by, but through the ostensible plaintiff — 
to crush the First Minister of the Crown, by sacrificing the repu- 
tation and the peace of a beautiful and richly-gifted woman — we 

S ant that such oblivion of the endeavour would be wisely pur- 
ased by the suppression of the effort which destroyed it. But 
this i? supply impossible — not only because the position held by 
the defendant in the councils of his sovereign, from which an 
adverse verdict must have driven him, renders the attack part of 
the history of the times, but because the celebrity of the lady, 
exposed to double envy by the dangerous gifts of genius and 
ttpwrty, impart? to her sorrows that undying interest which al- 
ways attends suffering .associated with high endowments, 
ft the splendour of' hereditary association, and her own just 
claims to fame, feny to hey thp refuges of mediocrity, and pre- 
serve the memory ot her trials, it is surely better that the record 
of f*p«4H r a of the attempt in which her character was in- 
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voiced should attend the recollection of the wrong, than that 
posterity should be left to guess at the materials of the charge, 
and the force of the answer. If regarded apart from the fortunes 
of the distinguished persons which it involved, this cause affords 
an egregious instance of that peculiar action which, to the dis- 
grace of the English Law, it not only permits, but absolutely 
requires, before a husband, however wronged, can obtain the 
severance of the violated marriage-tie. It is assuredly a reproach 
to civilization itself that such a remedy should be allotted to such 
a wrong; — that a man should be compelled to seek t compema- 
* tion in damages' for the loss of a life of affection, and the blight- 
ing of hopes which extend through human life and overstep the 
grave, by pouring on the greedy ears of * his friends and the 
6 public/ all the shameful details of his wife’s crime and his own 
dishonour. In vain does his advocate represent his loss and his 
misery as beyond the power of money to compensate — it is still 
money that he asks; and those in whose presence that degrading 
appeal is made, ought to feel, not that money is inadequate in 
degree to the purpose for which it is sought, but wholly inappli- 
cable in kind — that to require a jury to determine on their oaths 
how much in pounds, shillings, and pence the adulterer ought to 
pay to the friend whose wife lie has seduced, is as absurd as to 
propound to them the child’s question, How many miles is it to 
Christ mas-day ? Among the many varieties of injustice which 
the prosecution of such a complaint involves, perhaps the worst 
is that which denies to the party whose interests are most fear- 
fully affected by its conduct and its issue — the lady whose im- 
puted frailty is directly in question — any representative or pro- 
tector ; for, if she is innocent, he who should defend her is her 
accuser, and she has no claim on the defendant,* whose relation 
to her is erroneously charged. In this case the injustice would 
have been bitterly felt, if the tissue of misapprehension and false- 
hood which constituted the evidence for the plaintiff had been 
more artfully woven ; for the duty of the Counsel for the defen- 
dant to their client might still have compelled them to abstain 
from assailing it by proof ; and thus, although successful in the 
result, might have left the vindication of the lady imperfect. The 

J practice of nisi prizes, which enables a plaintiff’s advisers to select 
ragments of the truth, and to arrange them, so as to compel or 
provoke their opponents to supply the deficiencies in the picture, 
at the peril of all those casualties which often occur in the course 
of evidence, and which a defendant can neither anticipate nor 
explain, produced on this occasion appearances essentially decep- 
tive; which, though inadequate at the worst to influence the 
verdict, might have been sufficient to leave a taint on the repu« 
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tation of the lady, if happy accident, wisely employed by Sir 
John Campbell, had not dispelled them. As the case for the 
plaintiff appeared in proof almost until its close, it must have 
been inferred that, on some discovery, a separation took place 
between the husband and wife, of which the action was the direct 
consequence ; and such would have remained the conviction of 
the judge, jury, and spectators, if the accidental appearance in 
the witness-box of a female servant, to prove the handwriting 
of the lady to a few most innocent letters to her husband, had 
not enabled the counsel to elicit the important and hitherto un- 
suspected fact, that the unhappy difference between them arose 
on matter wholly unconnected with a suspicion of her honour — 
that they had, in truth, separated because he would not permit 
their children to accompany her on a visit to her brother, which 
he was not invited to share ; and that weeks had elapsed before 
he thought of regarding the intimacy, of which he had been na- 
turally and honourably proud, as tainted with the guilt subse- 
quently imputed by the action. Another instance of false ap- 
pearance, produced by a partial disclosure of truths, passed, in 
thi$ cause, without detection. The servants of the exemplary 
daughter of a gallant officer were examined, to prove that they 
had, on two or three occasions, attended the carriage of their 
f mistress when it conveyed Mrs Norton to the house of the de- 
fendant ; that mistress sat in a room adjoining the court, expect- 
ing to be herself called to explain the objects of those visits 
to be perfectly innocent, and approved by*the plaintiff; but 
she waited in vain ; — the plantiff left the explanation to be 
given by the defeftdant; the defendant’s counsel thought the 
weakness of the case on other points rendered it unnecessary to 
answer it on this ; and thus, although the, witnesses on this 
point spoke only truth, the result of their evidence was false- 
hood. No one will impute to the eminent advocate who con- 
ducted the plantifFs case, any desire to suppress or distort 
trtj&h ; probably thS entire facts were not* known to him, or 
“ some urgent reason existed for declining to present particular 
witnesses as his own witnesses , of which a stranger cannot judge : 
both the circumstances suggest a defect in our judicial system, 
which deserves serious consideration. Surely when we expose 
• — as we had recently occasion to expose * — the meretricious* 
license of FrAch advocacy, by which much maybe asserted and 
inginu&ted which cannot be proved, we ought to allow that 
there is an opposite imperfection in our own practice ; which, 


* See the Article in Vol. 151, on the ‘ Trial of Madame Lafarge/ 
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confining the enquiry within narrower limits and stricter rules, 
and leaving to either party the option of disclosing just so many 
of the facts as he may think prudent, often leaves a cause to be 
decided while much important truth remains untold. At all 
events, it must be admitted that, however fair this game of nisi 
prius may be to the contending parties, its operation, is most 
unjust when its highest stake is really the character of a woman, 
who has no share in its management — no power to make her 
own conduct clear — no organ even to express a wish on her be- 
half as to the production of e^dence — on which her rights as a 
wife and a mother, and her social existence may depend. Fortu- 
nately, in this case, the truths were sufficiently developed to 
render a belief in the charge impossible ; and the unhesitating 
verdict of the jury — pronounced without the production of the 
proofs which might have shattered the case, if it had not fallen 
to pieces in its progress, and been trampled into dust by the 
speech for the defence — left the lady whose peace it involved, to 
receive all the consolation which public sympathy can minister to 
such trials and such sorrows. 

The merits of this speech, consisting, for the most part, in 
masterly analysis of the evidence, and indignant exposure of the 
falsehood of some portions of it, and of the inferences drawn 
from others — does not admit of exemplification by extract; nor, 
indeed, does the general style of Lord Campbell’s pleading, which 
consists in the exact adaptation of subtle reasoning to the aim 
which it rarely fairs to reach, afford frequent opportunities for 
the exhibition of passages which look remarkable even when 
torn asunder from the framework of the argument they illus- 
trate. Yet the next speech — the defence of Mr Medhurst — « 
delivered on an occasion of deep individual interest, and appli- 
cable to a very simple state of facts, contains passages of pure- 
diction and manly pathos, which a short statement of the circum- 
stances attendant on its delivery will efljfblc every reader to 
appreciate. The client of Sir John Campbell, a ytf&ttg gentle- 
man of nineteen years of age, had the misfortune to lull afeltow- 

E upil of about the same age named Alsop, who, with himself, 
ad been pursuing his studies in the interval unwisely interposed 
between school and the university, under the direction of a cler- 
gyman with whom they both boarded. Some alienation had 
occurred between the youths, which g€ve a fiercfer character 
to a casual encounter, in the course of which Medhurst, under 
the influence of rage, and perhaps of apprehension, inflicted 
a wound on his adversary with a knife which he unfortunately 
had on his person, which shortly after terminated in death. A 
coroner’s jury — always the worst selected, and sometimes the 
worst directed of all English tribunals — returned a verdict 
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of wilful' murder against the poor lad, who was abundantly 
punished by the wretchedness which the issue of his sudden 
act entailed on him, and he was committed to take his trial 
for that crime. When the indictment was preferred, however, 
the grand jury returned a true bill for manslaughter; for which 
offence Sir John Campbell was retained to defend him at the 
Central Criminal Court; but the presiding Judges thought them- 
selves bound to direct the trial to proceed on the inquisition, 
and the young prisoner stood on iris deliverance for life or 
death — an issue which strong ^prejudices rendered doubtful. 
After describing the melancholy contest according to the truth, 
as forcibly elicited from the witnesses, Sir John Campbell thus 
alluded to the subsequent conduct of the sufferers : — 

‘If a desire of vengeance and not self-defence had been the motive of 
the prisoner, what then would have been his demeanour? His passion 
would have been gratified. lie would have enjoyed at least that momen- 
tary satisfaction, though to be followed by remorse, which is felt in ac- 
complishing any object, however wicked. But he was instantly horror- 
struck — M O God I ” he exclaimed — no other utterance could he find for 
grief and anguish. From that moment he could not have shown more 
sympathy and tenderness for his recovery, had he been a beloved brother, 
who, by some mischance, had met a similar fate from the hand of a stran- 
ger. Nor was this from any sordid regard to his own safety. I believe, 
though unconscious of ever having entertained any bad feeling towards 
Alsop, and certain that the offence with which he now stands charged 
never could be truly imputed to him, he would willingly have sacrificed 
his own existence to rescue his friend from the consequence of the wound 
of which he was the unfortunate cause. Need I remind yon how kindly 
he conducted him tojris chamber, how affectionately he hung over him 
in bed, trying to assuage his pain, and the earnestness he displayed that 
ihe sufferer might be surrounded by his relations ? If my client had felt 
any consciousness of guilt, or alarm for his own safety, he might at any 
ytime have fled to await the event. But be continued by the sick-bed to 
the last ; he still remained in the house when the scene had closed — and 
being informed of tha^ding of the coroner’s jury accusing him of mur- 
der, he voluntarily wRBlo a magistrate, and surrendered himself that 
he might hit tried by God and his country. 

« Is ibis the conduct of a murderer ? — of one who thirsted for blood ? — 
who planned assassination*? — who had such a wicked and depraved 
heart, that, without provocation or excuse, he would take the life of 
him who, with the exception of a boyish dispute which might have been 
easily appeasq^ had nevej&flone aqy thing to offend him, and whom he 
had always loved and chenshed ? 

‘ But, gentlemen, there is a witness whose evidence yon must believe, 
and whose evidence conclusively proves the innocence of my client. 
That fitness is the unfortunate Alsop — whose voice is heard by you 
from the grave. I am afraid, gentlemen, to approach the touching 
scenes of the reconciliation apd mutual forgiveness of these two young 
paen — whose fate, though different, is perhaps equally to be deplored-* 
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lest I shpuld he overpowered by my feelings, and entirely disqualified 
for the further discharge of my duty before you. When it was an- 
nounced to Alsop that his recovery was hopeless, he pressed the hand 
of Medhurst — embraced him— exclaimed, “ We were both to blame, and 
I forgive you” — asked and received forgiveness. The, last words he 
ever spoke amounted to a verdict of Not Guilty in favour of my client. 
When his eye was becoming dim, his hand cold, and his voice tremu- 
lous, and it was evident to himself and those around him that his earth- 
ly career was rapidly drawing to a close, the surgeon asked him if Med- 
hurst had been actuated by malice. He answered, “ Certainly not !” — 
and expired. That declaration of innocence was not accompanied by the 
form of a judicial oath to speak the truth. But is it entitled to less 
credit ? He knew that he had nothing to hope or to fear on this side 
the grave ; that he was speedily to appear in the immediate presence of 
his Maker, and that his eternal doom was to be sealed, according to the 
purity of his heart, and the sincerity of his parting words. Are you to 
suppose then, that from a false generosity, from a spurious chivalry, he 
wished to screen guilt from punishment ; and that with this view he 
perverted the truth, and went out of the world pronouncing a falsehood ? 
As a true Christian, he knew that forgiveness is the condition on which 
we hope to be forgiven; and, imitating the example of the Divine Foun- 
der of our religion, lie would have been ready, in his last moments, to 
pray for mercy from above upon his murderer, if he had come to his end 
by the blow of premeditation and malice. But he knew that he spoke 
before the Searcher of all hearts — that he was forthwith to render an ac- 
count of his words and of his actions to the God of truth — and that, 
when the commandment of God against murder has been violated, the 
safety of God's creatures requires that the penalty affixed to this crime 
should be enforced by human laws. 

i He now calls upon you to acquit the prispner. Perhaps we may, 
without irreverence, suppose that he is conscious of this solemn pro- 
ceeding ; and his gentle spirit, if it can by any mysterious means influ- 
ence your minds, must inspire you with the conwfion that the accused 
was free from malice, and that his act was unacoplnpanied by that cri- 
minal intention which alone constitutes guilt. 

* His surviving relatives — although the prosecutors — must rejoice in 
his acquittal. They have done their duty to hia*|iipnory, by instituting 
the prosecution, and laying the case fairly befor? you. The candour 
and humanity of my learned friend truly represent the spirit by which 
they are actuated, and show that npne would more deeply regret that, 
from any excess of good feeling in the jury — from any preconceived opi- 
nion — from any unfounded rumour — from any desire to discountenance 
the practice of carrying secret weapons, mjrclient should be in undue 
peril. It is impossible not to sympathise witfethem for ike heavy loss 
they have sustained in the untimely death of a young man of * such pro- 
mise — so likely to be a credit and a blessing to his family. It must be 
some consolation to them to reflect that he did not die unprepared ; that 
repentance, there is every reason to hope, atoped for any youthful qrrorsj 
he might haye corrftnitted ; and that, for his own sake, the change is not 
to be deplored— as he is taken from the evil to comp — witharawtt to 
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peace and happiness— from a world beset by temptation — where the 
most prosperous meet with many privations, disappointments, and 
Borrows. 

* But what must be the feelings of the relations of Medhurst — his 
widowed mother-his little brothers and sisters — old enough to know 
the nature of the charge brought against him, and its awful consequences ? 
He, gentlemen, as you may perceive, behaves with firmness and resolu- 
tion, in the consciousness of innocence — ready, with God's assistance, to 
meet his fate, whatever it may be. What a group would they now pre- 
sent to you ! Till they suddenly heard the ‘astounding intelligence that 
he was committed .to prison on a charge of murder, they had ever found 
him quiet, mild, gentle, dutiful, and affectionate. They looked forward 
to an early visit from him — when, as usual, he would fly into his mo- 
ther’s arms — and his brothers and sisters clinging round him to kiss him, 
he would remark how they had increased in stature aud beauty since the 
family was last assembled. These innocents are unacquainted with legal 
distinctions — they are incapable of appreciating the degree of danger to 
which, by law, he may be exposed ; in an agony of tears they await your 
verdict. But, gentlemen, their suspense and their suffering will be 
recompensed by the joy of that moment when you restore him to their 
embrace — all danger over, and his character unsullied.’ — (Pp. 41-44.) 

We cannot afford space to follow the advocate over the deli- 
cate ground on which he next touches — the possibility that the 
jury might entirely exonerate his client from guilt, by finding 
the wounding to have been the immediate result of mere acci- 
dent; but it is glanced over with consummate skill. To have 
dwelt on ground so untenable might possibly have offended the 
jury, and would certainly have called down expressions of strong 
dissent from the presiding Judge ; to have passed it entirely by, 
would have been not only to throw away a slender chance of 
acquittal, but to deprive the prisoner of the benefit of that sort of 
compromise whicbfllb often prevails in the jury-box between 
extremes ; it was therefore suggested, and left ‘ with as much 
‘ modesty as cunning/ The result was just — a conviction of man- 
slaughter, with a sentence of three years’ imprisonment — leaving 
the fa$e of the two 'unfortunate fellow-students to answer the 
desertion given of a similar calamity by a Scottish tragedian : — 

‘ And happy, £n my mind, was he that died ; 

For many deaths hath the survivor suffer’d.” 

The speeches in Parliament are, we think, of less interest than 
those at thrfBar ; and, though distinguished for moderation and 
practical sense, afford little occasion for commentary. We must 
pass them over ; and also the speeches for the ‘ Times/ on the 
trial of the criminal information obtained by Sir John Conway 
against the publisher of that Journal — though tjie suggestions of 
the injustice and absurdity of our libel law which the defence con- 
tains, are particularly edifying from the lips of an Attorney- Gene* 
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ral — to notice the opening speech on the prosecution of Frost 
for high-treason, before the Special Commission at Monmouth. 
This address was in happy accordance with the tone and spirit 
and forms of that august proceeding — which in all but forms pre- 
sented a signal contrast to certain trials for treason and sedi- 
tion still within the recollection of some of us — and which tended 
to make the administration of justice loved, even more than it 
caused it to be feared. The charge of the Lord Chief-Justice 
Tindal, whose gentle wisdom presided over the Commission, had 
been delivered some time before the assembling of the parties 
necessary to the trial ; and the effect of this grave and mild ex- 
position of the law was felt in the profound tranquillity which 
reigned through the scene of the enquiry, and the confidence 
which the most violent partisans of the accused expressed in the 
impartiality of the tribunal — and never was confidence better 
justified and repaid! Although the little town of Monmouth 
lies only at the distance of about twenty miles from the wild 
country which had, a few weeks before, bristled with armed 
thousands in sanguinary revolt ; and although knots of those 
deluded men, who rallied under the name of Charter , without 
any more knowledge of its Jive points than of those of Calvin, 
were sometimes seen in its streets; no tumult, no noises, not 
a shout or a hiss, broke the silence which prevailed during the 
three weeks’ sitting of the court. The few Lancers who, from 
proper but needless precaution, had been quartered in the 
town, only relieved the monotony of its winter aspect by the 
intermixture of their dark-green uniforms with the coarse dresses 
of the peasantry, who silently clustered in the market-place ; and 
when a few of them were seen following the prison Van, as it 
carried the leader of the insurrection between the Court and the 
Jail on the successive days of his trial, a spectator — whoSaw the 
little procession gleaming along the terraced road, which corre- 
sponds in beautiful curvature with the softly-swelling hills which 
closed and surrounded the picture — might have regarded it as 
some holiday pageant ; instead of the guard of an alleged traitor 
on trial, in the midst of the multitudes whom he recently led to 
bloody strife. Within the court all was as calm and still as if 
an action for a builder’s bill had been languishing after vain at-* 
tempts to refer it ; and yet the proceedings did not want the ex- 
citement which the most ingenious defence coulj^ create ; for 
never were the noblest qualities of the English bar more per- 
fectly developed than in the conduct of the prisoner’s counsel. 
Mr Frost, the avowed leader of the Monmouthshire Chartists, 
with a wise reliance on these qualities, entrusted his defence to 
two of the most eminent Conservatives in the profession— -Sir 
Frederick Pollock! the present 'Attorney-General of Sir Robert 
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Peel, and Mr Fitfcroy Kelly; and nothing more strenuous or 
iuore fervent than their management of his cause, from first to 
last, can b§. imagined. At the earliest possible moment they took 
their Stand, and displayed the character of their defence, by a 
bold and nervous opposition to the peremptory challenges of the 
Crown ; — in the face of solemn decisions, acted on without con- 
troversy, they sustained an argument which, but for these prece- 
dents, would perhaps have succeeded, but which, against such 
precedents, was hopeless — in urging which they probably neither 
expected nor cared for direct success — but by which they manifest- 
ed their resolution to cast themselves unreservedly into the struggle, 
and their power to dare, and persevere, in every legitimate means, 
however unusual, of rescuing the life committed to their protec- 
tion. In arguing the subsequent objection to the list of witnesses, 
which they wisely reserved until the period when, if established, 
it could not have been obviated, they displayed even greater 
powder — the power of investing a mere technical complaint of an 
informality, caused by an indulgent concession to the wish of the, 
prisoner’s attorney, with the solemnity belonging to’ the charge 
and the issue ; and their splendid addresses to the Jury, at the 
close of the evidence for the Crown — urging that the object of the 
insurgents was less than traitorous — would have been triumphant 
but for one defect, which no ingenuity could supply, and no elo- 

r rnce conceal, — the absence of any offer to explain what else 
t object was. The defences were also illustrated by a speech 
of great vigour from Mr G, H. Rickards, a young Barrister, who 
was suddenly associated in the defence of Zeplianiah Williams ; 
and whose efforts were the more remarkable, as the topics had 
been apparently exhausted in. the preceding trial ; and the more 
pleasant, ag it incidentally afforded an example of the blessings 
6f those institutions which had been assailed, in which such 
ability can find its scope and its reward. 

But we have been led, by the recollection of these impressive 
scenes, from Qur immediate subject — the speech of the then Attor-> 
ney-General in opening the case for the prosecution of Frost. It 
seems to us a model for all such speeches — lucid, unimpassioried, 
and candid ; singularly abstinent in statement when any doubt 
existed as to admissibility in the import 1 of evidence ; distinct 
vet cautious in the annunciation of the law of treason ; and no 
further indicating the inference to be drawn from the alleged 
faets than was necessary to enable the jury to apply the proofs 
to the charge, and the prisoner’s counsel to understand the man- 
ner in which the accusation was to be sustained. Its only posi- 
tive merits as a composition — all that the mild performance of his 
duty admitted — are the clearness of its narrative, and some 
touches of picturesque power, seemingly thrown in without con- 
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sciousness, in mapping out before the jury the wild hill country 
of Monmouthshire, in which the insurrection was planned ; and 
along the tavitaes of which the insurgents marched tfrihe central 
point near Newport. Its details were fully sustained by the 
proofs, which showed that the three principal prisoners. Frost, 
Williams, and Jones, had assembled sturdy artisans, to the num- 
ber of many thousands, in the dead of the night, many of whom 
were armed with formidable weapons, and conducted them along 
the deep valleys to the plain near Newport, in such force that, 
if their junction had not been prevented by rain and tempest, 
.;nd the division which did arrive had not been dispersed by the 
troops, aided by the courage and wisdom of Sir Thomas Phillips, 
(who fortunately filled the office of mayor,) must have caused ex- 
tensive bloodshed and confusion. Many of the details were sin- 
gularly instructive — manifesting the utter ignorance of the insur- 
gents of the provisions of 4 The Charter/ which they seemed to 
fancy was 4 something to do good to the poor in workhouses*’ — . 
showing how a mere love of change and adventure could be 
wrought on, so as to induce thousands of men, earning excellent 
wages, to embrace a desperate enterprise, without knowing or 
caring for its purpose; how even heroic qualities, as in the case 
of poor George Snell, might be enlisted and urged to the death 
— for nothing; and all this effected by men, two of whom were 
stupidly ignorant, and the third, Frost, though a man of intelli- 
gence and education, wofully deficient in constancy and every 
attribute of a leader I The summing-up of the Lora Chief- Jus- 
tice Tindal, in the case of Frost, was so studiously mild, it pre- 
sented every point in favour of the prisoner with- such clear- 
ness and force, that an acquittal was anticipated by many; and 
when the heavy tread. of the Jurymen, descending the stairs from 
the grand jury-room, to which they had retired to deliberate, told 
as distinctly as words the decision of the prisoner’s fate, a strange 
thrill for the first time became audible among the crowd of 
expectant spectators. The dispassionate conduct of these pro- 
secutions by Sir John Campbell, and the solemn and gentle 
manner in which the Judges discharged their high functions, has 
probably tended more to destroy the influence of turbulent spirits 
among the workmen of Monmouthshire, than the terror of many 
executions. 

One of the latest duties performed by Sir John Campbell while 
Attorney-General, was his address on behalf of the Bar to Mr 
Justice Littledale, on the 8th of February 1841, when that learn- 
ed and excellent Judge sat in the Court of Queen’s Bench for the 
last time ; it gave universal satisfaction to the body in whose 
name it was delivered $ and tjjey will be glad to see it preserved 
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in this volume, from which we will transfer it to our pages. It 
consists of unexaggerated truth gracefully expressed. 

* Mr Justice Littledale — It having been intimated to the Bar that we 
fLre not to lflta the satisfaction of again seeing you on the Bench, I am 
deputed by their unanimous voice to express to your Lordship the deep 
sorrow they feel at this separation. Notwithstanding their entire con- 
fidence in the residue of the Court, they most sincerely regret that they 
should be deprived of a judge of such profound learning, distinguished 
acuteness, and spotless integrity, — who during the many years he has 
occupied the judgment -seat in this Court and the Circuits, — while he 
has ever displayed the utmost impartiality and independence, — yet, from 
the kindness of his nature, has never given offence to a human being. 
Though still in the full enjoyment of the high faculties which it has 
pleased God to bestow upon you, they are sensible that from- your emi- 
nent services to your country, you are well entitled to that dignified 
leisure to which you now gracefully retire. In that retirement we 
earnestly hope that you will long enjoy health and happiness. We re- 
joiejg to think that you will find occupation and delight in the renewed 
pursuit of those abstruse as well as elegant studies in which you early 
gained distinction, and which have been interrupted by your dev<^ 
tion to your professional and judicial duties. We beg leave to assure 
your Lordship that you carry along with you the gratitude and good 
wishes of every member of the profession of which you have so long 
been a distinguished ornament, and that we shall ever think and speak 
of you with feelings of respect and affection.’ 

Mr Justice Littledale did not long enjoy that dignified repose 
whiefi the gratitude and affection of the JBar desired for him ; 
he has gone to his rest, full of years and honours ; leaving be- 
hind him the memory of childlike simplicity of character, which 
has rarely indeed been preserved to old age amidst the anxieties 
' and the labours of the profession which he adorned. 

\ye now take leave of Lord Campbell — renewing our congra- 
tulations on the prosperity and honours which his industry has 
won, and our expression of regret that he has not, by the intro- 
duction of earlier speeches, enabled us to trace him through the 
first stages, of his progress. Although his most perfect efforts — 
those arguments on abstruse questions of law, which for exactness 
of reasoning and fertility of analogical illustration have never 
been excelled — are too technical for general appreciation, there 
have been many of his speeches to Juries which, if not, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, eloquent, exhibit ingenuity, tact, and 
sense in so high a degree, as to deserve other records than the 
verdicts they obtained. One recollection alone is sufficient to 
enrich his retirement — his share in the abolition of imprisonment 
for debt on mesne process — with all the wretchedness which it 
inflicted, and all the iniquity which it fostered. If he had achieved 
nothing but this, he would not h$ve lived or laboured in vain f 
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Art. III. — Introductory Lectures on Modern History By Tho- 
mas Arnold, D.D.i llegius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford, and Head Master of Rugby School. 
8vo. Oxford: 1842. 

T mperfectly as this volume of lectures, interrupted by the 
death of its lamented author, answers the promise, to the 
fulfilment of which we looked so eagerly, little more than a year 
ago, when he was appointed to the Chair of Modem History at 
Oxford, we should feel ourselves guilty of no common degree of 
neglect if we emitted to notice it ; for we may perhaps find no 
other occasion for paying our tribute of respect to one of the noblest 
minds and highest characters of these days, prematurely taken 
from Win the middle of a career of usefulness, which we believe 
we are guilty of no exaggeration in terming unparalleled in that 
4 line of life which Dr Arnold had adopted. 

As far as they throw light on the literary and intellectual 
attainments of their author, these lectures are undoubtedly in- 
complete enough ; and, regarded in that point of view, they pos- 
sess the positive fault of attempting too many things at once. 
They are impressed with the peculiarly eager temperament, the 
perjervidum ingenium , the active, but somewhat desultory range 
of thought which display themselves, more or less, in every 
production of the writer. Who thpt has read much, and felt 
strongly, on any subject, and who has not yet acquired that last 
and somewhat melancholy gift of experience, the art of arranging 
and chastening the thoughts as they arise, when favoured with 
some opportunity of giving vent to his accumulated ideas, has 
not* experienced the mixture of pleasurable excitement and em- 
barrassment produced by the throng of multitudinous topics 
pressing forwarder utterance? This argument to be confuted, 
. that to be urged, this long-cherished theory to be advanced, 
that well-remembered illustration to be furbished up for use — 
and all to be compressed within the narrow compass prescribed 
by overruling circumstances ! Just so we can conceive of Dr 
Arnold — from his youth an insatiable reader of history, and at 
the same time an active controversialist, in whose head every 
series of phenomena naturally crystallized into a theory — when 
he suddenly found himself invested with the office of pn histo- 
rical teacher. We perceive at once, in the odd mixture of mat- 
tefrs huddled together in these few pages, the variety of sub- 
jects which filled his mind, and the necessity under which he lay 
of disburdening himself of his feelings on each, as if the retentioa 
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of any part of his stores oppressed him. The province of history 
—the provinces of church and state — the characteristics of histo- 
rical style— ^military ethics — military geography — national pre- 
judices— religious and political parties in England — these are 
only stiiAe of the prominent topics rather glanced at than dis- 
cussed in the pages before us ; and put forward apparently as if 
for more* extended consideration at some future time — topics on 
which he longed to speak his mind to the world, and could not 
abstain from a partial disclosure of it-t-topics, many of them, on 
which we shall have long to wait for an instructor as rich at once 
in zeal and knowledge. 

But if this volume is to a certain extent disappointing, rather 
from the over-richness than meagreness of its contents, it will, if 
possible, add to the veneration with Which Its author's character 
is already regarded as a moral philosopher, arnl an instructor of 
the youth of England. It adds one more claim to*those which 
the late head master of Rugby already possessed on public gra- 
titude and veneration. 

Every one accustomed to English society has observed the 
strength of that generous tie which, in after life, connects the 
pupil, especially when bred in our great public schools, with his 
former master. Even in ordinary cases, we by no means admit 
the truth of the ill-natured saying, that there is little of this 
aiFectio|iate remembrance, except where the scholar feels himself 
superior to liis teacher. We believe it, on the contrary, to be 
the general rule, and that the exceptions arise only from causes 
discreditable either to the one party or the other. But, common 
a£ this feeling is, and derived as it is from many sources— from 
the instinctive attachment to old places and times — from Sensi- 
bility 4o kindness shown and interest manifested — from real gra- 
titude for substantial services— we are bound to add that, as far 
as our own observation has gone, it rarely, very rarely, has the 
higher tincture of reverence. The quondaffi schoolboy ma^ 
have a host Of pleasant recollections associated with the memory 
Sf his old tutor : he may regard him as the friend who directed 
his unformed taste — who introduced his youthful spirit into the 
magnificent domain of earthly knowledge — to whose counsels he 
teay possibly be indebted for a few valuable hints in the conduct 
Of life — more than this; who has imbued him with much of the 
Spirit of a gentleman, and a love of fairness and honourable deal- 
tor i but in very few instances; indeed, does he remember him 
as his guide towards the accomplishment of the real ends of his 
beihg. We do not pause to examine into the cause of this defi- 
ciency? much may be owing to Old peculiarities in the manage- 
ment of great schools, something to the character of many of out 
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most successful men in this line of life ; but ire think the fact 
will hardly be disputed. By far the most distinguished excep- 
tion to the rule, with whom we are acquainted, was Dr Arnold. 
He possessed the art, which is perhaps not very uncommon, of 
winning in a peculiar manner the affections of boys, and direct- 
ing their energies to whatever object he might himself hold out ; 
but, what is much more rare, he made it the one great business 
of his life to give those affections and energies a religious direc- 
tion. Distinguished as a schoolmaster in many respects, it was 
in this one that he was unrivalled. The mainspring of his suc- 
cess was his own deep affection for those placed under his care, 
which makes itself evident in every page of his sermons, chiefly 
addressed to the young. His was no entraining or engrossing 
religious eloquence, addressed as it were to minds in the mass, 
and carrying them away by movements of enthusiasm ; but a 
gentle, watchful influence, directed steadily to individual tem- 
peraments ; and above all, (which was partly the consequence oi 
the thorough reality of his own religious impressions,) not leav- 
ing religion to stand alone, as something to be learnt and stu- 
died apart from all things else, but connecting it with all that is 
most naturally attractive to the honest heart of youth ; — with un- 
compromising love of truth, with manliness and independence, 
with love and with gratitude. 

We dare not venture further on considerations of such deep 
and sacred importance. It is more to our purpose, and mofg 
connected with the subject of these lectures, to trace the steps 
by which lie was wont to lead the mind from feeling to think- 
ing; from the formation of a religious character, his first and 
main object, to the formation of opinion on religious as well as 
other subjects. The first rule wii him was, to follow the truth 
at all hazards — regardless in whW apparent difficulties it may 
involve us — regaafcss into what bad company it may lead us. 
The absolute rigwind duty of the mind to judge for itself the 
total negation of any human authority binding in matters of 
faith — these are points on which he insisted, in season and out of 
season, if wc may so express ourselves, with an ardour which not 
only rendered him very unpopular, as well it mi^ht, with per- 
sons of different opinions, but frequently exposed him to charges 
of imprudence and rashness from those who in the main agreed 
with him. This ardour proceeded, no doubt, in part from natu- 
ral impetuosity of disposition ; but it also arose from a deep con- 
viction, that tne dne'jgreat thirty Wanted, and in these times espe- 
cially, is, to infuse into the mind the power and the will to rest 
self-balanced ; — to incite it to implant in itself the seeds of prin- 
ciples, which neither the recklessness of business nor pleasure, nor 
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the thousand influences of party, might afterwards eradicate. 
The lines of Goethe— 

< Denn der Mensch, der su schwankenden Zeiten auch Schwankend 
gesinut ist, 

Der vermehret das Uebel, und breitet es weiter und weiter ; 

Aber wer fest auf dem Knne beharrt, der bildet die Welt sich/ — 

might almost be inscribed as the motto to the whole collection 
of his ethical and historical works. And his great endeavour — 
no one could set the example better than himself — was so to dis- 
cipline the mind, as to reconcile freedom of belief with real 
humility of spirit; to reconcile the unqualified rejection of au- 
thority, when imposed as binding, with docility and submissive- 
ness towards it when propounded as an object of respect ; — a 
reconcilement by no means difficult in itself, and possibly more 
common in practice than is generally imagined. Clear of his 
own way between the conflicting claims of authority and indivi- 
dual responsibility, he regarded with utter contempt the charges 
of presumption, so indiscriminately brought against all those who 
venture to differ from received opinions. Will-worship, as he 
well knew, is quite as fatally manifested in wilful and passionate 
adherence to such opinions, as in wilful and passionate rejection 
of them. The rule of humility does not mark out the line to be 
taken by the man of conscience, when authority and argument 
are in opposition ; but the manner and spirit in which his choice 
must be made. Nor is it difficult to apply, as he would have 
bidden us, to the controversies of the present day, the lesson in- 
tended to be conveyed in the following noble vindication of the 
Puritan character : — 

t To say that the Puritans were wanting in humility, because they did 
not acquiesce in the state of thiqgs which they found around them, is a 
mere extravagance, arising out total misapprehension of the nature 
of humility, and of the merits of the feeling of veneration. All earnest- 
ness and depth of character is incompatible with a notion of humi- 
lity.. A man deeply penetrated with some great truth, and compelled, 
k as it were, to obey it, cannot listen to every one who may be indifferent 
to it, or opposed to it. There is a voice to which he already owes obe- 
dience — which he serves with the humbleBt devotion, which he worships 
with the most intense veneration. It is not that such feelings are dead 
in him, but that he has bestowed them on one object and they are claim- 
ed for another. To which they ate most due is a question of justice : he 
may be wrong in his decision, and his worship may be idolatrous ; but 
io also maybe the worship which his opponents call upon him to render. 
If, indeed, it can be shown, that a man admires and reverences nothing, 
he may justly be taxed with want of humility; but this is at variance 
with the very notion of an earnest character, for its earnestness consists 
in its devotion to some one object, as opposed to a proud or contemptu- 
ous indifference* Bat if it be meant* that reverence in itself is good, so 
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that the more objects of veneration we have the better is our character, 
this is to confound the essential difference between veneration and love. 
The excellence of love is its universality; we are told that even the High- 
est Object of all cannot be loved if inferior objects are hated. And with 
some exaggeration in the expression, we may admit the truth of Cole- 
ridge's lines — ^ 

“ He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast : ” 

Insomuch that, if we were to hear of a man sacrificing even his life to 
save that of an animal, we could not help admiring him. But the excel- 
lence of veneration consists purely in its being fixed upon a worthy object; 
when felt indiscriminately, it is idolatry or insanity. To tax any one, 
therefore, with want of reverence, because he pays no respect to what 
we venerate, is either irrelevant or is a mere confusion. The fact, so far 
as it is true, is no reproach, but an honour; because to reverence all per- 
sons and all things is absolutely wrong: reverence shown to that which 
does not deserve it, is no virtue — no, nor even an amiable weakness, but 
a plain folly and sin. But if it be meant that he is wanting in proper 
reverence, not respecting what is to be really respected, that is assuming 
the whole question at issue, because what we call divine he calls an idol; 
and as, supposing that we are in the right, we are bound to fall down 
and worship ; so, supposing him to be in the right, he is no less bound to 
pull it to the ground and destroy it.' — (P. 268 .) 

Those who have thus learnt the real characteristics of venera- 
tion and humility, will understand the lesson which the history 
of the world so abundantly teaches — that self-will and pride play 
their vagaries quite as wantonly under the banner of authority as 
under that of private judgment; — a lesson renewed to us by the 
experience of every day, to the great astonishment of that part 
of the world which is taken in by fine professions. 

It will be readily perceived, from this as well as a hundred 
other passages in his works, that Arnold made it a great part 
of his business to carry on war against prejudices ; and certainly 9 
a more determine^we might hlpost say a more indiscriminating 
warfare, was never waged. Those among our prejudices to which 
we are apt to give the tenderest names, and treat as peculiarly 
creditable to ourselves, met from him with no more quarter than 
the rest. Perhaps it may be thought, even by those who most 
admird the singleness of his devotion to truth, that in some 
instances his zeal was so unscrupulous that he ran the risk of 
rooting out good feelings along with mere weaknesses ; but such 
was the character of the man. Take, for instance, the following 
attack on the virtue of patriotism, as vulgarly understood : — 

* But here that feeling of pride and selfishness interposes, which, under 
the name of patriotism, has so long tried to pass itself off for a virtue* 1 
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As men, in proportion to their moral advancement, learn to enlarge the 
circle of their regards ; as an exclusive affection for our relations, our 
clan, or our country, is a sure mark of an unimproved mind ; so is that 
narrow and unchristian feeling to he condemned, which regards with jea- 
lousy the progress of foreign nations, and cares for no portion of the 
human race but that to vvUjch itself belongs. The detestable encourage- 
ment so long given to iMwonal enmities — the low gratification felt by 
every people in extolling themselves above their neighbours — should not 
be forgotten amongst the causes which have mainly obstructed the im- 
provement of mankind. 

i Exclusive patriotism should be ca 9 t off, together with the exclusive 
ascendency of birth, as belonging to the follies and selfishness of our 
uncultivated nature. Yet, strange to say, the former at lea 6 t is upheld 
by men who not only call themselves Christians, hut are apt to use the 
charge of irreligion as the readiest weapon against those who differ from 
them. So little have they learned of the spirit of that revelation, which 
taught emphatically the abolition of an exclusively national religion and 
„ a local worship, that 60 men, being all born of the same blood, might 

* make their sympathies co-extensive with their bond of universal brother- 
hood/ — ( Appendix to Thucydides , Vol. i.) 

This scrupulousness of conscience is carried by him into the 
minutest details : and we have been rather amused to observe 
how he labours to disabuse his class, in these lectures, of the de- 
lusive notion that one Englishman can beat three Frenchmen ; 
assuring us that we were quite as satisfactorily beaten by them, 
under William the Third and the Duke of Cumberland, as they 

* by us under Marlborough and Wellington. 

It is in a similar spirit that he warns readers of history against 
the ordinary sedbetion of favourite party names and watchwords, 
outliving the immediate occasion which gave birth to them. 

* This inattention to altered circumstances, which would make us be 
Guelfs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, because the Guelf 
cause had been right in the eleventh or twelfth, is a fault of most uni- 
versal application in all political aue$tions, and i A often most seriously 
mischievous. It is deeply seated ir human nature jbeing in fact no other 
than an exemplification of the force of habit. It like the case of a 
settler landing in a ccutftry overrun with woocPand undrained, and 
visited, therefore, by excessive falls of rain. The evil of wet, and damp, 
and closeness, is besetting him on every side ; he clears away the woods 
tod drains bis land* and by doing so mends both his climate and his own 
$oaditioo, Encouraged by his success, he perseveres in his system ; — 
clearing a country is with him synonymous with making it fertile and 
; and he levels, nr rather sets fire to, his forests without mercy. 
Meanwhile the tide has turned without his observing it ; he has already 
clewed enough, and every additional clearance is a mischief ; damp and 
wet are bo longer the evils most to be dreaded, but excessive drought. 

. The rains do not fell in sufficient quantity, the springs become Tow, the 
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rivers become less and less fitted for navigation. £ Yet habit blinds him 
for a long while to the real state of the case, and he continues tp encou- 
rage a coming mischief in hi> dreat} of ope that has become pb$olete. 
We have long been making progress on our present tack; yet if yve do 
not go about now, we shall run ashore. Consider the popular feeling at 
this moment against capital punishments; what is it hut continuing to 
burn the woods when the country actuall^Wants shacte and moisture? 
Year after year men talked of the severity of the penal code, ami 
struggled against it in vain. The feeling became stronger and stronger, 
and at last effected all, and more than all, which it had at first vainly- 
demanded ; yet still from mere habit it pursues its course, no longer to 
the restraining of legal cruelty, but to the injury of innocence and tbp 
encouragement of crime, and encouraging that worse evil, a sympathy 
with wickedness justly punished, rather than with the law, whether of 
God or man, unjustly violated. So men have continued to cry out 
against the power of the Crown, after the Crown had been shackled band 
and foot; and to express the greatest dread of popular violence, long 
after that violence was exhausted, and the anti-popular party was not only 
rallied, hut had turned the tide of battle, and was victoriously pressing 
upon its enemy.’ — (P. 25 2.) 

It is very unnecessary to add, after such comments as these, 
that Dr Arnold belonged to no party in Church or State. Under 
no circumstances could he have belonged to any : his indepen- 
dence of spirit, his almost over-refined delicacy of conscience, 
perhaps a certain restiveness of disposition when forced to travel 
in compurty, would alike have forbidden it. But as it was, he 
detested the spirit of party with a perfect abhorrence; be de- 
tested it as the great rival in the minds of men with the love of 
his idol, Truth. He never fails, on any occaifcm, to impress this 
aversion, in the strongest language, on all whom Be addresses. 
It is a matter on which he admits of no compromise whatever; 
none of that specious rhetoric Ijy which we persuade ourselves 
that party is an indifferent means of arriving at a good end — that 
only through becoming party men can we hope to be useful, and 
so forth. His plain language is, that all such pleas, and all such 
hopes, must b^bandonea by the honest man— much more by 


* Perhaps we may remark on this geographical illustration as sug- 
gesting some other of its author’s peculiarities . — his remarkable power 
of turning such illustrations to his purpose ; and the readiness of his ima- 
gination to welcome the curious and marvellous in matters of fact. 
Many naturalists have thought this theory of the effect of the removal* 
of forests on the amount of rain, carried much too far ; and it would be 
difficult to point out an instance of a river which has become unnavigahle 
in consequence of it. We might also refer to his strange views respecting 
animal magnetism and cognate matters. 
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. tbe.tChmtian. He had himself counted the cost, and made the 
ftaori&eet. He Lad fully reconciled himself to the apparent use- 
lessness of <a life unconnected with party in a country like this. 
*At one period of his career, he was the subject of great unpopu- 
larity :*jhis views were misrepresented, his character maligned, his 

P rofessional success menaced ; lie only recovered himself, after a 
>t)g probation, by the great amiableness of his character, and 
through the fame acquired by his peculiar talent for instruction ; 
for he was of no party, and consequently had no band of brothers 
to back him. Eminent in piety as in learning, he never attained 
' a step in the Church ; for he was of no party, and had, therefore, 
no claim on any patron. Yet there is nothing in his writings of 
the stoicism expressed in the stern 

‘ Taci, e lascia dir le genti/ 

of Dante ; nothing of that querutousness w T e have often remarked 
0n excellent men who have had the honesty to renounce party 
and its advantages for themselves, but are unreasonable enough 
to be disappointed that parties do not seek after and follow them. 
Vehement m self-defence — ardent in attack — fond by nature of 
controversial skirmishing — he is always in the field against some 
qjass of thinkers or other ; and always seems very unaffectedly 
surprised that the opposite ranks which he alternately attacks 
remain alike unbroken by his artillery ; and therefore it is no 
wonder, that while some were abusing him as a latitudinarian, 
others maintained that he was halfway on the road to modern 
* Catholicism.’ l^t the principles of his practical philosophy lay 
deep, and l^S equanimity was, therefore, not to be moved by the 
inevitable results of his own chbice ; — a choice to which he else- 
where solemnly exhorts his young audience, in a passage which 
seems to breathe the very essence at once of his religious sin- 
cerity, and his manly integrity of soul. 

4 Be of one party to the death, and that is Christ’s ; but abhor evjery 
other 5 abhor it, that is, as a thing to which to join yourselves for every 
party is mixed up of good and evil, of truth and fals^ood ; and in join- 
ing it, therefore, you join with the one as well as the other. If circum- 
stances should occur which oblige you practically to act with any one 
party, as the least of two evils, then watch yourselves the more, lest the 
least of two evils should, by any means, commend itself at last to your 
mind as a positive good. Join it with a sad and reluctant heart, protest- 
ing against its evil, dreading its victory, far more pleased to serve it by 
suffering than by acting ; for it is in Christ's cause only that we can act 
with heart and soul, as well as patiently and triumphantly suffer. Do 
this amidst reproach, and suspicion, and cold friendship, and zealous en- 
mity ; for this is the portion of those who seek to follow their Master, 
Wd him only* Do it, although your foes be they of your own ho^se* 
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hold : those whom nature, or habit, or choice, h$d once bound to ypu 
most closely. And then you will understand how, evep now, there i£ a 
daily cross to be taken up by those who seek not to please men, but God ; 
yet you will learn no less, how that cioss, meekly and firmly borne, whe- 
ther it be the cross of men’s ill opinion from without, or of our oprn evil*, 
nature struggled against within, is now, as ever, peace, and wisdom, and 
sanctification, and redemption, through Him who first bore it.’ — (Sermons, 
vol. iii. 263.) 

But Dr Arnold was a 6 crotchety 9 man : such appears to have 
been the general estimate of his character. It is an epithet of % 
many meanings ; but it seems to us to be commonly and sig- 
nificantly applied to those who endeavour to ascertain the truth 
on every separate subject of enquiry, instead of /ollowing the 
ordinary process of taking up whole bundles of opinions as they 
are commonly found connected together. Whoever does this, is 
very certain to agree in some points with one party, and in some 
with another ; and equally certain to be called crotchety by both. 
But we must say in justice, that the epithet does to a certain 
extent describe his chaiacter, in gome of its minute peculiarities. 
There was a rapidity of judgment about him — a haste in arriving 
at conclusions, which is apt to leai to the sudden formation of 
opinions — possibly to a little fickleness, on minor points, in ad«* 
herencc to them. His judgment seems to have been influenced 
at once by an abhorrence of dogmatism, commonly so called, and 
an impatience of scepticism. We do not mean dn a religious 
sense only, but in historical and every other research. He could 
not, like Montaigne, se reposer tranquil lement^sur Voreiller du 
doute. He had a mind averse from suspense, dissatisfied and 
uneasy under the pressure of doubt ; and, therefore, disposed to 
generalize dfl once, where slower and more cold-blooded men 
would consider the process of induction hardly begun. To this 
was joined a strong moral perception, and a disposition particu- 
larly inclined towards ethical speculation — towards predicating 
moral right and wrong of every phenomenon whicltybuman his- 
tory and human nflture exhibit : a peculiarity which he seems to 
us to have caught in great measure from association with his 
early friend Archbishop Wjjately, just as he caught his style of 
historical research from Niebuhr ; — and a deep interest in the 
controversies of the day, with an eagerness to liberate his own 
mind by expressing his sentiments upon each of them. It is no 
disparagement of Dr Arnold to say, that this very eagerness 
sometimes appears to us to betray a secret uneasiness— a mis- 
giving as to the results of his own conscientious enquiries. There 
are few, ’indeed, who, having deliberately* rejected the idolatries 
pf parties and systems, can rest undisturbedly on the ground they 
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have chosen for themselves ; for such thinkers have nothing of 
the ready support on which others so confidently lean. They 
would be more than men, if there were not moments when the 
very foundations seem to give way under them, and their own 
hearts to sink also — moments when they are tempted even to 
look with envy on those who march forward sternly or cheerfully, 
looking neither to the right nor the left, through regions in which 
they stumble and grope lor light; yet their victory is not the 
less complete, although the enjoyment of its fruits, like all hu- 
man enjoyment, is interrupted by obstinate question] jigs of its 
own reality. 

It is a curious result of these tendencies, that Dr Arnold should 
have gone so far out of his way as. to subjoin to his Inaugural 
Lecture a special appendix on a subject certainly very remotely 
connected with the matters developed in it — namely, the refuta- 
tion, by name, of the Archbishop of Dublin’s views as to the 
separation of the duties of Church and State: and with him 
he has done us the honour to join ourselves, (alluding to an 
article in a late number of this Journal.) He endeavours to 
unite ‘ one half of the Archbishop of Dublin’s theory with one 
‘ half of Mr Gladstone’s : .agreeing cordially with Mr Glad- 
‘ stone in the moral theory of the State, and agreeing as cor- 
‘ dially with the Archbishop in the Christian theory of the 
‘ Church ; and deducing from the two the conclusion, that the 
* perfect State and the perfect Church are identical.’ It seems 
to us that there are at least four theories afloat on this much de- 
bated subject. * One is, that the authorities which we commonly 
term ‘ the Church’ Qpght to decide circa sacra; and that the 
authorities we call ‘the State’ have nothing to do but to enforce 
those decisions by civil penalties : this was the anciently received 
doctrine, so beautifully exemplified in the practice on the writ de 
limretico comburendo . 7'he next ascribes, if we may term it so, a 
sort of pre-existent harmony to Church and State; allotting to the 
State a purer cired sacra, on a kind of assumption that it will 
proceed in harmony with the ecclesiastical authorities. The 
third is what, in the dictionary of theological hate, is called 
Erastian ; namely, that the State has absolute authority circa 
sacra, to be enforced by civil penalties, irrespectively of the deci- 
sions of ecclesiastical authorities; and this is Dr Arnold’s. The 
fourth is, that the civil governor has no such authority whatever, 
either in hfe legislative, or executive character, although he may 
occasionally lend his aid, with benefit, for the attainment of 
purely religions objects ; and this appears to be the Archbishop 
of Dublin'*’ We are far from wishing to revive the controversy 
on our own account ; least of all, in commenting on the language 
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of an antagonist, whose pure and lofty charity of soul deprived 
his tenets, if erroneous they he, of all the danger which com- 
monly attends such error ; and yet it is well to recollect that 
even Dr Arnold, with a spirit to which all religious despotism 
was abhorrent, Uras drivgp, by the force of his theory, to refuse to 
all avowed 4 unbelievers in Christ/ a share in the legislature of 
a Christian country. Our object is much more to notice the 
peculiarities of the man, the eager, although tolerant, spirit with 
which he rushed into this as into other controversies; and the 
tendency of his mind to rapid generalization. 

Now, one fruitful parent of theories is, the use of words (to 
employ a trite comparison) not as current coin, but as counters, 
to which the reasoner may affix his own imaginary value. The 
word 4 Church/ is a very favourite counter with theorists ; the 
word 4 State/ is another, of which the meaning is quite as arbi- 
trary. Before we can ascertain the truth of the 4 moral theory* 
of the State, we must understand what the State is. Now, Dr^ 
Arnolds argument seems to rest entirely on the assumption, that 
Government, State, and Nation may be used as synonymous terms. 
Grant him this, and undoubtedly one great difficulty in the way 
of his theory is removed. 4 When I speak of the Government/ 
he says, * I am speaking of it as expressing the mind and will of 
4 the nation ; and though a government may not impose its own 
4 law, human or divine, upon an adverse people , yet a nation, act- 
4 ing through its government, may certainly choose for itself 
* such a law as it deems most for its good.’ — 4 In a corrupt State, 

4 the government and people are wholly at variance ; in a per- 
4 feet State, they would be wholly one ;*in ordinary States, they 
4 are one more or less imperfectly/ — 4 For the right of a nation 
4 over its own territory must be at least as absolute as that of 
4 any individual over his own house and land ; and it surely is 
4 not an absurdity to suppose that the voice of government can 
4 ever be the voice of the nation ; although they unhappily too 
4 often differ, yet surely they may conceivably, and very often do 
4 in practice , completely agree/— (P. 65.) Here the right of a 
government to legislate circd sacra is rested, where all men of 
reasonable views must res { it, on its 4 expressing the will of the 
4 nation/ Suppose the objector to take the ground, that the 
government, in point of fact, never does express the will of the 
nation except by accident ; for that nine-teitths of mankind are 
governed by rulers who rest their authority €n the principle, that 
they are not placed there to express, but to control, the will of the 
nation ; while ip those countries which are most democratically 
goyerned, the government can represent, at best, only the nume- 
rical majority of the nation ; — a majority which may, or may aot, 
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comprehend the religious or the intelligent portion of it ; how is he 
to be answered bn these premises ? If the idea of a State could be 
realized with any reasonable probability, we can easily understand 
the value of a theory founded upon it — although actual States 
might be but imperfect agents to carryit output if the idea is 
one which history and common sense alike show us can never be 
realized at all, we do not understand how the theory can stand 
alone. In fact, Dr Arnold seems elsewhere to admit that his 
principle goes no further than this — that 4 the favourite objec- 
4 tions against the State's concerning itself with religion, apply no 

4 less to the theory of a Church The moral theory of a 

4 State is not open to the objection commonly brought against 
4 our actual constitution, namely,, that Parliament is not a fit 
4 body to legislate on matters of religion ; for the council of a 
4 really Christian State would consist of Christians at once good 
4 and sensible, quite as much as the council of a really Christian 
4 Church/ — (P. 63.) Now, since we may very safely assume, that 
since Christendom began there has never been any thing ap- 
proaching to a 4 really Christian State’ — since we may safely 
foretell that there never will be, until the kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of the Lord — this comparison seems to 
reduce the whole to a question of expediency ; whether, uf>on the 
whole, it is best that the spiritual government of mankind should 
be left to those authorities whom we commonly term the Church, 
unarmed with coercive power, or to the temporal government 
which possesses it. Dr Arnold preferred the latter ; and he had 
a perfect right to do so ; but not to erect his own preference into 
an axiom. He considgred the Church 4 a society far worse go- 
4 verned than most States.* It may be so ; but other political 
philosophers may think that most States are, upon the whole, 
worse governed than the Church ; and who is to decide between 
them? 

And some may be disposed to think, that it was the weakness 
of the position which he had undertaken to maintain, which drove 
him to put forward such paradoxes as that excommunication is a 
temporal punishment, (p. 57 ;) or, still more unworthy of himself, 
such vulgar arguments as that of the 4 almost unanimous consent 
4 of all writers on government, whether heathen or Christian, 

4 down to the 18th oentury/ Dr Arnold, of all men, ought to 
have been best aware, that on the great questions which concern 
the government ofvnankind, so long as the consent of all writers 
is nearly unanimous, it is worthless. Consent is worthless, until 
people begin to think ; and thoqght is only provoked by oppo- 
sition. ; Quot homines tot sentential, as he elsewhere says, 4 holds 
4 good only where there is any thinking at all : otherwise there 
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‘ may be an hundred millions of men, and only una sententia , if 
4 the minds of the 99,999,999 are wholly quiescent.* He might 
also have remembered, that if 4 nearly unanimous consent’ is 
conclusive for his views of a State, it is quite as conclusive against 
his views of a Church. * We willingly quit so> barren a subject ; 
and could only wish that all who maintain similar views, whether 
on Dr Arnold’s or any other premises, would represent to them- 
selves and their readers their main position in its literal sense ; 
namely, that it is the chief duty of the existing governor of 
every existing State, whether King or Majority, to take care of 
the spiritual welfare of every citizen. We by no means' assert 
that they would change their opinions, but merely that they 
would see the subject in a very different light, if it were once 
freed from the endless fallacies of general words. When it was 
represented to the Emperor Ferdinand II., that the course which 
he was pursuing towards the Protestants of Bohemia, would ren- 
der that kingdom a desert, his answer was, 4 malunius regnum vas - 
* tatum quam damnatum .’ All we contend is, that on Dr Arnold’s 
principles it is impossible to prove that the Emperor was wrong. 

As a more interesting specimen of his style of writing and 
turn of v thought, we would select his views on certain points of 
military morality, in which he runs as boldly into opposition to 
a host of commonly received and current notions, as he does, at 
other times, in questions of more ordinary controversy. Nothing 
is more customary than to speak in tones of praise of the conduct 
of citizens in assuming arms as volunteers, and rising en masse; 
or enrolling in guerilla-parties, to repel foreign invasion. And 
it seems to be rather a prevalent ideap- that in proportion as 
nations approach more nearly to the idea of free civil govern- 
ment, they acquire an organization for the purpose of self-de- 
fence, which will eventually render military strength of no avail, 
and abolish standing armies. Not a few visionaries of our time 
have foretold the euthanasia of the modern military system, in 
this general arming of all classes ; — the advent of the day, in the 
language of the clever dreamer De Vigny, when uniforms will be 
ridiculous, and regular war obsolete. And, whether they consi- 
der such anticipations fanciful or not, most politicians seem to 
assume that their realization would be a step in the social progress 
of the world. Dr Arnold’s views were widely different. And, as 
his manner was, his imagination being stroi^ly impressed with 
certain evils inherent in the system of irregular warfare, he could 
not stop short of wholesale and absolute condemnation of it. 

* The truth is, that if war, carried on by regular armies under the 
strictest discipline, is yet a great evil, an irregular partizan warfare i&tui 
evil ten times more intolerable; it is in fact no other than to give f) 
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license to a whole population to commit all sorts of treachery, rapine, 
and cruelty, without any restraint ; letting loose a multitude of armed 
men, with none of the obedience and none of the honourable feelings of 
a soldier j cowardly because they are undisciplined, and cruel becaush 
they are cowardly* It seems, then, the boundeh duty of every govern- 
ment, not only not to encourage such irregular warfare on the part of 
its population, but carefully to repress it ; and to oppose its enemy only 
with its regular troops, or with men regularly organized, and acting 
under authorized officers, who shall observe the ordinary humanities of 
civilized war. And what are called patriotic insurrections, or irregular 
risings of the whole population to annoy an invading army by all means, 
ought impartially to be condemned, by whomsoever and against whom- 
soever practised, as a resource of small and doubtful efficacy, but full 
of certain atrocity, and. a most terrible aggravation of the evils of war. 
Of course, if an invading army sets the example of such irregular war- 
fare ; if they proceed, after the manner of the ancients, to lay waste the 
country in mere wantonness — to burn houses, and to he guilty of personal 
outrages on the inhabitants, then they themselves invite retaliation, and 
a guerilla warfare against such an invader becomes justifiable. But our 
censure in all cases should have reference, not to the justice of the ori- 
ginal war, which is a point infinitely disputable, but to the simple ques- 
tion — which side first set the example of departing from the laws of civil- 
ized warfare, and of beginning a system of treachery and atrocity ? 

4 As this is a matter of some importance, I may be allowed to dwell a 
little longer upon a vague notion, not uncommonly, as I believe, enter- 
tained, that a people whose country is attacked, by which is meant, whose 
territory is the seat of war, are sustaining some intolerable wrong which 
they are justified in repelling by any and every means. But in the na- 
tural course of things, war must be carried on in the territory of one 
belligerent or of the othqr ; it is an accident merely, if their fighting 
ground happen to be the country of some third party. Now, it can- 
not be said that the party which acts on the offensive, war having been 
once declared, becomes in the wrong by doing so, or that the object 
of all invasion is conquest ; you invade your enemy in order to 
compel him to do you justice — that is, to force him to make peace on 
reasonable terms. This is your theory of the case, and it is ohe which 
^fnust be allowed to he maintainable, just as much as that of your 
enemy ; for all laws of war waive, and must waive, the question as to 
the original justice of the quarrel — they assume that both parties 
are equally in -the right. But suppose invasion for the sake of con- 
quest, I do not say of the whole of your enemy's country, but of that 
portion of it which you are invading; as we have many times invaded 
French colonies with at view to their incorporation permanently with the 
British dominions. Conquests of such a sort are no violations necces- 
sarily of the legitimate object of war ; they may be considered as a secu- 
rity token Alt the time to come. Yet, undoubtedly, the shock to the 
inhabitants of the particular countries so invaded is very great ; it was 
ttrft a iigbtthiftg for the Canadian, or the inhabitant of Trinidad, or of 
the Cape of Good Hope, to be severed from the people of his own blood 
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and language, from hia own mother state, and to be subjected t6 the do- 
minion of foreigners — men with a strange langtisge,v£trange manners, a 
different church, and a different law. That the fhh&bitants of such 
countries should enlist very zealously in the mUiti*, and should place the - 
resources of defence very readily in the han^s of the government, is quite 
just and quite their duty. 1 am only deprecating &£ notion' that they 
should rise in irregular warfare^ each man or egch^village for itself, and 
assail the invaders as their personal enemies, killing them whenever and 
wherever they can find them. Or, again, suppose that the invasion is 
undertaken for the purpose of overthrowing the existing government of ■ 
a country, as the attempted French descents to co-operate with the Jano- 
bites, or the invasion of France by the coalescing powers in 1^92 and 
1793, and again in 1814 and 1815. When the English afnfy ad vanned, 
into France in 1814, respecting persons and property, and paying for 
every article of food which they took from the country, would it have 
been for tne inhabitants to burricade every village, to have lurked in 
every thicket, and behind every wall, to shoot stragglers and sentinels, 
and keep up, night and day, a war of extermination ? If, indeed, the 
avowed object of the invader be the destruction, not of any particular 
government, but of the national exigence altogether ; if he fhus disclaims 
the usual object of legitimate war — S fair and lasting peace — and declares 
that he makes it a war of extermination, he doubtless cannot complain \i 
the usual laws of war are departed from against him, when he himself 
sets the example. But, even then, when we consider what unspeakable 
atrocities a partizan warfare gifes birth to, and that no nation attacked 
by an overwhelming force of disciplined armies was ever saved by such 
means, it may be doubted* even then, whether it he justifiable, unless the 
invader drives the inhabitants to it, by treating them from the beginning 
as enemies, and outraging their persons and property. If this judgment 
seem extreme to any one, I would only ask him tp consider well, first, the 
cowardly, treacherous, and atrocious character of all guerilla warfare ; and 
in the next place the certain misery which it entails on the country which 
practises it, and its ineflicacy, as a general rule to conquer or expel an 
enemy, however much it may annoy him/ — (P. 204.} 

v This is only one instance, among many, of the tendency of 
which we have spoken, to deduce general lessons from every class 
of facts which the writer is engaged in investigating. And it 
appears to form, according to his view, an essential part of the 
duties of an historian, that he should be ready at all moments to 
adapt his inferences from ancient experience to the particular 
questions which agitate his own age — to make the present and 
the past mutually illustrate each other. Such$ at least, is the 
meaning we ascribe to the following remarkable passage, in which 
he lays down broadly the difference between the antiquary and 
the historian. 

‘ Whaf is it that the ftiere antiquarian wants, and which the merf 
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4I90 ; do that ^tixe^sa^aciobs enough in detecting the weak 
bhaptcter/hasroften Jjdld them "both up to lidicule ? They 
rafe wanted What is the essential; acpqmpanifnent to all our knowledge 
M%tp.$asi£ a lively and pxteftsivft knowledge of the present ; they wanted 
lhe f &A*t of'continually viewing the two in combination with each othei ; 
they wanted that m^tez^povfar which enables us to take appoint fiom 
which to cmitemplate^both at a distance, and so to judge of each and of 
luftb, as if We belonged to 9 neither. For i As ftpm the views so obtained — 
from the Conclusions so acquired — that the wisdom is fjprmefl which may 
KealJy assist in shaping and prepaiing the couise of the future. 

** Afltiquanatiis#), then, is the knowledge of the past enjoyed by one 
wffol)a%no lively knowledge of the present. Thence it is, when concerned 
with gi At aiatteis, a* dull knowledge. It may be lively in little things ; 
It may conceive vividly the shape and colour of a diess, or the style ot a 
building, because no 4 nan can be so ignoiant as not to have a distinct 
notion of these m his own times ; he must have a full ronceptftn of the 
coat he weais and the house he lives in. But the past is 1 ejected to us 
l>y the^present^ so far as we see and hndeistand'the present, so far we 
cau see and undei stand the past ; so far, but no faithcr. And this is the 
leason why scholars and antiquarians, nav, and men calling themselves 
historians also, have written so uninslhictively of the ancient world ; they 
could do no otherwise, for they did not understand the woild around them. 
How can he compiehend the paiftes of other days who has no clear no- 
tion ot those of hifl own ? What sense can he have of the piogress of 
the great contest of human affairs ify ft* earlier stages, when it rages 
around him at this actual moment unnoticed, or felt to he no more than 
a mere indistinct hubbub of sound* and confusion of weapons ? What 
cause is at issue in the combat, be knows not: Wheieas, on the other 
baud, be who feels his own times keenly, to whom they are a positive 
reality, with a good and evil distinctly perceived m them, such a man 
will write a lively and impressive account of past times, even though his 
knowledge be insufficient and bis prejudices strong. This, I think, is the 
merit of Mitford, and it is a great one. His very anti- Jacobin partialities, 
much as they have interfeied with the fairness of his histosgL have yet 
completely 'saved it from being dull. He took an interest iirtlie parties 
of Greece, because he was alive ty the parties of his own time ; he de- 
scribed the popular party in Athens just as he would have described the 
► Whigs of England; he was unjust to Demosthenes because he would 
have been unjust to Mr Fox f llis knowledge of the Gieek language 
was limited, and so was his learning altogether ; but because he was an 
English gentleman who felt and understood the state of things aiound 
him, and entered warmly into its parties, therefore he was able to write 
a history of Gieece, which has the great charm of reality; and which, if 
1 may judge by my own experience, is read at first with interest, and 
retains its hold firmly on the memory/ — (P. 108 .) 

If the meaning of this passage only were, that the historian is 
better qualified for his task whose mind is rich in the knowledge 
of the world he lives in, (which seems to have been a* part at 
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truth. But if it is ipeant that a gQp*d Ws^flW^fhtw'^ 0 tfj 5 | 5 i Sf 
^int£rested in modern contrq vers ids, aqd m^^liia^Mtorj,l&h^t» - 
Vient to tKe object of influencing tbe'e£hvrejth>ns of hi$^r£^$rs? 
respecting them, it may, perhaps, be sfu esjaoged’ yheftel* he Is not * 
rather describing wfc(ar has been called tne jftiilQsoph^of History, 
than history itself. ^ 9 cl it would assured] y^r^quite a Vtjy seyere 
and vigorous judgment: — indeed, a greater degree of impartially 
and inaccessibility to passion and prejudice than 1 * we can fairly 
expect from metn — for a liistoiiaft, who has tfae present* fofl in 
, sight, and strongly exciting his imagination, to be cal m» arm just- 
in his review of the past. Mitford’s History of Greece may, 
for ought we know, be an attractive woi # k, and 4, so may Cod- 
bett’s History of the Reformation ; but, after all, the interest they 
excite is much the same with that of a clever political pamphlet. 
But it could not. be said of Gibbon, Hume, or Robertson, or 
Ranke, or even Dr Arnold’s great master NieBuhr, that they 
display the habit of continually viewing the past in combination* 
with the present ; and yet, vftio will venture to call them mere 
antiquarians ? Histories such a,s theirs have all the excellence 
which belongs to the ablest order of conversation ; — where *tlie 
speaker, while he condenses the information which he has to im- 
pait, leaves, at the same tintfe, gracefully but incidentally, the im- 
pression of the fulness of his knowledge on other subjects. His- 
tory, such as Dr Arnold would prefer it — and his own historical 
works afFoid examples of the kind — would rather resemble the 
brilliant talk of very clever speakers, who cannot tell us what we 
want to know without adorning the narration with inferences and 
illustrations drawn from a hundred distant sources. 

We prefer, to this attempt to fix the true historical character, 
the fotlpwing pointed sketch of the characteristics of style in 
different historians ; and its importance as an indication of the 
^degree of value to be reposed in them as authorities. Any reader 
who is conversant with this branch of literature, will re&lily find 
names to fit the following characters 

* The main thing to look to is, of course, his work itself. Here the 
very style gives us an impression by no means to be dismissed. If it is 
very heavy and cumbrous, it indicates either a dull man or a pompous 
man, or at least a slow and awkward man ; if it be tawdry, and full of 
commonplaces enunciated with great solemnity, the writer is most likely 
a silly man ; if it be highly antithetical, and full«of unusual expressions, 
or artificial ways of stating a plain thing, the writer is cleaily an aflected 
man. If it be plain and simple — always clear, but never eloquent — the 
wiitey may be a very sensible man, but is too hard and dry to be a very 
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great man. If, on the other band, It ia always eloquent, rich' in illustra- 
tions, full of animation, but too uniformly so, and without the relief of 
simple and quiet passages, we /mist admire the writer’s genius in a very 
high “degree; but we may fear that he is too continually excited to have 
attained to .the highest wisdptn, fo^ that is necessarily calm. In this 
manner the mere language of an historian will furnish us with something 
of a key to his mind ; ancbwill tell us, or at least give us cause to pre- 
sume, in what his m$in strength lies, and in what he is deficient/ — 
(P. 384.) ' ' * * ir * ** 

We * can nt>t* place the distinction between the antiquary and 
historian exactly^where Dr Arnold places it ; but without en- 
deavouring at present to establish another, it is enough to say tlia£ 
the attempt to draw it is very characteristic of the writer. The 
faults of his manner (for such we would call them, if faults they 
are, rather than faults of style, which in all his writings is 
good) arise from over-eagerness in illustration and compari- 
son. blemishes in historical composition, they are peculiar 
merits in the work of education. They are among the talents by 
which- he was so eminently successful in exciting the enthusiasm 
of the young, in the studies to which he directed them. What we 
may term the youthfulness of his manner — his luxuriant discur- 
siveness, when a passage in Livy invites him to, a discussion of 
the physical geography of the Roman Campagna, or a chapter 
of Thucydides to speculations on the politics of modern repub- 
lics ; — this constituted its great charm to the temper of younger 
men. 

And, therefore,* those very qualities which possibly detracted 
from his excellence in the sober character of a historian, were 
such as to render him the mogt effective and useful of teachers 
in a lecture-room. This is one! of the many respects in which 
his loss must be felt, and felt as at present irreparable, in that 
university to which he had been, for so brief a space, att|fthed as 
a Professor.;! Not Oxford only, but England, has need of minds 
such as his, In respect of all those higher qualities which we have?* 
^endeavofered'faintly to delineate. Men who can follow truth with 
a devotion so exclusive as to leave room for no other idol — men 
who can enter eagerly into all the great controversies of their 
day, and yet allow no exclusive sect or faction the honour of 
counting them as adherents — men who do not shun the entangle- 
ments of party spirit from cowardice or from apathy, but who 
resist it as a temptation, and despise it as a weakness — men 
who$e whole life and conversation bear testimony to the deep 
importance they attach to religious truth, and yet free from 
• every taint of controversial unfairness and theological rancour; — 
such men are scarce and precious in all times, and the absorb- 
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nig nature of our party interests seems to render them scarcer 
every day v But at present, we are only ^garding the promise 
which he was giving of. a scarcely inferior kind of usefulness, in 
helping to turn, if possible, the very mischievous direction which 
has been given to youthful thought and enterprise of late years, 
and especially in his university. * 

Almost every one has taken an interest in the repent theolo- 

f ical controversies which have had their birth in Oxford; few 
ave looked to the effect which the controversial spirit has pro- 
duced bn the tone and character of that university as regards its 
primary object — education. When first the theological ‘ move- 
ment* began — that is to say, about ten years ago — there was 
excited at the same time in both universities, but especially in 
Oxford, a strong feeling of dissatisfaction with the existing studies 
and occupations of the place. It was the common language of all 
those who deemed that the frame and temper of society needed 
an extensive renovation, that this renovation must begin with 
the youug. The presumptuous turn of mind, the reliance on 
intellectual ability, supposed to result from instruction address- 
ing itself to the intellect alone, were to be corrected by a 
strong diversion in favour of a more subjective course of study. 
The student waf to be imbued with principles and tastes, rather 
than positive acquirements. The main object of the instruc- 
tor was to be the formation of moral character by habit, not 
the imparting what is commonly called learning. Nay, much 
was to be unlearnt — much rubbish taken down before men could 
begin afresh on the old foundations — much of the sciolism of re- 
cent centuries removed; — natural science and literary acquirement 
to be brought down from that undue exaltation to which they 
had been raised in modern times, by generations wanting in the 
habits of reverence and earnestness of feeling. Catholic theo- 
logy, Ad Moral Philosophy in accordance with Catbolm*aoctrine, 
were to be the main foundations of the improves Education of 
these newer days ; science and literature were not, indeed, to be 
neglected, but to be cultivated as in subordination only to these 
great ‘ architectonic’ sciences, and discarded wherever they could 
not be forced into such subjection. And thus a new generation 
was to be trained, in which inferiority in respect of mere objective 
knowledge, if sucl^ should really ensue, was to be far more than 
compensated by the higher cultivation of the immortal part— the 
nobler discipline of piety and obedience. Such aspirations may 
he traced in most of the many writings on the university system 
which the crisis of those days brought out ; while those who are , 
acquainted with the practical details of the subject, know full 
well how deep a tincture has been introduced into the actual sti*» 
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bafcks of £oi h places, but especially of Oxford, by the 
torevaltence pf ^ews such as these, expressed by energetic men, 
ip language ai'onoe startling and attractive. 

Not ifjf jpa^gine that those views are altered now. We 
haye rqaaptt, to suppose that their authors would agree with 
us as to the consequences which we cannot but believe to have 
proceeded fsojn the practical realization of their wishes. Yet that 
the facts themselves, of which we complain, exist, they would 
hardly deny. Their endeavour was undoubtedly a lofty one ; and 
how far it may proye a vain one, must as yet be in great measure 
matter of conjecture. It remains to be proved, whether or not 
they have not proceeded on a forgetfulness of the real import- 
ance and value of mere positive knowledge in the moral educa- 
tion of man. Because the connexion between intellectual and 
moral cultivation is not obvious and direct, it is easily passed 
Over. Nor do we suppose that it can ever be fully appreciated, 
except by those who are prepared, with ourselves, to recognize 
the great principles ; — -that all learning is discipline — all discipline 
self-denial — all self-denial has the nature of virtue: and that, 
by consequence, however wide or strange the corollary may 
seem, he who knows the first propositions of Euclid is, in so 
far, better than he who does not; ay, though both may have 
been equally untaught to pray, and may have formed of their 
Creator no more than the confused terrific image entertained by 
the wildest of savage minds. But, even without going thus far, 
few can have failed to observe the importance of the acquisition 
of positive knowledge, in withdrawing the mind from over con- 
templation of self and its attributes. It gives the faculties another 
world to work in, besides that microcosm within which the in- 
fluences of hopes and tears, pride, ambition, vain-glory, are 
continually working to retain them. It corrects the passions, 
by sutftflrcuting an excitement of a different" order ; ^encou- 
rages genepSte "sentiment, because it has no immediate object 
but truth, irrespective of advantage; it encourages candid and 
honest habits of mind, because the truth which it holds out is 
one which party feeling and prejudice have comparatively little 
interest in perverting. It has, ot course, like every human pui> 
suit, its own temptations to vanity and presumption ; but now 
infinitely less engrossing and dafigerous than those which attend 
on studies which directly interest the heaft, and provoke its 
Stronger feelings ! 

To substitute, therefore, as the main instruments of education, 
for the studies of science, history, and literature, those which have 
for their immediate object the awakening and strengthening of 
the moral perceptions, is to abandon that discipline which has an 
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strengthening the moral faculty; — fortbaf w^Clpas indeed Sprits 
direct object moral improvement, but is apt^ J4vl§tf^|^jjnd neces- 
sary under-current of action, to narrow and d^4^,^J k tejftrpo^ 
tion of man’s nature it is intended to improve.* JltWliitfdy of Ethi* 
cal philosophy may be admirably adapted to harmotinteinb general* 
education of the mind ; to recall it to itself — its own dtfties and con- 
stitution — from too wide a wandering over the far more attractive 
fields of external truth. % But to have this effect, it must be admi- 
nistered as a corrective only. To make it practically the lead- 
ing discipline, and render others dependent on it, is mental ruin. 
It is in itself a study fraught with danger ; it throws the mind 
back on itself, fills it with an engrossing, and perhaps morbid, 
habit of self-analysis ; and eventually, and not very indirectly, of 
self-worship. But independently of this, teach it as you will, it 
must be taught on a system. That system must rest on arbi- 
trary axioms — axioms which can neither be proved nor are self- 
evident — axioms in the defence of which the feelings must in the 
first place be enlisted. But he whose heart and faculties are 
wrapt up in attachment to a system — be that system truth itself — 
inevitably conies to love it and defend it, not because it is truth, 
but because it is' his system. This is the danger which besets 
even the learner of abstract knowledge ; how infinitely more him 
who pursues studies in which the conclusions are practical, andf in 
which to err is to incur moral danger ! And how much the peril 
is increased, when philosophy is carefully enrolled in support 
of a theological scheme — involved, as it were, in the quarrels of 
dogmatic theology — in the strife which swells every heart, and 
lends bitterness to every tongue, in the little world which sur- 
rounds the pupil ; — when, in the language of an able Oxford 
writer^Jthe Church is made to * fix the true point from 

* whiclroil other truths may be seen in their real farms and pro- 

* portions 1 ’ But from the moment that truth, Is 4M|x, and irre- 
spectively of particular ends, ceases to be the main object pro- 
posed to the mind in tuition, farewell to honesty, openness, and 
independence of character. For truly, though severely, was it said, 
by one, too, who has had no slight share in fashioning the popu- 
lar philosophy of the present day, that he who loves Christianity 
better than truth, ^rill soon love his own sect better than Chris- 
tianity, and end by loving himself better than either. 

' Again, in teaching reverence for the distant past, those whose 
views we are at present considering have thought themselves jus- 
tified in using a tone of great bitterness— great scorn — we must 
add of great self-exaltation, in speaking of the’present and the 
immediate past. They have thought it their duty to hold up the 
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opinions and sentiments of the ages immediately preceding our 
own, and of by far the greater part of the world at the present day, 
to utter contempt; to show the futility of the objects most valued, 
the worthlessness of the knowledge most esteemed. This they 
scarcely could do, Without affording infinite encouragement to 
that worst kind of vanity, the thinking ourselves wise above those 
around us ; — a far greater temptation, as Dr Arnold himself has 
acutely remarked, than that; of undervaluing those who have lived 
before us. ‘ Our personal superiority seems much more ad- 
vanced by decrying our contemporaries, than by decrying our 
4 fathers. The dead are not. our real rivals ; nor is pride very 
4 much gratified by asserting a superiority over those who cannot 
4 deny it. It is- far more tempting to personal vanity to think 
* Ourselves the only wise amongst a generation of fools, than to 
4 |jlory i n belonging to a wise generation, where our personal 
t Wisdom, be it what it may, cannot at least have the distinction 
4 of singularity/ The influence of the prejudices thus excited on 
the moral character is bad enough ; but on intellectual pro- 
gress it is destruction. The fruits of the recent fashion of decry- 
ing mere scientific pursuits, or mere literary studies, as unworthy, 
frivolous, or dangerous, are terribly apparent in the present con- 
dition of Oxford. Here, at least, we shall scarcely meet with a 
contradiction. The gradual desertion of the lecture rooms, in 
which knowledge not absolutely connected with University dis- 
cipline is imparted, is notorious. The utter absence of all spirit 
for investigation of every sort, except in polemic theology and 
one or two inferior pursuits of taste, is the subject, even there, of 
general lamentation. Natural Philosophy, indeed, while disre- 
garded by all, is absolutely discountenanced by many, from simi- 
lar reasons to that which the late King of Naples was wont to 
give for jrgfrtsing grants of money to unroll the Ilerculanean manu- 
scripts ; — nan^plji that something might be discovered therein 
which woul Jbverturn the Christian religion, and then his Majesty 
would never get absolution. Historical study seems altogether at 
an end, except in the single province of ecclesiastical antiquities : 
indeed, as we have seen it ingeniously remarked by a writer of 
the Oxford school, all history is dangerous, and ought to be re- 
written on Church principles. Nay, the very special studies of 
under-graduates are no longer pursued with t$e spirit and zeal of 
former times: classical scholarship is declining. We saw it 
stated the other day, in a Journal favourable to the present 
4 movement,’ that* the art of prose Latin composition is absolutely 
lost at Oxford. To borrow again the forcible language of Dr 
Arnold The two great parties of the Christian world have 
4 each their own standard of truth by which they try all things-^ 
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4 Scripture on the one hand ; the voice of the Church on the other. 

* To both, therefore, the pure intellectual movement is not only 
4 unwelcome, but they dislike it. It will question what they will 

* not allow to be questioned : it may arrive at conclusions which 
‘ they would regard as impious. And therefore in an age* (or 
seat) * of religious movement particularly, the spirit of intellec- 

* tual movement soon finds itself proscribed rather than counte- 

4 nanced . 9 * 

Thus much, at least, is matter of general observation, — that 
while the loss is certain, the gain in higher respects is worse than 
questionable ; that much has been lost, along with knowledge 
itself, of the habits of mind which attend an ardent pursuit of 
knowledge — of manly candour, of extended sympathies, of that 
generous, frank enthusiasm so graceful in the young ; that a cap-, 
tious, close, exclusive spirit, is apt to gTOw on the mind, under the 
discipline -and associations now prevailing — producing in vigo- 
rous natures a concentrated heat, instead of an expansive warmth : 
this is complained of, we know not how justly, but seems to 
follow as a not unnatural consequence. For this, and much 
more, Oxford has to thank the peculiar exertions of the ablest 
and most active among her present teachers, and tha success 
which has attended them. 

It is true that they are awake now. Of course it is not to be 
supposed that men of really superior minds, such as many of 
those of whom we speak, can be content in observing the decay 
of knowledge around them ; or the loss of interest in those 
pursuits to which the youthful disposition should seem adapted. 
It appears to be the very earnest endeavour of many of them, 
to keep the minds of those under actual pupilage as tar as pos- 
sible unpolluted by that black and bitter Styx of controversy 
which envelopes the region. But this is utterly impossible, 
unless they could influence also — which in' this direction they 
cannot — the minds and studies of that body of which the con- 
dition forms by far the best test of the state of education at 
our universities. We mean those who have passed their short 
academical course, but are still detained by various duties or cir- 
cumstances ; young themselves although, for the most part, in- 
structors of those still younger — for they form the class which 
gives the tone to Jhe studious part of those under discipline. 
So long as theological controversy forms the great excitement 
and interest of their lives, so long it will exercise its miserable 
influence on the education in which they assist. However 
honestly disposed, the tutor- whose head is in a whirl with 
the religious battles of Convocation, cannot get up among hk 
pupils much enthusiasm about the Punic or Peloponnesian war* 
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Where his mind mechanically leads, theirs will follow. Nor 
will the tone of society, out of academical hours, assist in sup- 
plying the stimulus of better and mye vigorous speculation ; for 
society at Oxford — that is, the society ctfnhe intelligent and 
active part of its denizens — is become dead and spiritless — para- 
lyzed from the dread which prevails of giving mutual offence. 
Men stand carefully aloof from free intercourse with each other 
on questions which^excite them, and the place supplies no topics 
of neutral and harmless interest. Add to this, the thousand 
temptations to take sides, to enlist in parties— the sad want of 
importance of those, old or young, who in agitated.societies keep 
aloof from agitation. Talent, enthusiasm, self-importance, ec- 
centricity, all take one and the same direction ; — the able are 
easily drawn in by the desire to shine ; and fools, because they 
have an instinctive consciousness that in no other way can a fool 
become a man of consequence. 

It is needless to dwell on the influence which this combination 
of deteriorating causes may have on the prospects of the rising 
generation. Fee dtebus no&tris , exclaimed the old chronicler, who 
m liis barbarous age saw and felt the moral darkness extend- 
ing itssif^ liong with tile decline of that culture, of which, in 
tljese enlightened times, some men seem to fancy that we have 
a surfeit — vce dtebus nostris , quia periit studium htterarum a 
nobis! We know full well the elements of greatness which exist 
at Oxford. They need no other proof than the extraordinary 
influence which has proceeded from theqee for the last ten years 
for good or for evil* We know, too, that with all the degrading 
effects of its present Condition on its usefulness as a place of in- 
struction, the very violence of its controversies has not been 
without direct intellectual influence, in awakening and pointing 
the energies of dispositions of a peculiar order. But what the 
general class of minds which its present system produces need 
above all things, is a stimulus to a more natural and more inde- 
pendent action. 

This is precisely what talents like those of Dr Arnold were 
fitted to give ; and it is in this respect that his loss is nothing 
less than a national calamity. Both his virtue*, lofty as they 
were, and his talents were of an eminently practical order ; nor 
were his very peculiarities without their usefulness. If he had 
been a severer analyst than fie was — a man of judgment more 
free from the impulses of the affections — a man less solicitous 
about the polemics of his day — more patient in investigation,* 
and less ready to grasp at obvious solutions of difficulties — in 
one word, less of a theorist ; he might have been greater as a 
literary man; but he could scarcely have possessed, along with 
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these faculties, his own distinctive excellence. His mode of 
, action, in his university sphere, as his lectures prove, would 
have been, not to ^deavour forcibly to tear away his audience 
from their accustotfM associations, and make at once of young 
theologians and moralists a new race of impartial enquirers ; .but 
to bring them to the study of the past, as it were, through the pre- 
sent ; to appeal to their acquired sympathies, to argue with their 
prejudices; tolead them thus gradually, and by the very means 
of the tendencies and propensities he found in them, into purer 
and freer fields of enquiry than those in which they were accus- 
tomed to exp^mte. We are far from estimating his prospects of 
ultimate succeffi by the popularity which attended his first ap- 
pearance in his professional character. The extraordinary con- 
course of hearers which greeted him, was partly a homage to his 
high character ; partly attracted by a certain fashion which his 
name had acquired from various incidental circumstances. Such 
popularity he neither coveted nor invited ; for no one could be 
more entirely free from affectation and vanity — qualities belong- 
ing to minds of a very inferior order to his. But it afforded 
him an advantage at the outset, which his singular powers of 
illustration and discursive eloquence — his art of rendering attrac- 
tive every subject he touched — would have amply qualified him 
to sustain. Short, indeed, was the period allotted td -h^hflj^ and 
barely sufficient even thus to indicate the road which he"' would 
have pursued. We have a high respect for the character and 
abilities of the gentleman who has succeeded him ; and rejoice 
to find that Sir Robert Peel, in this instance as in some others, 
has exhibited predilections in accordance with those of the 
liberal body of his countrymen ; but all the distinguished ranks 
out of which the Minister had to make his selection, could not 
have afforded the equal of him who is departed, for the present 
emergency. 
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Art. IV. — 1. Memoire en Faveur de la Liberte dee Cultes . Par 
Alexandre Vinet. 8vo. a Paris: 1^. 

2. The Articles treated on in Tract 90 rqmnsidered , and their 
Interpretation vindicated ; in a Letter to the Rev . R. W. Jeff 
D.D ., Canon of Christ Church . By the Rev. E. B. Pusby, 
D.D. 8vo. Oxford: 1841. 

rpuE metenfpsychosis of error is a curious phenomenon. 

Though not immortal, it transmigrates through many 
forms of being before it is finally destroyed. Apparently dead, 
buried, rotten — consigned to dust and darkness s^ong ago, that 
the very volumes in which it lies entombed are worm-eaten, and 
the controversies in which it seemingly perished no longer read, 
it often breathes and lives again after the lapse of centuries, and 
takes its place amongst ( the things that are; ’ — not usually, it 
is true, in the very form in which it disappeared — in that it 
would not be lightly tolerated again — but in a shape adapted to 
new times and circumstances, with an organization, so to speak, 
which qualifie#it to exist in a different element of thought and 
feeling. The chrysalis becomes a gaudy butterfly, misleading 
into a foolish chase thousands of those overgrown boys of the 
human family, who perchance would have despised it in its ori- 
ginal deformity. 

At this we are not to wonder ; for if error passes through many 
changes, it is because human nature is still the same. In every 
successive age are reproduced minds with all the tendencies 
which have characterized those of the past ; with the same affi- 
nities for special classes of error, or the same disposition to exag- 
gerate and distort truth itself into substantial falsehood. Such 
minds may be, and usually are, modified by the age in which they 
live, the education to which they have been subjected, the cir- 
cumstances under which they have been developed ; but they 
exist, and with an idiosyncrasy so marked, that even if they have 
never been stimulated by a knowledge of the theories of those 
who have erred, and been confuted before them, they often ex- 
hibit an invincible tendency , to similar extravagances. What 
Thucydides has said of the parallelisms which we may per- 
petually expect in political history, is almost as applicable tu 
the history of opinions yiyvtfiiva fih xai a si ho/isva eug civ jj avTfj 
pht/g dvtffWffftiv fa paWov xai ij <ru%a/rega f xai roTg uhrti b/viWuyfttva . . * 
Yet have we reason to hope well of the ultimate destinies of our 
race ; and to believe that the progress towards the final triumph 
of Truth and Right is steady and certain* in spite of the alter- 
nate flux and reflux of the tide. 
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The remarks just made on the resuscitation of ancient error at 
distant intervals, and in new forms, have been signally illustrated 
in that great controversy, or rather complication of controversies, 
to which the discussion of what are called 4 High Church Prin- 
ciples, J has recently given rise; and to none of the antique 
novelties (if we may use such an expression) commended to 
us by the advocates of those principles, are they more applicable, 
thafi to the doctrines recently propounded by one and another of 
them on the subject of the 4 Right of Private Judgment/ Of 
ail the peculiarities of this modern-antique School, none, in our 
opinion, is of gjpver import or of darker omen, than its hatred, 
more or less disguised, of this great principle. 

Few,, in the present day, would seek the restoration of the 
brutal, or rather diabolical laws of ancient persecution, any more 
than they would, even if the choice were given them, breathe life- 
into the bones of a’Gardiner or a Bonner. To take those laws ex- 
pressly under protection, in defiance both of reason and experience; 
in defiance of the arguments of such men as Taylor, Chillingworth, 
BayldJ Locke, and others scarcely less illustrious ; above all, in 
defiance of the terrible condemnation supplied in the records of 
persecution itself, were the sheerest insanity. Whatever some 
may secretly wish, not only are hanging and burning for religious 
opinions abolished ; but even the more 4 moderate forms' of per- 
secution, as our ancestors facetiously called them, and which its 
sturdier advocates despised as poor peddling arts — the thumb- 
screw, branding, the pillory, incarceration, banishment — are quite 
out of date. Under these circumstances, we might be sure that 
any attempts to revive ancient error in relation to the 4 Right of 
Private Judgment* would be very cautious; and such, with some 
exceptions which have equally moved our abhorrence and indig- 
nation, we have found them to be. Not only would expediency 
dictate moderation, if the public is to be induced to listen at all ; 
but we trust that, in the vast majority of instances, even amongst 
men who cherish 4 High Church Principles/ honour and con- 
science would alike recoil from the employment of the an- 
cient methods under any modifications. How far, indeed, such 
men may sympathize with the views on which w^hall presently 
animadvert — whether, though they do not at present avow it, they 
may not, as in other cases, have their esoteric doctrine to which th?. 
public is not yet to be admitted — whether that 4 reserve* which 
they advocate 4 in the communication of religious truth * be not 
operating Here also — we have no means of judging. Our hope is, 
that the greater part of those who question, in one way or. another, 
the 4 Right of Private Judgment,* would not actually resort to 
any of the exploded forms of persecution. At all events, we 
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sh.aU not believe they would, exoept where they expressly tell us 
so. We flatter ourselves they would not find it so easy to throw 
ofif the spirit of their own age, as to apologize for the excesses of 
the past; or to repress the best feelings of their hearts, as to 
quench the light of their understandings. We shall, accordingly, 
bring no indefinite charges against any body of men. The par- 
ticular modifications of opinion to which we object shall be re- 
ferred to their proper authors; and chapter and. verse duly 
cited for the representations we may make of them. But whe- 
ther they be many or few who sympathize with the more reck- 
less of the modern Propagandists of the doctrine of persecution, 
we do not anticipate that they will be actually successful. They 
never can be, until they can convert the present into the past, or 
make the wheels of time roll backward. It does not follow, 
however, that their attempts can be safely neglected ; or that 
their opinions are not sufficiently dangerous to justify severe 
animadversion. .Their intrinsic falsity, absurdity, and inconsis- 
tency, would be ample warrant for that. But when we reflect, 
further, on the tendency of such opinions to confound an# per- 
plex the unthinking — to foster malignity of temper — to perpe- 
tuate the remnant of intolerance which still dwells amongst us — 
to endear to some spiteful minds the petty forms of persecu- 
tion which are still within their reach — to make them hanker 
after the forbidden indulgences of an obsolete cruelty — it be- 
comes a duty to denounce them. Nor is it less incumbent to 
expose those more plausible, and perhaps, on that account, more 
dangerous, invasions of the Right of Private Judgment, which 
would delude multitudes into the belief that, on the authority of 
fallible mortals like themselves, they may repress the voice of 
conscience, receive as true things which they do not believe to 
be so, and practise as innocent rites which they deem forbidden. 

One would think it very superfluous at this time of day to 
define what is meant by the 6 Right of Private Judgment,’ or to 
guard these terms against misapprehension. One would imagine 
that any mistakes about the phrase, or the mode in which it is 
usually understood, could not be "otherwise than wilful ; and, in 
truth, we honestly confess, it is out of our power to regard them 
in any other lignt. A recent writer, however, has attempted to 
4 |how, that in the greater number ot cases in which the ‘ Right of 
Private Judgment’ would be usually said to be exercised, it is not 
in fact exercised at all. Why P Because there is no protracted, 
deliberate examination as to which is the true rdligion, and 
a decision logically formed accordingly — education, feeling, 
prejudice, accident, having much to do with the judgment ulti- 
mately expressed ! Can any thing be more absurd ? Does this 
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writer imagine, that those who contend for the i Right of Pri- 
vate Judgment’ mean that none can actually exercise it but 
those who have first of all certified themselves, by actual in- 
spection of the proofs adduced in favour of every religion that 
has subsisted, or still subsists, in the world, that their own is 
the only true one? That" a man cannot be a Christian, con- 
sistently with the exercise of his * Right of Private Judgment,* 
unless he has examined and decided whether Hincfooism or 
Mahometanism may not have equal claims ? Or (confining our- 
selves to Christianity alone) that he cannot be a Christian, in 
virtue of the exercise of the ‘ Right of Private Judgment,’ if he 
has not profoundly examined the wide question of the Chri&tian 
evidences ; or a Calvinist or Arminian, unless he has duly pon- 
deied the quinquarticular controversy ? Could this author be so 
ignorant as to suppose that the advocates of the right meant this? 
It is notorious that writers by this phrase mean the right of indi- 
vidually judging — no matter what the grounds of that judgment — 
what is religious truth, and what not ; not merely the abstract 
right of every man (though, it is true, each has it) deliberately 
to examine, if he has leisure and is so inclined, any or all sys- 
tems of religion, and to make selection of that which he deems the 
true accordingly ; but the right — in whatever way he may have 
ai rived at his actual convictions of what is religious truth — to 
maintain and express that conviotion, to the exclusion of all 
means beyond those of argument and persuasion, to make him 
think, or rather (for that is impossible by any except such means) 
to make him say otherwise. In a word, whether the phrase be 
abstractedly the best that could have been employed or not, it is 
chiefly designed to disallow the right of forcing us to believe, or 
profess to believe, as others bid us. This, in fact, is what is 
really contended for ; and it implies not merely the right to judge 
for ourselves, but, so far as coercion is concerned , the right, if we 
please, not to judge at all ; for though no m&n has a moral right 
to be in the wrong, it does not follow that another man has the* 
right to employ force to reclaim him from his error. Much 
needless discussion has been wasted on this point by the adver- 
saries of this doctrine, both ancient and modern ; and yet nothing 
is more certain, or more a matter of daily experience, even 
where religion is not directly in question. A man has no moral 
right to get drunk at his own table; and yet he has a right to* 
deal very unceremoniously with any one who would by force 
prevent him. And so in a thousand other cases. 

We feel almost ashamed of having been compelled, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, to say any thing in explanation of the 
meaning so generally and notoriously attached to the phrase^ 
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« Right of Private J udgment/ Such being its meaning, however, 
we feel still more ashamed that there are to be found any who will 
deny the right itself. Yet such is the case with the writer to whom 
we have just referred, and who has incurred the additional odium 
of questioning that right, even as limited — and, one would have 
thought, put beyond controversy — by his own absurd interpreta- 
tion of it. To one who was disposed to question the right, it 
might be imagined more reasonable, or rather less unreasonable, 
to deny it, on the supposition that it was designed to protect all 
consciences, whether the judgment formed was the result of deli- 
berate examination or not ; than on the supposition that the right 
was contended for only where such deliberate examination had 
been made. Yet even this limited exercise of the right, this 
author does not think it proper to concede to us. He thinks it 
reasonable to say that, if any one judges it proper to exercise this 
right, it is quite competent to the civil magistrate to inflict penal- 
ties on him for so doing. That any one would have been insane 
enough to contend for such a proposition in the present day, we 
could not have believed had we not read the statement with our 
own eyes. In order to protect ourselves from any charge of 
misrepresentation, and to prevent others from participating in the 
incredulity into which, apart from such evidence, we should un- 
doubtedly have fallen, we shall cite the following passage: — 

* Now the first remark which occurs is an obvious one, which, 

‘ we suppose, will be suffered to pass without opposition — that 

* whatever be the intrinsic merits of private judgment, yet, if it 
‘ at all exerts itself in the direction of proselytism and conver- 
‘ sion, a certain onus probandi is upon it, and it must show cause, 

4 before it is tolerated, why it should not be convicted forthwith 
‘ as a breach of the peace, and* silenced instanUr as a mere dis- 

* turber of the existing constitution of things. Of course it may 

* be safely exercised in defending what is established ; and we 

* are far indeed from saying that it is never to advance in the 
4 direction of change or revolution, else the Gospel itself could 
**never have been introduced ; but we consider that such mate- 
« rial changes have a primd facie case against them — they have 
‘ something to get over — and have to prove their admissibility, 

* before it can reasonably be granted ; and their agents may be 
‘ called upon to suffer, in order to prove their earnestness, and to 

pay the penalty of the trouble they are causing. Considering 

* the special countenance given in Scripture to quiet unanimity 

* and contentedness, and the warnings directed against disorder, 

* irregularity, a wavering temper, discord, and division ; consi- 

* dering the emphatic words of the Apostle, laid down as a gene- 

* ml principle, and illustrated in detail, “ Let every man abide 
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4 in the same calling wherein he was called;” considering, in a 
4 word, that change is really the characteristic of error, and un- 
4 alterableness the attribute of truth, of holiness, of Almighty 
4 God himself, we consider that when private judgment moves in 
4 the direction of innovation, it may well be regarded with suspi- 
4 cion, and treated with severity. Nay, we confess even a'satis- 
4 faction, when a penalty is attached to the expression of new* " 
4 doctrines, or to a change of communion. We repeat it, if per- 
4 sons have strong feelings, they should pay for them ; if they 
4 think it a duty to unsettle things established, they should show 
4 their earnestness hy being willing to suffer. We shall be the 
4 last to complain of this kind of persecution, even though di- 
4 rected agains(%hht we consider the cause of truth. Such dis- 
4 advantages do no harm to that cause in the event, but they 
4 bring home to a man’s mind his own responsibility ; they are a 
4 memento to him of,„a great moral law; and warn him that his 
4 private judgment, if not a duty, is a sin.* * 

This is, in some respects, a remarkable passage. One would 
almost suspect that it must be a plagiarism from some ancient 
writer, were it not that people do not generally steal infected 
garments, nor, like old Elwes, appropriate as precious, things they 
have picked up out of the kennel. We almost involuntarily look 
for marks of quotation, or some archaisms of expression which 
would fix the date of the paragraph some two centuries ago. 
For ourselves, we peruse these arguments, thus recalled from the 
dead* with feelings much akin to those with which we should 
witness the exhumation of a mummy from the depths of the 
Pyramids, or the exhibition of some uneouth-looking weapons 
dug out of an ancient tumulus ; — wondering the while at the 
strange chance by which things so long buried in darkness thus 
4 revisit the glimpses of the moon/ We seem to be present at 
the awakening of some llip Van Winkle, who had been sleeping, 
not, like him of the Sketch Booh , for twenty, but two hundred 
years. Why, these arguments are but a feeble repetition of* 
those which Locke so utterly demolished in those matchless 
specimens of cogent and almost scornful logic — the second and 
third letters on 4 Toleration;’ and which Bayle had refuted before 
him, in his amusing commentary on the words 4 compel^them to 


* British Critic , July 1841. — It is not our wont te make lengthened 
references to contemporary Journals. If we have departed from the 
usual course on the present occasion, it is assuredly, not because th$ 
Journal in question is intrinsically entitled to much notice, but because 
it is generally considered to be the chief organ and representative of the 
party who advocate the principles of the Oxford Tracts. 
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come in/ We can hardly bring ourselves to believe that the 
. greater part of those who in general agree with the Journal from 
which the above passage is extracted) can sympathize with the 
views of this writer. If they do, the people of England would do 
well to watch with double jealousy and suspicion the* progress of 
‘high church principles/ if men such as he should achieve that 
triumph of their principles for which they are professedly striving, 
the dearest privileges of Englishmen would no longer be safe. 

There is nothing whatever to distinguish the doctrines of this 
writer from those which characterize the most barefaced, naked 
system of ancient persecution ; — nothing which might not have 
fallen fropi the lips bf a Gardiner or a Bonner — nay, from those 
of a Nero or a Dioclesian. For there is absdfetely nothing to 
limit the principles laid down ; and those principles, thus unlimited 
in themselves, and pushed to their legitimate extent, are sufficient 
to authorize any atrocities. That which is established, no matter 
'what, has on that account presumption in its favour of being 
right and true; and therefore, wherever ‘private judgment at all 1 
‘ exerts itself in the direction of proselytism and conversion/ it 
must ‘ show cause/ before it is tolerated, why it should not be 
‘ convicted forthwith as a breach of the peace, and silenced im- 
* stanter as a mere disturber of the existing constitution of things/ 
It must show cause. To whom ? Why, to the very parties, to be 
sure, who are interested in suppressing it — who believe that it has 
‘ no cause to show/ and until they are satisfied — for the innovators 
are surely satisfied — that it has warrant for what it says, it may 
be suppressed instant er 9 and convicted of a breach of the peace ! 
A man must not preach Christianity at Rome, till he shows 
cause to the satisfaction of a Nero or a Dioclesian that there 
is a sufficiency of reason on his side ; and, till then, he may be 
suppressed irutanter . That our author did not mean even to 
exclude this, the strongest case, is evident by his own allu- 
sion to ‘ the introduction of the Gospel:’ he has plainly left 
us to infer from his principles, that though it was right of 
the Apostles to preach, it was equally right in the heathen to 

E ersecute them for so doing ; they not having < shown cause’ — as 
ow could they "to Pagans ? — that ‘ their case was admissible/ 
and * tfeat there was nothing in it which might not be got over/ 
The same principles would of course justify the Papists in per- 
secuting the Protestants, and Protestants in persecuting the 
. Papists ; and every form, either of truth or error, that happens to 
be established, in persecuting every exercise of private Judgment 
jftbat happens to be at variance with it. It must be confessed that 
these are comprehensive principles of persecution, but we acknow- 
ledge that we do not like them the worse for that t they are at all 
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events consistent, however indescribably absurd. The accident of 
previous possession determines, it seems, the right to suppress, and 
whether it be truth or error, it is all the same : only, as truth is 
one, while error is multiform, error will have the advantage of 
this ruthless consistency in a hundred cases to one. And as truth 
and error are armed with equal right to employ this concise me- 
thod of 4 suppressing instanter;' so, as in the older systems of per- 
secution, there is here nothing whatever to limit the degree of 
severity or violence which it may be deemed necessary to employ 
for that purpose. . The duty is to ‘ suppress imtanter ,* unless 
sufficient cause be shown to those who arc disinclined to see 
it ; and we presume, that as, when they do not see it, they are 
bound to suppress imtanter , they are at liberty to take any steps 
for that purpose which may be effectual ; for to limit them to the 
use only of means which may be ineffectual, and which sturdy 
recusants may set at defiance, would be altogether nugatory. A 
right of suppressing error, provided it can be suppressed by the 
stocks or the pillory, conjoined with a liberty to let it run ram- 
pant if hanging or burning is necessary, would be a curious limi- 
tation ; and, as it would be unreasonable to set any such limits, 
so it would be impossible. What is excess of severity in the code 
of one set of persecutors, is childish lenience in that of another. 
One man mi^ht be satisfied with the pillory, while another 
might be satisfied with nothing less than the rack. Our modern 
apologist for ancient cruelty has wisely attempted no such limi- 
tation ; but, under the general expression of ‘ satisfaction’ at the 

* infliction of penalties,’ has left every variety of persecutors to 
select their own. i Help yourselves, gentlemen,’ is virtually, 
though we hope not designedly, his language, 4 according to 
‘ your diversified tastes and appetites. The table is bountifully 

* spread — the pillory — the rack — the scourge — the boot — thegib- 
4 bet — the axe — the stake — confiscation — mutilation — expatria- 

* tion — are ail very much at your service, whenever those who 
‘ broach novel opinions do not “ show cause,” to your satisfac- 
4 tion, that you would be wrong if you attempted to repress 


* The reasoning by which this writer attempts to establish these con- 
clusions, is as curious as are the conclusions themselves. He actually 
thinks that the fact of being established , is a presumption of truth in a 
world where there are a thousand different systems of religious opinion 
established ; and yet it is not possible that more than one of these can be 
the absolute truth 1 He actually thinks that fixedness , is presumption 
of truth in a world where the most steadfast and ancient systems of re* 
VOL. LXXVI. NO. CL1V. 2 C 
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We should consider it as a melancholy waste of time to attempt 
a formal proof of the wickedness and folly of persecution. Yet, 
as it appears that in the year of grace 1841, it was possible for 
one who could at least write and spell — whatever other attributes 
of a rational nature he might have or want — to apologize for it, 
or rather to panegyrize it ; it may not be uninstructive to exhibit, 
in one or two paragraphs, the crushing arguments by which the 
principles of religious freedom were first established ; and the 
various modifications of the theory of persecution which its advo- 
cates were contented to frame, before they would wholly forego 
it. And most impressive it is to see how tenacious of life the 
monster was; — how many and oft repeated the exorcisms by 
which the demon was at length expelled. 

We shall merely state the principal arguments ; to state them is 
now enough. It was argued then — That it is not within a ruler’s 


ligious opinion have been, and are, notoriously, those of the worst super- 
stition ! — ‘ Unalterableness,’ a mark of truth in a world where the 
great innovation that is at length to remedy its miseries was reserved 
till four thousand years after its creation I — 1 Change,* a characteristic of 
error in a world the great law of which is incessant change I It is true 
that ‘unalterableness* is an attribute of truth, inasmuch as truth is al- 
ways one and the same ; hut he would have us infer that what has been 
long ‘ unaltered' is ‘ true ;* if this were so, as already shown, there would 
be a thousand different and conflicting systems of truth in the world. 
With equal logic, this writer actually imagines that the injunction, ‘ Let 
every man abide in the same calling wherein he was called/ has some- 
thing to do with the determination of the present question ; — that an in- 
junction not capriciously to change our secular profession can be any 
warrant for inflicting penalties on those who innovate on established opi- 
nions in religion, because it is a probable case that they are actuated 
thereto by caprice and fickleness ; or that it can justify acquiescence in 
opinions or practices which the conscience disapproves ! Truly, this text 
of 1 abiding in that calling wherein we are called,’ is a short method of 
t, effectually settling the scruples of a restless conscience, and of insuring, to 
the world’s end, that there shall be no further conversions from one sys- 
tem of opinions to another. The various castes are fixed, and let not any 
go out of them. He that is a Brahmin, let him be a Brahmin still ; he 
that is a Mahometan, let him be a Mahometan still ; he that is a Chris- 
tian — Calvinist or Arminian, Episcopalian or Presbyterian — let him be 
such still ; for, ‘ let every man abide in that calling wherein he is called.* 
One cannot wonder, after this, that Thomas Aquinas should have been able 
to prove that it is the duty of inferiors in the Church to submit to 
their superiors, from the words, ‘ The oxen were ploughing, and the 
asses were feeding beside them ; * nor at the astuteness of that Papist 
who affirmed the ^propriety of worshipping the saints, because it is writ- 
ten * God is wonderful in all his works.’ 
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province to determine the religion of his subjects — he having no 
commission to attempt it ; not from Scripture, for Peter and Paul 
preached Christianity in defiance of the magistrate; not from 
compact on the part of the people, for few would, and none could 
if they would, surrender to another the care of their salvation : 
That religion, except as intelligent and voluntary, is nothing 
worth : That in the very nature of things, the employment of 
force to make men believe, is a palpable absurdity : That, for 
example, the thumbscrew can never make a man believe the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; and that, if it make him say he believes it 
when he does not, all that the thumbscrew does is to make the 
man a liar and hypocrite, in addition to being a heretic: That 
the unprincipled will escape by conforming, and only the consci- 
entious be punished ; so that the sole result is perjury on the one 
hand, and gratuitous suffering on the other: That the alleged 
power is as inexpedient as it is unjust; for rulers are no more 
likely to know the truth than private persons, nor so likely as 
many, as is proved by the diversity of opinions among rulers them- 
selves : That if the rulers’ religion be a false one, all the above 
evils are aggravated, for error has then all the advantage ; those 
who are really converted being converted to error; those who 
only say they are converted, embracing error with a lie in their 
right hand ; while the suffering falls solely on those who are in 
possession of the truth : Thar, supposing the right to compel 
resides in the magistrate, it must reside in every magistrate ; 
and as truth is but one and error multiform, there will, on the 
whole, be a hundred-fold as much force employed against the 
truth as for it : That if it be said, as was often most vainly said, 
4 it is the duty of the magistrate to compel only to the true 
* religion/ the question returns, c who is to be the judge of 
‘ truth ?’ while, as each ruler will judge his own religion to be 
true, this is but going a roundabout way to the same point: 
That the system, if justifiable at all, will authorize and necessi- 
tate the utmost severities ; for if it be the duty of the magis* 
trate to compel all to adopt his religion, the methods which 
will most surely and speedily effect this, will be the best ; that 
therefore, burning, hanging, torture, being the most thorough 
and most likely to be successful, are to be preferred : lastly, That 
after the most remorseless and protracted application of the sys- 
tem, history affords the most striking proofs that it can never be 
successful ; that the uniformity sought can never be obtained ; that 
the conscientious are only the more fully convinced of the truth 
of their system, whether it be truth or error ; that fortitude will 
be prepared to endure all that cruelty is prepared to inflict ; and 
that not only in the history of Christianity, but in that of all 
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ligions, has it been seen that ‘ the blood of the Martyrs has 
1 been the seed of the Church.* 

These arguments, and such as these, were, and will ever be felt 
to be resistless against the ancient and only consistent scheme of 
persecution. No wonder, then, that men who could not gainsay, 
and yet would not adopt them, should seek some mitigated system 
which might leave then* still the luxury of persecution, or secure 
their darling idol of uniformity with less expense to humanity and 
logic. It is curious to see the efforts which from time to time 
have been made to discover this lertium quid — a sort of purgatory 
between the heaven of perfect freedom and the hell of perfect 
despotism. But there is in truth no medium. The two extremes 
are alone consistent — and, so far as that goes, both are equally so. 
All intermediate systems are absurd and inconsistent ; they are 
examples, every one of them, of unstable equilibrium — the slight- 
est breath of wind suffices to throw them down. The old system 
is at least a strong-looking symmetrical fabric, cemented though 
it be with blood from the foundation-stone to the topmost pin- 
nacle. The system which says, ‘ You shall be of my religion, or 

* at all events pretend you are, whether you be or not ; therefore 

* bethink you betimes whether you love truth better than the rack, 
‘or if need be, better than burning fagots or molten lead,’ is at 
least perfectly intelligible and consistent, however hideous. This 
is an iron-hearted, brazenfaced Devil enough, and one has some 
involuntary, shuddering awe of him. How far the petty imps who 
aspire to share his guilt, but dare not emulate such sublimity of 
wickedness, are entitled to respect of any kind, we shall presently 
see. 

Some of the most obvious modifications by which the unqua- 
lified system of persecution might be stripped of its most revolt- 
ing features, suggested themselves to the anonymous writer* who 
undertook the perilous task of answering Locke's first letter on 
Toleration, and were indeed anticipated by Bayle in that part of 
his Philosophical Commentary where he examines, with deliberate 
^and minute attention, the ‘ objections * to his principles. First, 
Locke’s adversary declared that it was far from his purpose to 
undertake the defence of the horrid cruelties by which history 
is disfigured. No — it was only ‘ moderate penalties* and ‘con- 
venient punishments’ for which he pleaded 1 And here — not to in- 
sist that almost all the arguments above stated against the most 
unqualified system, apply with unabated force to this and every 


* We learn from Woods Athena Oxonienses , that tbs author was 
Jonas Proastjtof Queen's College, Oxford . 
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modification of it — we come at once to the first of those symp- 
toms of instability, which, as we have said, characterizes the whole. 
What are ‘ moderate penalties' and ‘gentle punishments?* 
Hanging is moderate compared with burning, and branding gentle 
compared with the rack. To some men of squeamish sensibility, 
even the cropping of the ears, the free use of the scourge, a 
few years' imprisonment or banishment, might foolishly be consi- 
dered excessive. Nay, we know not whether there might not 
be found some who would object to ruin men even by regular 
process of law, by quirks and quibbles — perhaps, even to the pil^ 
lory, fines, confiscation ; while there might be others, (as there 
undoubtedly have been many,) who would say of all heretics, that 
‘hanging is too good for them and who would not only show their 
charity by sending them, if obstinate, to perdition, but that, too, 
by methods which should convince them that they did not lose 
much by exchanging earth for hell. 

As we have already remarked, our modern champion of perse- 
cution, who, ‘ confesses a satisfaction' (we admire the felicity no 
less than the honesty of the phrase) ‘ in the infliction of penalties' 
for change of opinion, has left this matter equally in the dark. 
For this he is not to be blamed ; it was impossible for him to 
assign limits, and he has therefore wisely refrained from attempt- 
ing it. Whether a fine of a hundred pounds be thought equivalent 
to the luxury of a new opinion — whether such a bonne louche ought 
to go still higher — whether it be dear at imprisonment, confis- 
cation, banishment — whether his clemency would be ‘ satisfied' 
with the stocks, or the pillory, or branding — or whether he would 
‘ confess a satisfaction' (in very obstinate cases) at hanging or 
burning, is all unhappily matter of conjecture. 

Locke's adversary further modified the system, by declaring that 
the ‘moderate penalties' and the ‘convenient punishments’ for 
which he contended, were not designed to compel those on whom 
they were inflicted, to adopt a particular form of religion at the 
option of the magistrate ; but to induce them to ‘ examine,’ to 
‘ consider,' calmly and deliberately, that they might not, as too 
often happens, be led by passion or caprice, or any other motive 
which ought to have no influence in the determination of the 
question ! Whereupon he was asked whether he considered 
thenar of torture or banishment, and the hope of recompense 
or impunity, amongst the passions ? Whether he seriously 
thought that the rack or the thumbscrew would favour that 
calm and equal consideration which he was so charitably desirous 
of promoting ? Whether a man under the pangs of torture, or 
the dread of confiscation or banishment, is in a better condition 
for the exercise of his logic ? Whether the mind, under such 
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discipline, would not be as effectually under a sinister bias 
as if left to the dominion of any other passions whatsoever ? 
Whether the author would have this charitable expression of 
concern for the souls of men fairly applied to all who, it might 
be deemed, had not given the subject of religion ‘ an equal and 
conscientious examination;’ and, amongst the rest, to the multi- 
tudes of ‘ inconsiderate professors’ of the national religion, who, 
as they arc often more liable to take their religion on trust and 
in haste, than those who must suffer something for it, stand in 
more urgent need of such a provocative to deliberation ? Whe- 
ther, if he replied in the negative, ‘ I 113 remedy would not re- 
‘ semble the helleboraster that grew in the woman’s garden for 
‘ the cure of worms in her neighbours’ children, for that it wrought 
* too roughly to give it to any of her own ?’* Whether it could be 
thought that the magistrate who had established a given religion, 
or the clergy who preached it, would tolerate such an impartial ap- 
plication of the system of ‘ moderate and convenient penalties’ to 
those of their own communion, however little they may have 
‘examined?’ Whether the plan had ever been acted upon, 
or was ever likely to be ? Whether it would not be a most 
curious and unprecedented act of legislation, to inflict penalties 
with the vague object of making people ‘ examine’ whether they 
are in the right or not; or, rather, with the still more vague 
object of making them ‘seek truth’ till they find it, in the ab- 
sence of a judge to determine what that truth is? Whether it 
would not be very much like ‘ whipping a scholar to make him 
‘find out the square root of a number you do not know ?’ Whe- 
ther he who declares he has examined, and is still of the same 
mind, and that not the mind of a conformist, is to be released 
from all further punishment ; or whether public officials are to 
be appointed to ‘ examine’ whether he has ‘ examined’ enough ? 
Whether these are to be satisfied that he has examined enough, 
or are likely to be so, till he has ‘examined ’ himself into the state 
of mind which will induce him to conform ? and whether, if 
they are not to be satisfied till then, this system of ‘ moderate 
penalties ’ does not, after all, resolve itself into the system of 
compelling men to conform to the religion of the magistrate ? — 
There are some things in the extract from that writer on whom 
we have been animadverting, which remind one of this sys- 
tem : — ‘ Penalties bring home to a man his own responsibility 9 
‘ — they are a memento to him of a great moral law, and 
4 warn him that his private judgment, if not a duty, is a sin.’ 


* Locke’s Second Letter . Works, vol. v. p. 99. 
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— 4 If persons have strong feelings, they should pay for them ; if 
4 they think it a duty to unsettle things established, they should 
4 show their earnestness by being willing to suffer/ Here one 
would think that the charitable object, like that of Locke’s anta- 
gonist, was to secure conscientiousness and deliberation on the 
part of the sufferers for supposed truth, or to sublime their virtues 
into heroism. But wc have already shown, and the former part 
of the paragraph indeed avows it, that it is for the sake of peace 
and quietness— on behalf of the 4 established opinions ’ — that he 
chiefly desires these penalties to be inflicted. 

Locke’s adversary subsequently shuffled out of his original 
position, and affirmed that magistrates were at liberty to perse- 
cute only for the true religion ; and that it was at their peril if 
they indulged in any eccentricities of the kind in favour of any 
false religion. Locke, of course, unmercifully exposes this child- 
ish fallacy. For who is to be the judge of truth but the magis- 
trate himself; and, if it be his duty to enforce obedience to some 
religion, he must of course enforce obedience to that which he 
deems true. 

Even aftgr the general principles of toleration were established, 
it was long before the spirit of persecution was quite subdued ; 
indeed, as we all know, it was only within the last few years that 
our statutes were purged from the last traces of it. Men found 
out, it seems, after the more violent forms of persecution were 
abandoned, that it was still very proper to visit those who did 
not conform to the religion of the magistrate, with the privation 
of some of their civil rights ! This was no punishment , forsooth, 
it was simply a negation . To be kept without a thing is some- 
thing very different from having something taken away from us, 
and what a man never had, of course he can never much miss ; 
and thus, by this subtle distinction of 4 negations,* men managed 
at the same time to gratify, their bigotry and to cloak their absur- 
dity. Happily we have got beyond this also. 

The writer who has detained us so long, is, in as far as 
we know, the only living avow’er of his preference of the an- 
cient system of persecution — the 4 suppression’ of the 4 Right 
of- Private Judgment* by pains and penalties. But there are 
not a few who would attempt to limit its exercise by an appeal 
to human authority ; though they would not advocate the employ- 
ment of violence for that purpose. We confess we think this 
system better than that of force, just upon the principle, that he 
who simply steals is less guilty than he who commits both theft 
and murder. But the system itself is far less compact and con- 
sistent. If man be rightfully accountable to his fellows for the 
formation or expression of his religious opinions — if he ought to 
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adopt th<^se which he is told to adopt — one would imagine that 
it is. but reasonable to arm authority with some means of en- 
forcing its mandates. The duty of submission to any human 
authority, would seem to imply the correlative right of visiting 
disobedience with some sort of penalties. If not, it is authority 
only in name. What should we say to a legislator, who, enact- 
ing certain laws, should set forth in the preamble, that they were 
binding only on those who choose to be bound by them, and 
that those who did not might throw them into the fire ? It re- 
minds us of the humorous case cited' by Pelisson in his contro- 
versy with Leibnitz.* An 4 inconstant lover ’ and his 4 volatile 
mistress 9 gravely lay down the laws which are to regulate their 
courtship, and the last of them is, that both should break any of 
them they thought proper. South, consistently arguing on 
his principles, that ecclesiastical authority ought to be backed by 
4 temporal power,’ anticipated and rebuked the inconsistency of 
all half-hearted apologists for the suppression of conscience. 
He ridiculed the idea of authority without coercion — of laws 
without penalties — of obligation to obey conjoined with liberty 
to rebel. He consistently preferred persecution tolhe sanction 
of so singular a freedom. He exposes the fallacy in his own ludi- 
crous^manner : 4 Some,’ he says, 4 will by no means allow the 
4 Church any further power than only to exhort and advise ; and 
4 this but with a proviso too, that it extends not to such as think 
4 themselves too wise and too great to be advised ; according to 
4 the hypothesis of which persons, the authority of the Church, 
4 and the obliging force of all Church-sanctions, can bespeak men 
4 only thus : These and these things it is your duty to do, and if 
4 you will not do them, you may as well let them alone/ + 

But whether it be that the enemies of religious freedom de- 
spair of reviving the ancient opinions, or think that there is little 
present chance of success, or are really weary of them, it is cer- 
tain that, while there is no lack of theories by which the 4 Right 
of Private Judgment’ is virtually denied, or curiously circum- 
scribed, few, like the author on whose fanatical extravagances 


* 4 Je n’ose faire une comparaison trop peu s^rieuse, let prise de ces 
lectures frivoles, qui ont amuse mon enfance ; mais je ne f^aurois pour- 
tant m’empecher dy penser. Dans une de nos Fables Francises, (l’ing6- 
nieux roman de Monsieur D'Urfe, que tous le monde connoit,) l’amanfc 
inconstant et la maitresse volage font avec grand soin les loix de leur 
amitid ; mais la derniere de toutes* est qu on n'en observers pas une, si 
l’on ne veut/ — Leibnitzii Opera, tom. i. p. 689 

f South’s Sermons , vol. i. p. 132. 
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we have been commenting, would choose to 4 confess a satisfac- 
* tion, when a penalty is attached to the expression of new doc- 
4 trines or to a change of communion/ Nay, as we shall shortly 
see, even Ae, in despair, we suppose, of getting mankind to adopt 
his antiquated opinions, provides, in condescension to their infir- 
mities anrh ignorance, a mode of exercising the right which, as 
he flattens himself, will still get rid of all its principal inconve- 
nience^ This, and some other theories, we shall now briefly ex- 
amine,' and shall show of them all that they are absolutely nuga- 
tory, inasmuch as they still leave for the decision of 4 private 
judgment/ questions as difficult and perplexing as those which, 
according to the common theory, are submitted to it; or, what is 
worse, that they enjoin, in obedience to an authority neither 
claiming nor admitted to be infallible, a deliberate violation of the 
law of conscience, where the actual convictions of the individual 
are at variance with that authority ; or, lastly, that they are 
chargeable on both these counts. 

Nothing, indeed, short of the Popish doctrine of tlutChurch’s 
infallibility, will suffice to annul or limit the * Righrof Private 
Judgment/ . That, and that alone, will. For though we Pro- 
testants, who deny that doctrine, know very well that the 4 varia- 
tions of Romanism' have been nearly, if not quite, as numerous 
as those which Bossuet charged upon Protestantism, and many 
of them on points quite as important as those which the Church 
professes to have definitively settled; — though we know that 
Popes have been opposed to Popes, and Councils- to Councils; 
that* Popes have contradicted Councils,. and Councils contradicted 
Popes ; — though there have been infinite disputes as to where the 
infallibility resides ; what are the doctrines it has definitively pro- 
nounced true, and who, to the individual , is the infallible ex- 
pounder of what is thus infallibly pronounced infallible; — yet he 
who receives this doctrine in its integrity, has nothing more to 
do than to eject his reason, sublime his faith into credulity, and 
reduce his creed to these two comprehensive articles : 4 1 believe 
4 whatsoever the Church believes ;’ — 4 1 believe that the Church 
4 believes whatsoever my father-confessor believes that she be- 
4 lieves/ For thus he reasons : Nothing is more certain than 
that whatsoever God says is infallibly true ; it is infajlibly true 
that the Church says just what God says ; it is infallibly true 
that what the Church says is known ; and it is also infallibly 
true that my father-confessor, or the parson of the next parish, 
is an infallible expositor, of what is thus infallibly known to be 
the Church’s infallible belief, of what God has declared to be 
infallibly true. If any one of the links, even the last, in this 
strange sorites , be supposed unsound — if it be not true that th$ 
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priest is an infallible expounder, to the individual* of the Church's 
infallibility — if his judgment be only his 4 private judgment' — we 
come back at once to the perplexities of the common theory of 
private judgment; and the question then submitted to the indi- 
vidual Romanist's 4 private judgment' is — whether it be reason- 
able in him, in a matter of which he knows nothing, but which is 
yet of infinite moment, to surrender his private judgment to that 
of another man ? And truly, to decide a question without having 
any data for deciding it, appears to us quite as difficult a problem 
as any of those which are ordinarily submitted to 4 private judg- 
ment/ The system, therefore, must be received in its integrity, 
and if so, the rule of conduct is very simple. If the priest tells us 
that bread is flesh, and wine is blood — that the sun revolves 
round the earth — that Gulliver’s Travels, if they had not been 
written by a heretic, would have been as true as the gospel — 
all we have to do is to believe it, and, if need be, to believe it 
even for Tertullian’s paradoxical reason, 4 because it is impos- 
sible.' 

Of every other mode of nullifying or circumscribing the right 
of judgment, and of this too, except where the claim of infalli- 
bility is not merely made but admitted , it may be shown, as al- 
ready said, that it is either nugatory, or flagitious, or both. 

Conscious of this, there is a small party of hybrid Protestants 
amongst us, who virtually claim for some Church unknown — 
neither the Church of Rome nor the Church of England, and 
yet both, but certainly not the Church of Scotland — some 4 Visi- 
ble Church,’ which is not to be seen ; some 4 Catholic Church,' 
which excludes all Christians except Episcopalians; some 4 Un- 
divided Church,' which embraces the communions of the«re- 
ciprocally excommunicated; some 4 Primitive Church’ of uncer- 
tain date — nothing less than the infallibility, and consequent 
authority of the Church of Rome. But they are 4 born out of 
due time;' their infallibility comes too late to enable them by 
its means to limit the 4 Right of Private Judgment,' or relieve 
us of our perplexities. For unhappily the Church of Rome has 
got the start of them ; there are, therefore, rival claims to infal- 
libility; and, consequently, if more could be said to reconcile the 
manifold contradictions of the theory of these infatuated men, and 
to authenticate their claims to he its expositors, than ever can be 
said, 4 private judgment’ would still be pressed with the most 
transcendently incomprehensible question ever submitted to the 
arbitration of ignorance — 4 Of two claimants to infallibility, 

4 which is the more likely to be infallible?’ — But to resume 
the modern theories. 

The writer, on whose appetite for persecution we have been 
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constrained to animadvert, is not, it appears, disposed, after all, 
to deny the free exercise of 4 private judgment,’ but merely to 
limit the range of its enquiries ; — that is, the bird may freely 
range in its cage ; nevertheless, we shall show that even there it 
has room to lose itself. He has discovered, it seems, that the 
question which 4 private judgment * is called to decide, is, 4 Who 
* is the teacher we are to follow ? not what are the doctrines we 
4 are to believe?* The 4 precedents’ in Scripture, he affirms, 

4 sanction not an enquiry about Gfepel doctrine, but about the 
4 Gospel teacher ; not what has God revealed, but whom has he 
‘commissioned?* He maintains 4 that the private student of 
4 Scripture would not ordinarily gain a knowledge of the Gospel 
4 from it !* Once more, he says ; 4 The New Testament equally 
4 with the Old, as far as it speaks of examination into doctrines 
4 professedly from heaven, makes their teachers the subject of 
4 that enquiry, and not their matter/... 4 Let it be observed how 
4 exactly this view of the province of private judgment, where it 
4 is allowable , as being the discovery not of doctrine, but of the 
4 teachers of doctrine, coincides both with the nature of religion 
4 and the state of human society as we find it/ We have already 
had a notable specimen of the exegetical talents of this writer, 
and need not, therefore, be surprised at his professing to find 
Scripture proof of this doctrine also. It must be confessed, 
however, that his method is somewhat novel, and would be gene- 
rally imagined equally opposed to criticism and to logic. He 
seems to think he has made out his point, if he but proves that 
teachers are promised in Scripture, and that it is within the 
province of private judgment to decide on their credentials. 
We deny neither. 4 In remarkable coincidence,* says he, 4 with 
4 this view, we find in both Testaments that teachers are pro- 
4 mised under the dispensation of the Gospel !' Might w r e not 
just as logically say, that, 4 in remarkable coincidence with our 
4 views,’ we find it written that 4 there was a man in the land of 
4 Uz, whose name was Job ? * What is all this to the purpose ? 
Who denies that religious teachers are promised ? As little do 
we deny that it is the right of individuals to judge of their preten- 
sions and credentials. But does the right terminate there ? that 
is the question. One would imagine that the commendation 
bestowed on the Bereans, for searching the Scriptures to see 
4 whether the things told them by Paul were so,’ would be alone 
sufficient to decide this point. But no — our author expressly 
says, though lie attempts not to prove it, that this 9 too, is 
4 amongst the precedents which sanction not an enquiry about 
4 Gospel doctrine, but about the Gospel teacher !’ 

Let it be ruled so, then. And now to consider the system 
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itself. We maintain that the question thus submitted to 4 pri- 
vate judgment,* is as difficult as any which are ordinarily sub- 
mitted to it. If a man be incompetent for the latter, he is equally 
incompetent for the former. The reasoning is about as good as 
would be that of a father who should say to his child, 4 Though 
4 it is true you are not competent to say what it is fit for you to 
4 learn, and, therefore, cannot select for yourself a school , yet you 
4 are perfectly welcome to choose your schoolmaster.* We repeat, 
that if this exercise of judgn^nt is to be a bond Jide exercise of 
judgment at ail, it will not be a whit less difficult to decide upon 
the 4 teacher,* than upon the 4 general doctrines to be taught.* 
4 It is much more easy,* says our author, 4 to judge of persons 
4 than of opinions.* True— so far as regards their moral quali- 
ties ; whether they be, in effect, virtuous or dissolute, benevo- 
lent or selfish, humane or cruel. But then, unhappily, if this be 
the criterion, it is just none at all ; for men characterized by both 
classes of qualities are to be found in all communions. Indeed, 
as it is most evident from this fact that their personal qualities 
would be no sufficient guide, so it is by no means the criterion 
which our author contemplates : he would be very sorry to have 
it impartially applied. They are quite other qualities which are to 
decide the point ; and the enquiry into these, we contend, is either 
not separable from an enquiry into the truth of the very doctrines 
taught, but presupposes that enquiry to have been both instituted 
and decided; or it is an enquiry into matters still more difficult and 
perplexing ; — for example, whether or not the clergy of a given 
Church possess the inestimable advantages of 4 apostolical succes- 
sion ?’ In the present divided state of Christendom, which is the 
more hopeful enquiry for a private individual, 4 What saith the 
4 Scripture?’ or y 4 Which of all the religious teachers who claim 
f my attention makes the most rightful pretensions to instruct 
4 me in the truth — I, at the same time, neither enquiring, nor 
4 being permitted to enquire, what that truth is ?* For it must 
be remembered that an Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Independent, 
Calvinist, or Arminian, is not a trustworthy teacher, because he 
tells us he is ; the awful privilege of 4 apostolical succession ’ is 
not inscribed on the bishop’s forehead ; no voice from heaven cer- 
tifies to us that those whom he ordains are exclusively commis- 
sioned to preach the gospel. We repeat, therefore, that this 
liberty of 4 private judgment,’ if really acted upon, implies a 
task quite as difficult as those for which it is proposed to substi- 
tute it : in a word, either the very same — that of examining the 
pretensions of the teacher by a reference to his doctrines; or that 
of deciding on the historic grounds of his authority, without any 
investigation of his doctrine at all. This method, therefore* 
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would not serve the purpose for which it has been invented ; it 
would not correct the eccentricities or diminish the varieties of 
* private judgment/ Nay, we have already facts in abundance 
to prove this. We see that there are multitudes of all communions 
who select their teacher on no wiser principle than that here 
advocated ; without any enquiry into the truth of the doctrines 
taught, or the teacher’s claim to the authority he assumes. It 
were well both for them and for truth, if they would exercise 
also the other and better part of the ‘ Right of Private Judg- 
ment/ and diligently enquire — whether the system of doctrines 
taught them is in general accordance with truth, and the claims to 
authority, on the teacher’s part, well founded. It does not appear, 
then, that this limitation of the 4 Right of Private Judgment' 
would diminish the diversities of sect and party, or secure a 
nearer approximation to uniformity.* 


* It is true tliat this writer points out some concise methods of limit- 
ing the candidates for the enquirer’s suffrage. ‘ You may reject,' says 
he, * all who do not even profess to come with authority.’ To this it 
may be replied, first, that there are none who come to teach without 
professing authority to do so, and that in general the more extravagant 
their doctrine, the more arrogant their pretensions; and secondly, that 
the absence of those exclusive pretensions to which he refers — pre- 
tensions to the Apostolical Succession — would be to thousands a reason 
rather for admitting than rejecting the claims of a teacher who came to 
them with such unwonted humility. But, even according to this writer, 
there are at* least three Churches, which, however divided on points 
which multitudes deem essential, possess, it seems, all that authority 
which is necessary to give validity to the claims of their teachers. 
These Churches — risum teneatis ? — are the English, Romish, and Greek! 
But how is the perplexed enquirer to decide on their claims? Very 
easily, if we fairly follow out this writer’s principles ; for, partly by what 
he has said, and partly by what he has left us to infer, it does not much 
matter to which a man belongs ; and as each is possessed <of those mys- 
terious 4 gifts,* depending on the * Succession/ which will 6erve to coun- 
tervail any corruptions, it is difficult to say whether there are any reasons 
sufficient to justify a man in leaving any one of them for another. It is 
true, indeed, that our author disclaims all intention of discussing the ques- 
tion, as to whether there are reasons which can justify the Catholic in 
leaving his own communion ; but it is plain, from what he has said, how 
he would decide it, and how, if consistent with his principles, he must 
decide it. Indeed, his very making it a question is a sufficient indication 
of his sentiments ; for did ever Protestant before doubt whether it was 
la ' ful for a Catholic to leave the Church of Rome ? None, assuredly, 
can doubt it, except those strange Protestants who deplore Protestantism 
itself, and who use their utmost efforts to show how much the Churches 
of Rome and England resemble one another I That the difference be* 
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But one of the most singular oversights is, that our author for- 
mally concedes the right in its full extent, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not it is to be so conceded. * We have 
4 arrived,’ he says, with great solemnity and gravity, 4 at the fol- 

* lowing conclusion, that it is our duty to betake ourselves to 
4 Scripture, and to observe how far the private search of a reli- 

* gion is there sanctioned, and under what circumstances I ’ We 
are, it appears, in the first instance, to make the most extensive 
use of our 4 Right of Private Judgment* on the Scriptures; in 
order to ascertain whether or not we are at liberty to use our 
4 private judgment’ in interpreting its doctrines ; in other words, 
we are to exercise our 6 private judgment’ to ascertain whether 
or not it ought to be exercised ! 

Another modification of the theory of 4 private judgment’ is 
that of Mr Gladstone. He says — 4 And, lastly, persons are in 
4 great alarm for their liberty of private judgment. The true 
4 doctrine of private judgment is, as has been shown by many 
4 writers, most important and most sacred ; it has the direct sanc- 


tween them is not, in his estimation, very great, we may infer from such 
language as this: « We may believe that our own Church has certain 
‘imperfections ; the Church of Rome certain corruptions; such a belief 
« has no tendency to lead us to any view as to which, on the whole , is the 

* better, or to induce or warrant us to leave the one communion for the 
‘ other.' Again — * Is it not certain, even at first sight, that each of these 
‘ branches (Romish, Greek, and English) has many high ^iftsand much 

* grace in her communion ?' Now-, whether this representation be correct 
or not, let theologians decide ; but so far from ‘ its being evident at first 
sight/ it is certain that nine-tenths in each of these communions would, 
in the exercise of that ‘ Right of Private Judgment* which even he con- 
cedes, come to a different conclusion, as to who are ‘ divinely appointed 
teachers/ from himself. Such is the very first application of this new 
theory of ( private judgment/ designed to limit the diversities of opinion; 
its very inventor manages to stumble on a ‘ judgment/ in which not ten 
out of a hundred will agree with him! On the manifold inconsistencies 
into which he is plunged by his attempt to show how nearly these 
Churches approximate, and yet to find such still subsisting differences as 
may justify a state of separation — conceding that Rome does not practise 
idolatry, and yet discovering that there is a note of idolatry upon her, 
which may justify him who is already a Protestant in not joining her — 
maintaining that his own Church is not schismatic, and yet acknowledg- 
ing that it is chargeable with something very like schism, and leaving us 
to infer that the Reformers ought never to have separated from the Church 
of Rome — of all this we shall 6&y nothing, because it has nothing to do 
with our present subject. But as a.specimen of what may be called see* 
saw argumentation, it is well worth reading. 
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* tion of Scripture. It teaches the duty, and, as correlative to 
4 the duty, the right of a man to assent freely and rationally to 
4 the truth. It is commonly called a right to enquire ; but it is 
4 to enquire for the purpose of assenting ; for he has no right 
4 (that is, none as before God) to reject the truth after his en- 
4 quiry. It is a right to assent to truth — to enquire into alleged 
4 truth. Now, all that the true idea of the Church proposes to 
4 him is a probable and authorized guide. This is wholly dis- 
4 tinct.from the Romish infallibility. The Church of England 
4 holds individual freedom in things spiritual to be an essential 
4 attribute of man’s true nature, and an essential condition of the 
4 right reception of the Gospel ; and testifies to that sentiment in 
4 the most emphatic mode, by encouraging the ‘fullest communi- 
4 cation of Scripture to the people. Yet is it perfectly possible 
4 that the best use of such a freedom may often be thus exempli- 
4 fied ; when a man having prayed for light from God, and ha- 
4 ving striven to live in the spirit of his prayer, and yet finding 
4 his own opinion upon a point of doctrine opposite to that of the 
4 universal undivided Church, recognizes the answer to his prayer 
4 and the guide to his mind in the declarations of the creeds, 

4 rather than in his own single, and perhaps recent, impressions 
4 upon the subject; not thus surrendering his own liberty of 
4 judgment, but using it in order to weigh and compare the pro- 
4 babilities of his or the Church’s correctness respectively, and 
4 acting faithfully on the result.’ 

Here, first, we have the old fallacy. 4 Private judgment* is, 
indeed, a right; but it is a right of assenting to the truth . 
But, then, who is to be the judge of truth ? Is the individual 
conscience to assent to that which it honestly deems truth, or is 
it not? If the former, we are just in the same predicament as 
before. If not, what is the authority which is to justify it in 
setting its convictions at defiance ? 4 Why,* replies Mr Glad- 

stone, 4 the voice of the undivided Church * must decide the 
matter. To this we might content ourselves with replying — 
This 4 undivided Church,’ amidst the ten thousand parties into 
which Christendom is divided, we cannot find at all ; and the 
search is at least as difficult as that of the truth which we are 
to find by its means. It is like telling us that we are to learn 
which of five hundred opinions is the true, by enquiring of 
some inhabitant of Eutopia. But the concluding sentence of 
this paragraph deserves more serious rebuke. Our author pro- 
poses an expedient for tranquillizing a scrupulous conscience 
— a conscience which finds its decisions at hopeless variance 
with those of the 4 undivided Church* — which is, in our judgment, 
an outrage on morality. It is really one of the most extraordi- 
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uary pieces of casuistry we have ever met with, either in ancient 
or modern times, and directly justifies the suppression of the 
voice of conscience. We are to suppose for argument's sake, 
that the enquirer has found that nonentity — the ‘ undivided 
Church.’ Be it so; but he finds, at the same time, that this 
‘ undivided Church ’ teaches a doctrine as true which he is per- 
suaded is false; and enjoins rites as a duty, the performance of 
which lie believes to be sin. What is he to do ? Is he at liberty 
to profess his acquiescence in that doctrine though he believes 
it false, or to perform those rites though he believes them 
wrong ? ‘ Pray over the matter, and enquire,’ says Mr Glad- 
stone. c I have done both,* replies the unhappy man. ‘ And 

* you are still of the same mind ? * — * Altogether.’ — 6 But do you 

* not think the whole undivided Church more likely to be in the 

* right than you ?’ — c I am not so destitute of modesty as to 
‘ affirm the contrary.’ — ‘ Then you may, without further scruple, 

* proclaim your belief in the supposed error, and practise the for- 

* bidden rite !’ So thus, it appears, the man may assent to one 
proposition which he deems false , because he can assent to an- 
other, altogether different, which he believes true ; — namely, 
that he thinks the 6 undivided Church’ more likely to be in the 
right than he. How different the decision of Mr Gladstone 
from that of Saint Paul, who declares that a man who should 
eat meat offered to idols, with a conscience doubting its pro- 
priety, would sin ; though he at the same time declares by 
inspiration, that the act, in itself, is absolutely indifferent. Such 
a casuist as Mr Gladstone would soon have administered relief- 

* Do you not think,* he would say, ‘ that an inspired apostle is 
6 more likely to be in the right than you ? ’ — 6 Who can doubt 

* it ? * would have been the reply. * Then eat as soon and as 
‘ much as you please,’ Mr Gladstone would have said ; unless he 
believed the decision of an inspired apostle less likely to be the 
true one than that of his ‘ undivided Church/ 

We are astonished at this doctrine- we confess, and doubt 
* whether, considering the difference of the age and circumstances, 
any thing much more flagitious is to be found even among those 
Jesuitical casuists, whose extravagances Pascal so inimitably 
ridiculed. Mr Gladstone’s doctrine of 6 probable opinions’ would 
almost match that of the school of Loyola ; and we are half in- 
clined to say of him, what Pascal’s Jesuit Father says of Escobar: 

* Truly this Escobar, said I, is a fine man.— Oh ! rejoined the 

* Father, every body admires him ; he puts such lovely questions! ’ * 


* < Vraiment, lui dis-je, il me semble qne je reve, qnand j’entends des 
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But what Mr pladstone, with congenial love of obscurity, has 
left in utter darkness, others have endeavoured to clear up. They 
have proceeded to furnish us with criteria of the undivided Church, 
to interpret what it has delivered, and to invest its decisions with 
a species of infallibility. But let it not be for one moment ima- 
gined that we are at all likely to have the exercise of the ‘ Right 
of Private Judgment’ diminished by all this; on the contrary, 
it is enlarged a thousand fold. The theory is, that Scripture is 
incomplete ; that some things are divinely revealed which are not 
revealed there ; that it is to be supplemented by tradition ; and 
that whatever we find unanimously and constantly asserted by 
such tradition, is invested with authority co-ordinate with that 
of Scripture. Whereupon arise an infinity of question, any one 
of which is as difficult as any that Private Judgment was ever 
called upon to decide; and which he who is no scholar has 
little chance of deciding except by lot, for the authorities are 
very numerous and diametrically contradictory on all sides. 

* Nothing is more easy,’ exclaims the Anglican; * all you have 
to do is to adhere to the rule of Vincentius Lirinensis — Quod 
semper , quod ubique , quod ah omnibus traditum est — but, alasl 
on investigation, it is found that 6 nobody * knows what 6 every 
body’ has said; that what has been affirmed ‘ every where* 
is remembered 4 no where;* and that the only thing to which 
all time has testified, is tempora mutantur , et nos mutamur in 
tills . Whether a man be learned or ignorant — permitted to 
exercise his judgment in discoveiing these obscured verities 
of tradition for himself, or forbidden so to do — ample in either 
case is the scope for his private judgment. If learned, and 
permitted to enquire, the luckless student finds that instead of 
one small book he is sent to five hundred ; instead of having to 
deal with nothing but what is truth , truth itself is presented to 
him in mioute fragments, amidst mountain-loads of absurdity, 
ignorance, and heresy. Then there are, besides, most difficult 
and subtle questions of criticism to be decided, before the very 
materials of judgment can be laid before the mind ; interpolations, 
erasures', forgeries to be detected — what is authentic separated 
from what is not — queestiones veorata without end, in a word, to 
be adjusted. Again ; at what point is the investigation to stop?— 


Religieux parler de cette sorte. Et quoi, mon pfere, ditea moi en con- 
science, fetes vous dans ce sentiment- m ? Non vraiment, me dit le pfere. 
Vous parlez done, continual je, contre votre conscience ? Point de tout, 
dit-il. Je ne parloiB pas en cela selon ma conscience, mais selon ce41e 
de Ponce et do P. Bauny; et vous pourriez les suivre en surety, caKce 
sont d’habiles gens.' — Let . Provinciates, let. v. 
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Is it at the end of the second, or third, or fourth^ fifth centuries? 
4 Stand by the first six General Councils,’ exclaim Hammond 
and Stillingfleet ; ‘ Stop at the end of the fifth century,’ says 
Archbishop Bramhall ; 4 You must not draw bridle till the dis- 
4 union of the East and West,’ cries Bishop Ken ; ‘ You are 
4 wrong,’ says Archbishop Usher ; 4 four or five hundred years 

* are sufficient ; 4 Rather three or four,’ say Waterland and 
Beveridge ; 4 The precise limit is no where ,’ says Mr Newman ; 

* it is a question of degree and place ; ’ 4 It is every where,’ 
shouts the more consistent Romanist.’ No wonder that, oppress- 
ed with the thought of such an exercise of the right of pri- 
vate judgment, the enquirer declares he knows not how to 
perform mu 4 My friend,’ is the reply, 4 you have only to read 
4 through about a hundred and fifty folios of ecclesiastical 
4 records, and you will find the matter is just as I tell you.’ 
lie feels that this is but meagre consolation, and, if intelligent, 
will declare, that rather than undergo such labour for the 
small residuum of doubtful truth which he is assured he will 
extract from it, he would make a voyage to the Indies to 
bring home a cargo of one peppercorn and two grains of rice ! 
The right of private judgment, in such a case, he feels to be 
about as valuable a possession as a right to read through the sta- 
tutes at large. The Puseyites may very safely grant it, for they 
may be assured no one will avail himself of it. If the man be 
ignorant, or forbidden to enquire — the other case supposed — he 
has only to believe. But let it not be imagined that he is not 
still subjected to the necessity of performing an impracticable act 
of private judgment. He may be told that infallible truth has 
been discovered, and that the priest is the infallible expounder 
of it. £ut, then, on what ground shall he believe this ? 4 1 am 
4 commissioned,’ says the priest. 4 But,’ (will be the reply,) 4 1 
4 see that there are multitudes of your own Church, and whom 
4 you acknowledge equally commissioned with yourself, who 
4 tell me that you are under an absolute delusion — that neither 
4 you nor they are commissioned to assume any such authority — 
4 that tradition is no authoritative guide, and that, if it were, 
4 what it authorizes cannot be authentically discovered. I more- 
4 over see that many of those who adopt the same general prin- 
4 ciples with yourself, differ as to what is primitive and catnolic 
4 truth. I can, therefore, regard your judgment only as your 
4 44 private judgment and the knotty question which I have to 
4 decide is, whether I am to surrender my 44 private judgment,” 
4 because your 44 private judgment” tells me to do so, when the 
4 44 private judgment” of others equally learned, equally sincere, 
4 and equally commissioned, tells me that I ought not? and, as I 
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‘ have no data ^preon to decide this question, truly I think a 
‘ harder questio^or my private judgment, even the Scriptures 
‘ of truth could scarcely have submitted to it. If I decide as you 
‘ would have me, I decide absolutely without any reason what- 
‘ ever/ ‘ And is not this/ would be the honest reply, ‘ is not 
‘ this the happy state of mind to which we have been endeavour- 
* ing to reduce you ? Have we not for years been urging you 
‘ to enquire whether enquiry be not dangerous ? — have we not 
‘ been reasoning you (in our way) into the belief that reasoning 
‘on such subjects is unreasonable f And have we not endea- 
‘ voured to illustrate precept by example, and as completely 
‘ divested ourselves of ail the attributes of a rational nature, as 
‘ the ancient caricature of Plato’s man ? Have we not shown 
‘ you how much may be believed, and how little it is necessary 
‘ to reason ?’* 


* As these remarks may appear severe, we shall justify ourselves by 
citing the following paragraphs from one of the most elaborate and dan- 
gerous of the Oxford Tracts. If the reader find it impossible to read the 
first without a smile, we predict that he will not be able to read the 
second without a sigh ; — to think that a reasonable being can talk such 
nonsense. — ‘ I am not here to enter into the question of the grounds on 
which the duty and blessedness of believing rests ; hut I would observe, 
that nature certainly does give sentence against scepticism, against doubt, 
nay, against a habit (I say a habit) of enquiry — against a critical, cold, 
investigating temper — the temper of what are called shrewd, clear- 
headed, hard-headed men ; in that, by the confession of all, happiness is 
attached not to their temper, but rather to confiding, unreasoning, faith. 
J do not say that enquiry may not, under circumstances, be a duty, as 
going into the cold and rain may be a duty instead of stopping at home ; 
as serving in war may be a duty ; but it does seem to me preposterous 
to confess, that free enquiry leads to scepticism,, and scepticism makes 
one less happy than faith, and yet that such free enquiry is right What 
is right and what is happy, cannot, in the long run and on a large scale, 
be disjoined. To follow truth can never be a subject of regret ; free 
enquiry does lead a man to regret the datfk of his child-like faith ; — 
therefore it is not following truth. Those who. measure every thing 
by utility, should, on their own principles, embrace the obedience of faith 
for ifs very expedience ; and they should cease this kind of seeking, that 
they may find. » 

4 1 say, then , that never to have been troubled with d doubt about the 
truth of what has been taught us, is the happiest state of mind ; and if 
anjr one says that to maintain this, is to admit that heretics ought to re- 
main heretics, and Pagans Pagans, I deny it. For 1 have not said that 
it is a happy thing never to add to what you have learned, but not hap- 
pier to take away . Now, true religion is the summit and perfection of 
false religions; it combines in one whatever there js of good and true 
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That we are to receive with cringing acqi^cence, whatever 
these men are pleased to say they are commissioned to teach us, 
will be more than doubted ; till they not only lay claim to virtual in* 
fallibility, but persuade us to admit their cjaim. The latter they 
will do, when they have perfected us in the grand art of abjuring 
our reason ; in the former, they seem ready to accommodate us at 


separately remaining in each.’ • . • * So that, in matter of fart, if a 

religious mind were educated in, and sincerely attached to, some form of 
heathenism or heresy, and then were brought under the light of truth, it 
would be drawn oft* from error into the truth, not by losing what it had, 
but by gaining what it had not — not by being unclothed, hut by being 
“clothed upon,” “that mortality may be swallowed up of life.” That same 
principle of faith which attaches it to its original wrong doctrine, would 
attach it to the truth ; ami that portion of its original doctrine which was 
to he cast oft as absolutely false, would not be directly rejected, hut in* 
directly rejected in the reception of the truth which is its opposite.' 

The writer of this seriously believes that unthinking acquiescence in 
whatever we are told, is the most desirable state of mind ; and that the 
restlessness produced by enquiry aftords a presumption, that what is 
offered to us is error. The Hottentot, who is contented with his brutal 
theology, had better, it seems, view with suspicion the uneasiness of mind 
produced by the teachers of Christianity, for they only disturb his faith 
and tranquillity — an ominous sign that he is * not following the truth !’ 
'« Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ ‘ Not so,’ says this pro- 
found doctor, < for I have not said that he is not to add to his belief, only 
he must he careful not to fake away ; he must become a Christian, not 
by losing what he had , hut by gaining what he had not!' Was ever 
fatuity like this ? The Hottentot, when he embraces Christianity, it ap- 
pears, only adds to his faith, hut does not take any away I Are we to 
believe that if these new evangelists were to attempt the conversion of the 
heathen, they would act on the above maxims, and facilitate the work, as 
did the Romish missionaries among the Japanese, by teaching their con- 
verts to transfer their whole idolatrous stock-in-trade to Christianity — to 
make over to the saints the homage they once paid to idols, and baptize 
their wooden gods by evangelical names? What must he the desperation 
of a cause which stands in need of such arguments ? Arguments ! did we 
say— they do not even reach the respectability of sophistry. Are we not 
justified, then, in sayh ig that thes^e new teachers enjoin a servile and unrea- 
soning belief — the utter prostration of the intellect ? And does not such 
a paragraph as the above, prove that what they teach they are full 
willing to practise ? — The reader will find the same lesson perpetually 
inculcated, with various degrees of effrontery, throughout the Oxford 
Tracts* According to these men, one would think that it was so much a 
duty to distrust our reason, that mystery is an antecedent ground of proba- 
bility, «tid that, if a doctrine be absolutely incomprehensible, it isalmoBt 
certain to be true L 
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any time. But, qj|jbappily for their pretensions, though happily for 
truth, their virtual claim to infallibility and unquestioning obe- 
dience is not, like that of Rome, unanimously and vigorously 
supported by the whole communion to which they belong. Even 
if it were, such unity would not (as already shown) relieve 
the difficulties of the enquirer; for as another Church makes the 
same pretensions, the knotty query would still return — 4 of two 

* Churches, both professing infallibility, which is the more likely 

* to be infallible ? ’ 

But such unanimity of pretensions, whether it be of any 
avail or not, is not to be found. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes f ’ 
The disease of 4 Private Judgment* has infected the shepherds 
as well as the flock ; all the difficulties which, as we have shown, 
so closely beset the private student in the attempt to collect Ca- 
tholic truth from the voluminous records of antiquity, have been 
felt by our authorized guides themselves ; and have led to all those 
varieties of opinion which might have been expected. In this 
point of view, the recent attempt at producing unity of opinion, 
and abridging the diversities of * private judgment,’ is even ludi- 
crous. Never, since the Reformation, has there been such a din 
of controversy ; — such a hubbub of tumultuous and discordant 
voices. Ill-fated project of universal concord, which terminates in 
the indefinite multiplication of controversies ! It really reminds one 
of the ambitious attempt, described in the Sketch Book , at a new 
•and elaborate harmony on the part of Master Simon and his vil- 
lage choristers. * The usual services of the choir,* says the au- 
thor, 4 were managed pretty well . . . but the great trial was an 
4 anthem that had been prepared and arranged by Master Simon, 

4 and on which he had founded great expectations. Unluckily, there 

* was a blunder at the very outset ; the musicians became flurried; 
4 Master Simon was in a fever ; every thing went on lamely and 
4 irregularly, until they came to a chorus beginning, 44 Now let us 
4 sing with one accord,” which seemed to be a signal for parting 
4 company, and all became discord and confusion.’ Even thus is 
it on the present occasion ; our very ears ache with the elaborate 
dissonance of this novel attempt at harmony. 

There is one point, and but one, in which the circumstances 
attending this alleged attempt to -restore 4 primitive truth,’ re- 
semble those attending its first establishment; and in that we 
must confess the analogy to be perfect. These new teachers 
have come, 4 not to bring peace on the earth, but a sword.’ 

Manifold are the arguments in favour of the Right of Private 
Judgment on which we have not insisted, and on which, at this'pe- 
riod of the world’s history, it would be most superfluous tfedwell,. 
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Those, of course, which have been mentioned 4*g demonstrating 
the wickedness and folly of persecution, are in favour of it — for 
whatever tends to prove the one wrong, tends to prove the other 
right. To these, many more might be added ; some deduced 
from the intellectual and moral nature of man, others from the 
relations in which he stands to God: some from the declarations of 
Scripture, others from the examples it holds out to our imitation : 
some from abstract justice, and others from an enlarged expediency. 
The arguments on which we have principally insisted are, that the 
right must in fact be conceded, whether we like it or not ; that 
the evils with which it is supposed to be connected, be they 
greater or less, are not likely to be remedied till we find what we 
shall be long in seeking — an infallible interpreter of infallible 
truth ; and that any theory short of that, involves a flagitious 
tampering with the rights of conscience. 

On this last argument, which we have already noticed,' we 
should wish to add a remark or two ; for this alone would be 
sufficient to prove the folly of attempting to circumscribe the 
Right in question. If it be man’s duty to embrace the truth ; 
and if it be also his duty, which necessarily follows, to em- 
brace that which he honestly deems the truth, he must follow 
his convictions whithersoever they lead him, in spite of any 
authority whatsoever not admitted by him to be infallible ; in 
tliat case, of course, doubt or denial would imply a contradiction 
of his own convictions. It is not at the option of a conscientious 
man, we Tepeat — no matter how he came by his conscience— 
to debate whether he shall act upon its convictions. He cannot 
do otherwise. Tpke the case of a man who believes in his con- 
science that such and such doctrines are false, such and such 
rites sinful. Right or wrong, this is his state of mind. What is 
he to do? Can any authorize him to profess that these doqtrines 
are true, or to practise those rites ? If any one will answer in 
the affirmative, he will say more than any casuists, ancient or 
modern, out of the school of the Jesuits, will expressly affirm. He 
is bound, then, to yield obedience to the dictates of his con- 
science, whether his opinions be true or false : if true, even our 
opponents will not say that he can be authorized to profess the 
contrary. Nor is it otherwise, supposing them erroneous; for by 
the express authority of Saint Paul, who declares that 1 to him who 
< thinketh any thing evil* it is so, and that even a perfectly indif- 
ferent act assumes moral malignity if performed with a reluctant 
or accusing conscience ; as well ?s by the decision of all the best 
nioralists and casuists, an erroneous conscience obliges as much 
as a well-informed one ; and by none is this more strenuously 
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maintained than by the great Divines of the Church of Eng- 
kind.* 

The usual evasion is, ‘ Let him further enquire;’ and wise 
counsel this may be, in the first instance. But suppose a per- 
son says he has enquired ; or that he enquires again, and oomes 
back in the same mind. What is he to do ? He will say that he 
cannot be enquiring for ever — that religion is a practical thing, and 
must not be matter of investigation all his days — that he may as 
well embrace error as live in a state of continual pyrrhonism — 
and that he has no reason to expect that he will ever have a 
greater moral certainty than he has. Once more ; what is he to 
do ? Right or wrong he must follow the convictions of his con- 
science — to him the supreme law.- 

It is true that, after all, the individual may be much to blame ; 
but not for thus acting in obedience to the dictates of his con- 
science in the last resort. There may have been haste in the 
enquiry — or no enquiry at all when urged to make it — or unwor- 
thy passions and prepossessions in favour of such and such con- 
clusions. In these respects there may be much to blame, but 
not in the act of obedience to conscience itself. On the other 
hand — if, rare case ! there has been nothing wanting in the 
process of enquiry which honesty and diligence could supply — 
no negligence, no want of candour or patience, the man is guilt- 


* It is asserted by Jeremy Taylor in his Ductor Dubitantium ; by 
Barrow in his Latin poem, entitled Conscienti 0 erronea obligat ; and 
by Archbishop Sharp, cited by Locke. Stillingfleet says, ‘ The plea of an 
erroneous conscience takes not off the obligation to follow the dictates 
of it ; for as a man is bound to lay it down supposing it erroneous, so he 
is bound not to go against it while it is not laid down... So that Jet 
men turn and shift about which way they will, by the very same argu- 
ments that any will prove separation from the Church of Rome lawful— 
because she requires unlawful things as conditions of her communion— 
it will be proved lawful not to conform to, any suspected or unlawful 
practice required by any Church governors upon the 6ame terms ; — if 
the thing so required be, after serious and sol^r enquiry, judged unwar- 
rantable by a man’s own conscience*’ 

‘ If/ says Chillingworth, in his strong manner, ‘ they suffer themselves 
neither to bee betraid into their errors, nor kept in them by any sin of 
their will ; if they doe their best endeavour to free themselves from all 
errors, and yet faile of it through humaine frailty ; so well am I per- 
s waded of the goodnesse of God, that if in me alone should meet a con- 
fluence of all 6uch errors of all the 4 Protestants in the worlfrthat were 
thus qualified, I should not be bo much afraid of them all as I should 
be to ask pardon for them.’ . 
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less, even supposing the opinion erroneous, unless vie suppose 
God to punish error absolutely and wholly involuntary* If, then, 
a man can truly say, * 1 believe in my conscience such and such 
4 religious doctrines are God’s truth, and such gnd such religious 
* usages most pleasing to Him,’ it is no longer at his option whe- 
ther he shall profess the one or practise j^e other ; and in like 
manner, if he can truly say, ‘ I belief in my conscience such 
4 and such doctrines are false, and such and such usages displea- 
‘ 4 sing to God,’ it is not in his power even to appear to sanction 
either. He must obey that which is his law — his conscience ; 
in other words, if his private judgmentfcbe at variance with any 
authority whatever , not admitted to be infallible, he must obey the 
first and not the second. To this there is no exception. 

It is not easy to find men who will avowedly dispute the 
maxim we have laid down. The opponent generally consents 
himself with daring those who maintain it to apply it to cer- 
tain extreme cases. We should not shrink from the challenge. 
We believe that the general principle is universally applicable; 
and that the instances which seem opposed are either imaginary 
or irrelevant. Let us take the strongest conceivable cases, which 
some have been modest and reasonable enough to adduce — 
that, for example, of a man who is conscientiously prompted to 
commit murder or robbery. 4 Is the man,’ they triumphantly 
ask, * to be justified, and treated as innocent?’ To this, the 
- arguments in reply are many and obvious : First, If we are 
to suppose that such conscientious persons are impelled by con- 
science to commit murder or robbery as such — that is, under the 
persuasion of their being crimes^then, 1. The notion is simply 
a contradiction. 2. Such a ca&| so far as we are aware, has 
never been alleged, and might safely be left to be considered 
when it occurs. 3. Supposing such a case to be alleged, alt 
mankind would feel constrained, on ordinary calculations of pro- 
bability, to believe either that the parties were mad, and there- 
fore truly excused on that ground ; or that they pretended to hold 
such opinions for an evil purpose. They would, therefore, be 
either confined as lunatics, or punished as knaves, according to 
the» evidence of their b *ng the one or the other. 4. Whether 
they be conscientious or not, society mus»t protect every one 
^against any infraction of his civil rights ; and for this reason, 
the conscientious persons who manifest their piety by infringing 
them, may be very properly knocked on the head. 4 The ma- 
4 gistrate ^cays Bayle, with a gravity which is almost amusing, 
4 having received a powe/ from God and man, of putting mur- 
4 derere to death, may justly punish him who kills a man from 
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‘ the instincts of conscience ; for it is not his business to stand 
* winnowing those rare and singular cases, in which conscience 
‘ may happen to fall into illusions in this matter.’ But, secondly, 
if by those who commit murder or robbery for conscience’ sake, 
be meant those who commit acts, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, they themselves would consider crimes; but which, in their 
judgment, cease to be so when performed at the prompting of 
conscience — for the repression, for example, of other people's con- 
sciences, or for the propagation of 6 the true faith* — we might con- 
tent ourselves with replying, 1. That we never heard of such cases 
among those who contendHhat conscience is the supremeiaw, and 
that every one must obey its dictates. All who bjslieve this ne- 
cessarily learn to respect other people’s rights, as well as to assert 
theiymn ; it is only amongst those who deny this maxim that we 
find Rich instances as the above ; and we might safely leave these 
men, therefore, to their own dark books o^casuistry, in which the 
pftcise modes and degrees in which they may i do evil that good 
may come,* are duly set forth. Assuredly, it is rather hard to ad- 
duce, against the operation of any principle, instances which, if 
that principle were in operation, could not even exist. Never* 
theless, we are ready to affirm, 2. That if the said persecutors be 
truly and conscientiously convinced that it is their duty, as in the 
sight of God, to persecute, they are justified in so doing while 
in that state of mind; though, in accordance with what has been 
laid down, they may have contracted a great amount of guilt in 
the process by which they have arrived at it. 3. That if they have 
arrived at it after having honestly investigated the subject, and 
without any voluntary error or jelf- deception — though we have 
our doubts whether there ever was such a case — they are wholly 
innocent ; but, 4. that, as they are infringing other people’s civil 
rights, though they do not think so, it is perfectly competent to 
those upon whom they are exercising their freaks of eccentric 
piety, to deal with them as with the aforesaid conscientious crimi- 
nals ; and punish them, (if they have the power,) not for torment- 
ing men from the best possible motives, but for tormenting them 
—those who are de facto ‘ tormented,’ not^being capable of under- 
standing such refined distinctions. ^ 

Thus the principle we advocate is liable to no abuse, nor does 
society lose any one of its present safeguards by its universal 
adoption. But even were it otherwise, whether would it be pre- 
ferable — that one man in a century should go unpunished, be- 
cause, under a peculiar specie^ of hallucination, he professed 
himself conscientiously impelled to perpetrate moral wrong; or 
that we should recognize a principle which would justify the 
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perpetual and universal oppression of conscience for speculative 
opinions ? 

In fact, however, nothing can be mor& ridiculous than to pro- 
fess any alarm lest mankind should plead conscience in favour of 
the violation of any of the great laws of morals. In these, there 
has ever been, arid ever will be, a remarkable unanimity. As 
Bayle has well said — 4 We are all agreed about the doctrines which 
c teach men to live soberly and righteously, to love God, to ab- 
t stain from revenge, to forgive our enemies, to render good for 

* evil, to be charitable. We are divided about points which tend 
i not to make the yoke of Christian morality either heavier or 
‘ lighter. . Thu Papists believe transubstantiation ; the Reformed 

* believe it not. This makes not for vice one way or other/ 
To the same purport, a very different writer, Robert Hall^cis 
observed — * The doctrines of our holy religion may be woTElly 

* curtailed and corrupt^, and its profession sink into formality ; 
i but its moral precepts are so plain and striking, and guarded by 
i such clear and awful sanctions, as to render it impossible it can 
1 ever be converted into an active instrument of vice. Let the 

* appeal be made to facts. Look through all the different sects 
‘ and parties into which professed Chiistians are unhappily di- 
4 vided. Where is there one to be found who has innovated in 
4 the rule of life, by substituting vice in the place of virtue?’ 
We may safely restrict ourselves, therefore, to the case of specu- 
lative opinions ; and we will take the strongest. It may be said, 

4 Is a man conscientiously convinced that the Bible is false, no 
4 longer bound to believe it?’ We answer, he has a prior duty 
to. perform. To believe the Bible true, in that very state of 
mind in which he believes it false, is a simple impossibility, 
and therefore not directly his duty. But it is his duty to en- 
quire; and we put sufficient faith m the variety and conclusive- 
ness of the evidences of its truth, to believe that, if he enquire 
honestly, he will believe it true. If there be a case of one who 
has thus honestly enquired, and still conscientiously believeB it 
false— if he can truly allege that he has left no means of 
investigation unemployed, and suffered no prejudice to inter- 
fere with his judgment — we shall rather choose to believe that 
lie labours under some invincible obliquity of intellect, Vhich 
in the eye of the Omniscient renders his error innocent, than 
admit the monstrous dogma, that he incurs guilt for error abso- 
lutely involuntary. But whether there be such a case is quite 
another question. 

We maintain, then, the principle asserted by the illustrious 
writers we have cited — and We apply it consistently and uni- 
versally. 
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By the assertion of this principle, we are far from justifying 
separation from any religious communion; merely because there 
are some things we. disapprove, or would abstractedly wish 
otherwise. If this were *%4ted upon, there would be as many 
sects as individuals: we merely contend, that, when such objec- 
tions have assumed the form of conscientious scruples, so that he 
who feels them can honestly say, 4 In my opinion I cannot pro- 
4 fess such a doctrine, or practise such a rite, or appear to sanc- 
4 tion either the one or the other, without offending God, or fear- 
* ing lest I should do so ’ — his separation is not only justified, 
but necessitated . Be it about the.most insignificant matter that 
ever disturbed a 4 weak brother,* it matters not ; for while in 
that state it is not insignificant to him. If actually in the tffcong, 
stilly appears to him that he is in the right ; and while in that 
statmie must act in harmony with his convictions. 

People have not been slow to acknowledge this doctrine in 
words ; but they need to be reminded of it, since they will not 
fairly act upon it. They will still charge the Separatist — even 
the conscientious Separatist, with 4 sin * — forgetting that, in 
doing so, they not only assume that they infallibly know his opi- 
nions to be erroneous, which (if their modesty be no obstacle, and 
it seldom is) they have a perfect right to do; but that, whether 
right or wrong, there has been negligence, want of candour, or 
some sinister bias in the process by which he has arrived at them, 
and this no man has a right to assume unless he has the prerogative 
4 of discerning spirits/ We were particularly amused with an ex- 
ample of this sort of inconsistency in one of the Oxford Tractsf 
in which, while it is admitted that the ponscientious Dissenter is 
not necessarily a 4 sinner/ still it remains true that his dissent is a 
4 sin/ We can imagine the perplexity of one who, meditating 
the crime of nonconformity, comes to a clergyman professing 
these delightfully puzzling doctrines for’ solution of his doubts 
and*difficulties. 4 Can 1/ he might say, 4 separate from the 
4 Church of England without 44 sin /’ seeing that I cannot 
4 affirm what she affirms, nor practise what she enjoins, with- 
4 out, in my opinion, committing a sin?*— 4 If tnat be the 
4 state of your conscience/ would he the reply, 4 you caniftt 
4 belorifr to the Church of England ; but remember, that 
4 neither can you secede from her without sin/ 4 Why, then, I 
4 am in a hopeful case/ rejoins the miserable recusant : 4 I am 
4 ruined either way ; for whether I remain in the Church, or gQ 
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4 out of it— and oiie pf them" f^u1fc4p^I<»mmit a sin/ Then 
how glad will his spiritual adffcisfer b&to^jninister that consola- 
tion, which his revered* teaojieW have, for this very 

case, made and provided. Hq Vil^^rjSr-* You must distinguish 
c here : Though you cannot*s£&ecle from us without sin, yet it 
4 does not hence follow that you are a sinner/ On this his coun- 
tenance brightens up, and he is most eager to learn that supra- 
mundane doctrine, by which it appears that a man may commit 
a sin and yet be no sinner. Whereupon his oracle cites the 
ipstssima verba of the * Tracts/ and responds : — 4 To say that a 
4 particular thing is a sin, is a very different thing from saying 
4 that every one who does it is a sinner. ... To kill a fellow- 
4 creature is undoubtedly a crime ; but you would not say that 
4 the person who killed another by accident, or in defence ^his 
4 country or of his own life, or by command of lawful authMRes, 
4 is a criminal?'* No, would be the easy repl) ; neither should 
we say, in that case, "that killing was a crime. By parity of 
reasoning, if the conscientious Dissenter be no sinner for dissent, 
it can only be because dissent, in that case, is no sin. You ought 
upon your principle to say, that the executioner, in hanging a 
man, commits a crime , though it is true he is no criminal! This 
distinction, therefore, will not much help him ; and he is still left 
to decide the miserable alternative — of sinning by remaining iu 
the Church, or sinning by going out of it. 

But we must conclude ; and we shall do so with a few reflec- 
tions of a general nature on the advantages of the 4 Right of 
Private Judgment / amongst which, with some risk of being 
charged with paradox, we shall venture to enumerate many of 
its reputed 4 evils/ 

Whatever the evils incidental to the Right — and we by no 
means deny that there are evils — they are trivial compared with 
the advantages it secures. It frees us at once from every form 
and degree of persecution ; it leaves inviolate the supreiftacy 
over conscience to Him who alone is its fitting and rightful 
Sovereign ; it permits the conscience itself to move freely in 
obedience to its essential laws ; it secures for the propagation of 
tAth the only weapons which she can successfully employ — argu- 
ment and persuasion ; and it robs error of the only weapins she 
can successfully employ — penalties and violence : in a word, it 
prevents truth from resorting to that in which alone she is weak, 
§nd error from resorting to that in which alone she is strong. 
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But further, to a pWfcjsiaphic nrind, wWelj calmly and soberly 
considers the subject, ti^rdtmU always ibe reason to doubt whe- 
ther even what we caSHfcha evils incidental to the exercise of 
‘ private judgment’ are^Mjh.Wlfty ; and whether they are not 
connected directly, or indirectly,* with more than a counterbalan- 
cing amount of good. 4 

To confine ourselves to the common argument against the 
exercise of the ‘ Right’ derived from the varioutf interpretations 
of the Scriptures, — we arc by no means convinced that absolute 
unity of opinion would be a benefit at all. If, as-we devoutly 
believe, an honest investigation of their contents will in general 
secure even to the humblest a knowledge of all that is essential 
to salvation, the exercise of the right is vindicated ; unless it be 
pretended that it is a dreadful evil that men should differ on 

I >oifra which are not essential to their salvation. Now, that there 
las ever been a remarkable concurrence of opinion with regard 
to the most important doctrines, is undeniable. The only ques- 
tion therefore is, whether the remaining differences may not be 
connected with advantages greater than would accrue from ab- 
solute uniformity of opinion ? This we do not think it difficult 
to prove. 

That the Scriptures should be attended with difficulties, was 
fit in itself ; that they should lead to varieties of opinion, was an 
incidental result of the prevailing reasons which induced the Di- 
vine Author to leave them on its pages. Such reasons we may 
readily discover. 

With an overbalance of evidence in behalf of the authority of 
the Bible generally, and of its more important revelations, it was 
still not desirable that that evidence should be of such a nature 
as to necessitate conviction ; and render the exercise of docility, 
candour, and faith impracticable — still less to make all diligence in 
its study unnecessary : it was fit that the Scriptures should con- 
tain some obscurities on minor points, to exercise patience, stimu- 
late enquiry, teach humility, rebuke pride, exercise faith. Nor 
is this all. The differences of opinion thence resulting, afford 
the various communities of Christians, if they would but use it, 
the most obvious and easy method of testing and exercising the 
practiflhl power of those principles of charity which they all pro- 
fess. Charity towards those who think just with ourselves, is but 
an enlarged selfishness : we are pleased to look at the reflection of 
our own fair orthodoxy in the mirror of their minds. But to feel 
that charity, aiffl to manifest it in defiance of the points on which 
we differ, requires and implies a higher principle. Charity to our 
own party is often but another name for party spirit ; give us 
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tlie charity which constrains * Judah not to vex Ephraim, and 
c Ephraim not to envy Judah 9 — the charity which induced the 
Samaritan to perform Offioefe d£ fcjftditess to the perishing Jew* 
Painful as are the disputes controversies on non-essential 
points, we believe the time ypikctme when the sublime spectacle 
of essential unity amidst mmpr differences will be fully realized ; 
and when it will be seen how superior, after all, is such ‘ unity of 
the spirit 9 toigay ‘ uniformity of the letter/ 

We may add, that to demand that there should be perfect uni- 
formity in religious opinions, is to demand a mere impossibility, 
so long as minds are differently constituted. This is confirmed 
by the general analogies observable in the constitution dftd de- 
velopment of human nature. God has so constructed us, that 
, while there is remarkable uniformity, both in the physical and 
moral peculiarities on which the very existence and socialSvell- 
being of the race depend, there are endless diversities on all 
points which do not involve them. It is much the same with 
Christianity. The Jearued and the unlearned, if sincere, gene- 
rally form a very similar notion of its tundamental doctrines. All 
beyond (and even the theory of these) is the source of interminable 
diversities of sentiment. 

Let men say what they will, they will find it hard to discover 
any volume which, in ail its great outlines, is plainer than the 
Book of God . It has its obscurities and its mysteries, it is true — 
wisely left there, as already attempted to be shown; but they 
trouble not the humble and docile — myriads of whom, without 
any teacher but itself, have learned from it enough to teach them 
how to live well, and how to die happy. Its light has illumined 
the whole pathway of their present pilgrimage, and penetrated 
the depths of the sepulchre with the radiance of that ‘ hope which 
< js full of immortality/ So far from its being true, that the in- 
discriminate exercise of the Right of private judgment amongst 
the humbler classes leads to interminable diversities of interpre- 
tation and of doctrine, it is notorious that most of the profitless 
controversies which have obscured the Bible and cursed the 
world, have originated with those who have assumed to be thsp 
religious instructors of mankind. They have not sprung up 
amongst the poor, nor by them have they been cherished It is, 
therefor^, with a feeling of just indignation, that we hear pro- 
fessed Christians and professed Protestants — at all events those 

* who are not professed Romanists — giving utterance to the senti- 
ment, c that the private student of Scripture wotMd not ordinarily 
c gain a knowledge of the gospel from it/ Such a doctrine is not 

* merely an insult to common sense — it is a libel on the Divine 
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Author of the Bible- Are we to believe that, 4 knowing perfectly 
what was in man,’ he has yet so constructed the volume of re- 
velation, that even its fundamental doctrines remain an inscruta- 
ble mystery ? Or did the great Teacher he sent, teach in so pe- 
culiar a manner, that even the more important truths he taught 
remained unintelligible ? If so, we must receive in a new and 
monstrous sense the assurance, that ‘ he spake as never man 
spake that he spake not so much to revealj to disguise ! 
But this record remains — that while learned ignorance cavilled 
and derided, 4 the common people heard him gladly/ 

Far different from the judgment of these spurious Protestants 
wa^tKiat of Bishop HoTsley, with whose weighty words we shall 
now conclude. 6 I will not scruple to assert, that the most illi- 
‘ terate Christian, if he can but read his English Bible, and will 1 * 
4 take the pains to read it in this manner, (comparing parallel 
4 passages,) will not only attain all that practical knowledge 
4 whichis necessary to his salvation ; but, by God’s blessing, he 
4 will become learned in every thing relating to his religion in 
4 such a degree, that he will not be liable to be misled, either 
4 by the refined arguments or by the false assertions of those who 
‘ endeavour to ingraft their own opinion upon the oracles of God. 

* He may safely he ignorant of all philosophy except what is to 
4 be learned from the sacred books ; which, indeed, contain the 
4 highest philosophy adapted to the lowest apprehensions. He 
4 may safely remain ignorant of all history, except so much of the 
4 history of the first ages of the Jewish and of the Christian 
4 Church, as is to be gathered from the canonical books of the 
4 Old and New Testament. Let him study these in the manner 
4 I recommend, and let him never cease to pray for the illumina- 
4 tion of that spirit by which these^ooks were dictated ; and the 
4 wimple compass of abstruse philosophy and recondite history, 

* shall furnish no argument with which the perverse will of man 
4 shall be able to shake this learned Christian’s faith. The Bible, 

4 thus studied, will indeed prove to be what we Protestants esteem 
4 it — a certain and sufficient rule of faith anj) practice/ 
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Ari? V. — The Sanative Influence of Climate t tOith a* Account if 
the 3etl Places of Resort for Invalids. By Sir Jambs Clark, 
Bart., M.D., F.R.S. Physician in Ordinary to the Queen. 
8 vo. Third Edition. London: 1842. 


T ub branch of Medical 'philosophy which contemplates man 
fejnfluetfted in his bodily or physical condition by the 
tneBfuo^in which he lives, and by the things with which he 
is perpetually in connexion, is now commonly termed Hygeiene 
or Hygiene , from the Green, word signifying health — since it 
necessarily involves the consideration of every thing concJMted in 
the preservation of this invaluable blessing* This term, how- 
ever, although now pretty generally employed by .our more 
recent medical writers from the absolute want of some word of 


the kind, has failed to naturalize itself in England ; possibly 
because the snbject which it is intended to characterizd|h&$ been 
singularly neglected in this country. We should* not quarrel 
* about a name, however, if we had the satisfaction of being able 
to state, that the thing itself was more studied and better under* 
stood. % 

But we regret to say, that extremely little has been hitherto 
done towards the formation of even an outline pf a general sys- 
tem of Hygiene applicable to the inhabitants of this country ; or 
even towards the investigation of the more common causes of dis- 
ease, as these prevail in particular towns or districts. Of the 
vast importance 6f such an enquiry, in a national point of view, 
no doubt can exist ; since it must be admitted, in the first place, 
that the prevention is an ^>ject of greater consequent to the 
community than even the cure* of disease; and secondly, that 
the only rational system of prevention must be foundedtion an 
accurate 'knowledge of the causes of our maladies. But these 
causes can be ascertained only by a close investigation of the dr- 
eutostances under which disease occurs, in a great varietiUtf situ- 
ations; in*other wprds, by a comprehensive system o&Stedical 
i Topography. ■** t- 0 

The subject of Climate cannot be strictly classed among those 
^{belonging either to Medical Topography or Hygiene, Both 
contemplate the object iU reference to htofaky individuals 
former being devoted to the investigation of thp p&Uftfes of 
I Itee&se; the latter teaching us the art of escaju’ ' * * ' 
^ possible, from the operation of these causes. B 
4t\«oee who follow the track of the anther of’JPPI 
•ms tin are of a higher kind, and of much Ardmr diffictitey* 
iStjgr We ho study the objects gf Medical Topogre] 4 
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to apply the doctrines of Hygiene , not to the state of health 
— that is, to a comparatively fixed state ; but to that of disease— 
a state extremely various, and constantly varying. . This appli- 
cation requires a degree of knowledge and experience which 
can fall to the lot of only few individuals. It does not by any 
means follow, for example, that because a certain climate or 
locality is innoxious in the case^fif* a person in health, it will 
therefore be so in the case of one afflicted wjj^iseagggmugh 
less that it will prove beneficial to such a person; We SUraany 
instances of this important fact in^he work before us. ** 

With all his noble faculties and high aspirations, man in 
his^esent state is still of the earth, earthy, and controlled and 
modified throughout his whole fabric, mental as well as corpo- , 
real, by the influence of the things around him. .If, by the, ' 
superiority of his reasoning faculties, and the greater plasticity 
of his physical organization, he is, unlike other animals, enabled 
to pass' from one end of the world to the other, and to live and 
multiply his kind in every climate ; he is still, like the inferior 
creation, subject to the influence of the objects amidst which ho 
lives, on whatever spot he may stay his foot. Every part of the 
surface of our globe that has been visited by man, is, no doubt, 
capable of sustaining human life, and is even compatible with 
health ; but each region will present the physical and moral con- 
dition of the inhabitants under a different aspect, according to 
the character of the climate, and other circumstances amid which 
they are placed. 

The difference, indeed, may be so slight, or of such a kind, 
as frequently to escape observation ; but it is no less real *n this 
account. And whenever there exists a considerable difference 
in the external circumstances, the difference in the condition of 
the animal will be manifest. The modification, however, even 
when considerable, may still be within the limits of health ; this 
being only a relative term. What may be a state of health to 
one individual might be felt as disease to another. So it may be 
withfwhole classes of individuals. That condition* of the physi- 
cal organization which imparts to the Hottentot’s mind the 
highest sense of healthful enjoyment, might be actual disease, 
or, at least, unhealthy discomfort, to the Esquimaux or Samoiedc. t 

It is an .object of the very highest interest to the 'medical 
philosopher to investigate the nature of the local circumstance* 
which produce these important changes ; and it will require ceh- * 
tunes of patient induction to detect and expose the whole* of them. 
At present we are probably only acquainted with a few of the more 
striking and obvious ; but the potency of such as are known is suf- 
ficiently* manifest. Witty>ut entering upon the great qufe^ion 
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how far the present varieties of the human species are attributable 
to the effects of climate, we need only refer to changes which 
have taken place almost in our own times — at least within the 
limits of recent history— in order to establish the vast influ- 
ence of climate in modifying the physical characters of man. If 
we compare, for example, the present inhabitants of our West 

* India Islands, the lineal descendants (without any admixture 

of foreign blood) of those who settled in them two centuries 
back, with the actual race of men in Great Britain, we shall 
find nearly as great difference^ in the physical and moral charac- 
ters of the two classes, as between nations which are usually 
considered as of distinct races. % 

The beneficial effects frequently produced by slight changes o 
-situation, must have occasionally attracted the notice of even the 
least observant, in all ages and countries; just os it must have 
been observed that a removal to certain localities gave rise to 
certain formal diseases in the persons so removed. For instance, 
an individual migrating from an elevated and dry region to a 
Jow and marshy one, would become affected with ague ; or his di- 
sease would terminate upon a second migration to the former 
i>lace, or to another possessing like qualities : or a cough which 
bad lasted for months in one place, would cease during a journey, 
or on the patient being removed only a few miles from his former 
residence ; or a long series of sleepless nights would be broken 
and ended by a visit to a friend’s house at some distance. Such 
results from accidental changes of residence, must have soon sug- 
gested similar changes with a direct view to procure like effects, 
— evqp if they were not naturally suggested, independently of 
observation, by the instinctive principle of self-preservation* com- 
mon to man with the lower animals. 6 We are ill here — may we 

* not be better else where ?* is a most natural thought to pass 
through the mind of a sufferer; and if to this brief chain of reason- 
ing could be added the link of even partial experience, — 1 We were 

* well there— may we not be well if we return thither -the teese 
suggestion would rise in the untutored mind with the force of con- 
viction, and lead to correspondent action. It need not be doubted, 
therefore, that an animal so fond of enjoyment, and so (laudably) 
averse from drugs, as man, must soon have availed himself of 
t&e highly agreeable remedy thus suggested ; and that changing 
Ae air was a common and favourite prescription with the 

* hdary elders and wise women of our race, long before * physi- 

* cions (by debauch) were made/ Accordingly, we find this 
measure strongly recommended by the very earliest medical 
writers, who, of course, did little more than record the popular 
practices most in repute, in their age and country; and it is 
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noticed by almost every systematic writer on practical medicine, 
from Hippocrates downwards, as a valuable remedy in certain 
diseases. It may* with truth, be said to have been long received 
into the materia medicct of every practitioner, as a last resource, 
after the failure of every treatment of a more strictly medical kind. 

But notwithstanding all this, we were, until the publication of 
the first edition of the work before us, ten years ago, without any 
very accurate ideas of the precise objects to be attained by changing 
the air, or climate, in diseases ; and physicians were ratlfier in- 
fluenced by traditionary and empirical routine, than by -any ra- 
tional principles founded on a philosophical investigation of the 
subject 5 or by any accurate knowledge of the qualities of different - 
climates, and of their effects in disease. Indeed, with the single 
exception of Dr Gregory’s elegant Essay, De morbis cceli mnta,- 
tione medendis * and which can only be considered as an Acade- 
mical Thesis, we are not aware of the existence, even now, of a 
work formally dedicated to the consideration of the influence of 
climate in curing diseases. 

We possess, it is true, in our own language, many good works 
on the effects of particular climates on healthy strangers ; and 
also some valuable memoirs on the influence of the climate of 
certain disflficts on the health of the inhabitants ; but a general 
treatise on the effects of different climates on persons labouring 
under disease — in other words, a treatise on the application of 
climate as a general remedy in disea&e — was, till the period 
mentioned, a desideratum in physic. 

We cannot say that the present work, however valuable, com- 
pletely supplied this deficiency; as it is limited to th<^ponsi- 
deration of the effect of only ofie kind of climate. The avowed 
object of the treatise is, the consideration of the influence of 
a mild climate, in certain chronic diseases, on the inhabitants 
of colder countries. Scarcely any notice is taken in it of the 
effects of a removal from a temperate to a very cold or very 
hot* climate; or the reverse. It must.be admitted, fiowever, 
that the branch of the subject here treated of, comprehends the 
majority of the diseases that are benefited by a change of cli- 
mate ; or, at least, the majority of the diseases of the inhabitants 
of the temperate cpid colder regions of the earth. In one chap- 
ter, the author ha& certainly taken notice of the beneficial 
effects of a mild climate upon the diseased constitutions of those 
who have long resided in tropical countries ; but the great im- 
portance of this subject, in reference to the vast numbers that 
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annually return to Europe from the colonies, entitles it to a 
much fuller consideration than it has here received from him ; 
and as we are convinced that much attainable benefit is lost, and 
great evils incurred, by a want of proper knowledge on the part 
of this class of invalids, we would recommend him, in a future 
edition, so far to enlarge his plan as to include this subject at 
least. 

Many causes heretofore combined to reserve the subject of 
the influence of climate on disease, for the special investigation 
of our own times ; but the principal of these are, unquestion- 
ably, the greatly increased desire for foreign travel, and the 
augmented facilities for gratifying this desire in the present age. 
It is indeed only since the battle of Waterloo made the path of 
the traveller free and safe, in s every country in Europe, that the 
means for the composition of a work like that now before us, 
were accessible to any English physician. 

On almost any other medical subject a book might be written 
by a cbmpetent person, without ever stirring beyond the bounds 
of his study ; — certainly without ever passing over the circle that 
encloses the field of his professional practice. But he who 
seeks to instruct his brethren respecting the influence of different 
climates on disease, must be one — * 

i qui nmltorum providns urbls 
Et mores hominum inspexit 

neither will it be sufficient for him, as is too often the case with 
the common traveller, to pay a brief and hurried visit to the 
places of which he writes. He must remain long enough at 
eacUAo enable him personally to observe the influence of tlic 
climate in a sufficient number of cases ; he must make himself 
acquainted with the nature and character of the diseases most 
prevalent ; and he must be both willing and able to obtain and 
weigh the opinions of the native and resident practitioners ; to 
test those opinions by the results of his own observation .and 
experience ; and to winnow from them all the rubbish that par- 
tiality, prejudice, and self-interest may have mixed with them. 

To say that the author of the -work “before us, is in every 
**way qualified up to the very standard of excellence in all 
these particulars, might possibly be too high praise ; but to 
admit that he comes much nearer this standard than any pre- 
ceding writer, seems to us only what is due to him, and to tri^th. 
UhHke one class of medical travellers, He seems not to have 
attempted to investigate the nature of foreign climates, and 
their effects on health and disease, or to judge of the merit of 
foreign opinions and practice, until after he had mastered the 
knowledge of the Schools in his own country ; and had put this 
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knowledge to the test of actual practice. Unlike another class, 
which may be subdivided into two orders, he seems neither to 
have viewed every thing among our continental neighbours as 
greatly above or greatly below what exists at home ; but to 
have brought to the contemplation of what was presented to 
him, an intellect at once sufficiently cultivated to be able *to 
appreciate the good and the bad ; and a temper sufficiently can- 
did to .permit him to adopt the former, and reject the latter, 
without much regard to the pride or prejudices of school or country, 
w Unlike the most numerous class of all, he, appears to have had 
ample time to enable him to confirm— if need were, to correct — 
the judgments formed on first views and impressions, or derived 
from inadequate authority. 

The climates almost exclusively considered in his WQrk, are 
those which are commonly termed the milder climates ; and on the 
present occasion we shall* with him, limit our observations to the 
milder parts of Europe, and the islands in the neighbouring 
seas. These climates may be arranged into four groups: 
Firstly, the climate of the south of England ; Secondly, the 
elimat^of the south of France ; Thirdly, the climate of Italy and 
the islands of the Mediterranean ; and Fourthly, the climate of . 
the islands in the Atlantic. 

The following is a catalogue of all the places of which a par- 
ticular Account is given in the volume: — I. Great Britain 

London, Hastings, St Leonards, Brighton, Undercliff, Salcombe, 
Torquay, Dawlish, Exmouth, Salterton, Sidmouth, Penzance, 
Falmouth, Flushing, Clifton, Bristol Hotwells, Island of Bute, 
Cove of Cork, Jersey. II. France, — Pau,, Montpelier ^Mar- 
seilles, Hyeres. III. The Sardinian Territory, — Nice, 
Villa Franca, San Remo. IV. Italy, — Genoa, Florence, Pisa, 
Rome, Naples, Capo di Monte, Sorento, Castelamare, Cava, 
Sienna, Lucca. V. Mediterranean and Atlantic Islands . — 
Malta, Madeira, Canaries, Azores, Bermudas, Bahamas, West 
Indies. Of each of these places we have an account of the 
climate, its general influence on health, and its special effects on 
different diseases. 

In our attempts to characterise the climates of these places 
respectively, as well as i4 reference to climate generally, viewea 
as a remedial agent* we must consider the temperature ofih the 
atmosphere breathed by the inhabitants as the principal feature. 
We are well aware that many other qualities^ and constitpqgts of 
the atmosphere, exert a powerful influence on the phenomena of 
animal life ; but we must, in the present state of our knowljp^ge 
at least, consider temperature as the most important elemeq$ in 
climate. It is truly observed by Humboldt, that ‘when.^jb; 
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* study tlie organic life of plants and animals, we must examine 
4 all the stimuli or external agents which modify their vital 
6 actions. The ratios of the mean temperatures of the months, 

4 are not sufficient to characterise the climate. Its influence 
c combines the simultaneous action of all physical causes; and 
4 if depends on heat, humidity, light, the electrical tension of 
4 vapours, ami the variable pressure of the atmosphere. In 
4 making known (he adds) the empirical laws of the distribu- 
4 tion of heat over the -globe, as deducible from the thermome- 
4 trieal variations of the air, we are far from considering these 
4 laws as the only ones necessary to resolve all the problems of 
4 climate.* * 

Next to temperature, the quantity of humidity is perhaps 
of most consequence — considered as an element of climate. And 
in comparing the more southern climates with our own, with a 
view to their influence on the system of invalids, wo may per- 
haps state their superiority to consist principally in the following 
particulars: — their higher temperature; the greater equability 
of that temperature ; the greater dryness of the air; the superior 
serentty of the skies ; and their greater freedom from rain, fogs, 
and high winds. When we come to examine the individual cli- 
mates, w T e find particular places in each group varying very con- 
siderably from the others ; but still we are justified by their 
general character in classing them as above. 

A few remarks, of a popular kind, on the nature of diseases ge- 
nerally, and on the mode in which they are cured, will enable us to 
understand the operation of climate as a remedy. When a disease 
attacks a person suddenly, or with only slight warning of its ap- 
proach, and comes rapidly to its acme or height, it is called by 
physicians-tfcwfe. If cured, it generally leaves the system in its 
pristine soundness, although for a time debilitated. This debility 
is ^pon removed by the ordinary processes of nature ; and the 
hues of health soon return to the countenance, and the wonted 
( vigour reanimates the frame. As the enemy who conquers rather 
by surprise and rapidity of movement than by actual superiority, 
and who is speedily driven from the land by the simultaneous 
Rising of the inhabitants, leaves the institutions and the habits of 
the people nearly as before the invasion ;*so in the body natural, the 
brifcfendurance of an acute disease seems unable to impress upon 
the constitution any permanent changes inconsistent with health. 
When the weight is removed from the machine, its springs 
recover their wonted vigour and activity. 


* On Isothermal Lines. 
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Sometimes, however, in place of this perfect restoration, an 
acute disease, although apparently subdued or expelled, leaves 
behind it something which, secretly preying upon the frame, 
not only prevents the return of perfect strength, but eventually, 
perhaps after a series of months or years, brings the system into 
greater peril than was threatened by the open violence of the 
primary attack. Slow diseases of this kind are called chronic , 
from the Greek word signifying time. A9 just stated, they are 
often the consequence of an acute affection, but they still more 
frequently arise without any such evident or violent cause ; and 
being slow in coming to their height, and in their progress after- 
wards, and often unattended by pain, they frequently exist for a 
long time before they are much noticed even by the patient. 
Diseases of this kind are extremely dangerous ; partly because 
they are overlooked in their most curable stage, and partly 
because of their peculiar character. However local in their 
origin, such affections in their progress eventually involve almost 
every part and function of the body ; and although the disorder 
of the individual parts may be slight, yet its universality and 
its duration render it of consequence. In physical, as w ell as in 
moral indispositions, it is commonly found more difficult to cure 
a slight affection of long standing, than a violent one of recent 
origin. If we compared the attack of an acute disease to the 
sudden inroad of an enemy, suddenly repelled, and leaving 
behind no permanent effects ; we m$y liken that of the chronic 
disease to an invasion by a treacherous neighbour, with a view 
to permanent conquest Here the strongholds of the land are 
gained by stratagem — the opposition of the inhabitants is lulled 
by false pretences — and the country is subdued almost be- 
fore the danger is perceived. If, after the lapse of years, such 
a country seeks to regain its freedom, it is soon found that * the 
‘ taint of the victors is over all* — in the government and institu- 
tions of the state — in the habits and language — yea, in the very 
hearts of the people. 

It will hardly be supposed that the same means that are cal- 
culated to expel an acute disease from an otherwise healthy 
body, .will succeed in restoring to its pristine vigour a system 
that is radically diseased ; nor yet that the means calculated to 
remedy such a disorder as the last, will be able to do so in a 
space of time as brief as suffices for the removal of the former. 
And yet we fear that this very absurd expectation is entertained, 
not merely by patients, but often also by their medical coun- 
sellors. 

In such cases it is, to be sure, not very difficult on jttany 
occasions to give great and often immediate relief to some tttra- 
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Uesbm&or distressing’ symptoms, by the judicious exhibition of 
drugs ; a;nd It is’f perhaps, natural enough for a patient, so re- 
jfievedj to 'expect that the whole of his disease is equally under 
the control of medicines, if only the same skill or the same good 
fortune might preside over their selection and administration. 
But nothing less than ignorance or quackery — self-deception, or 
the wish to deceive — can justify such an expectation on the part 
of the practitioner. "He ought to know that a disease of the 
kind now under consideration — that has been silently gaining 
ground upon the constitution for months or years, involving 
in its progress one function, and structure, and organ, after an- 
other, until at last there is scarcely one solid or fluid in the body 
free from its contamination — is absolutely beyond the control 
of any one medicine, or set of medicines ; and that it is only by 
a well-arranged and combined system of management, com- 
mensurate with the extent of the affection, and continued for 
a long time, that any considerable or permiment relief can be 
obtained. To attempt to cure so universal a disorders this by 
a drug that can only act upon a part, perhaps a small and insig- 
nificant part, is only to be expected of ignorance or imposture. 

It is, to be sure, % the general opinion of the vulgar, that the 
whole art of physic consists in two things — the first, to aqpptain 
the exact nature, or, perhaps, rather the name of the disease ; 
and the second, to know and apply the particular remedy that 
has the power to cure it. That such a remedy exists for every 
particular disease, is not at all doubted ; and the physician’s skill 
is judged of precisely according to his success in applying the 
supposed specific remedy. If he is unable either to apply the 
true name to the malady, or the true remedy to the name, he i& 
a bungler in his trade ; and if, after what is considered^ fair 
trial, the expected adaptation of the one to the other does not 
appear to have taken place, an artist of more knowledge or skill 
must be sought ; or, if he is not sought, the continued attendance 
of the former practitioner is owing to other causes than confidence 
in his powers. A like process of reasoning, and a like practice, 
prevail among many who in no respect belong to the vulgar 
class — unless the circumstance of being uninitiated in the 
mysteries of medical science entitles them to be so ranked ; and 
a consideration of this fact will, we believe, help to explain at 
once the ficklejiess of patients and the multiplicity of doctors. 

The real fact however is, that there are hardly any specific 
remedies; that is to say, remedies possessing the power of cer- 
tainly curing particular diseases. Medicine, it is true, can 
boast of some half dozen drugs (not more) which very fre- 
quently cure particular diseases, with a sort of specific and 
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exclusive virtue; and with somewhat of that speedy yet ml 
visible influence, supposed to bo inherent in the obsolete race' 
of charms. But with these few exceptions — truly insignificant 
when compared with the vast number of diseases and of reme-' 
dies — the professors of the healing art are constrained to adopt", 
in their practice, a mode of cure of much humbler pretensions. 
Being destitute of powers to crush the invader at a single hlow, 
they are reduced to the necessity of defeating him by indirect 
attacks — by cutting off his resources — by wearying him out* 
by vigilant skirmishing — by fortifying the parts he has threat- 
ened, or is likely to attack — by repairing in detail the mis- 
chief he has done — in a word, by calling up all the natural 
powers of the system to exert themselves against the common 
enemy.* We possess many means by which we can influence 
the functions of the living body, so as to increase, or diminish, or 
derange, or even to destroy them at pleasure ; and it is by so 
acting on these functions that we are able, in many cases, to 
cure diseases, and that we attempt to do so in all cases, with the 
few exceptions already alluded to, in which specific remedies are 
admissible. 

To instance the state of local inflammation — a state which ac- 
com]^fes, in one stage or other, a great majority of our dis- 
eases. We have no specific remedy for inflammation — no agent 
which possesses a direct and immediate power to remove it. We 
are not,* however, on this account, destitute of the means of 
curing inflammation. We can, for example, (by blood-letting,) di- 
minish the general mass of blood, and thus lessen it proportion- 
ably in the affected part ; we can weaken the power of the heart 
and of the system generally, by the same means ; we can in other 
ways diminish the quantity of fluids in the system, and determine 
them in a course remote from that of the affected part ; we can 
(by abstinence from food) prevent any accession of strength to 
the system, and lessen that already existing ; we can remove 
by local means a portion of the blood that distends the dis- 
eased part ; and, finally, we can assist more or fewer of these in- 
tentions by the administration of certain remedies internally, 
which, acting on various parts and functions, co-operate in the 
great object of destroying the diseased action — in other words, 
curing the inflammation. This, it is obvious, is a very different 
thing from curing a disease by specific remedies. This mode of 
practice is one of very inferior powers to the other, but its ad- 
ministration requires much greater skill. 

Chronic diseases are of infinitely greater importance, in a prac- 
tical point of view, than acute. It is to them that by far the greater 
part of human mortality is attributable ; it is by them that much 
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of the misery attendant on sickness is inflicted. The attack gf 
an acute disease is rapid and brief ; it may be hard to bear, and it 
may be hardly borne ; but its pains are soon forgotten amid the 
enjoyment of health. It is very different with chronic diseases. 
They may torture through the great part of a long life, and, 
after all, may be only removed by death. It is in this class of 
oases that the physician is called upon to exert all his powers. 
It is here that the common or routine practitioner is sure to fail. 
He is constantly forgetting that, in chronic diseases, our object 
is almost always rather to put nature in the way of acting 
right, than to supersede her agency; and that our progress 
must, therefore, be in general guarded and slow, and tiie more 
so because we have only debilitated powers to call to our aid. It 
is in cases of this kind, then, that a remedy like change of climate 
is particularly indicated. This, besides acting, in many cases, 
directly on the principal local disease, affectp the whole system 
at the same time, and affects it, at once slowly and mildly, and 
for a long period. It is to this class of diseases, accordingly, that 
we find the recommendation of this remedy for the most part 
restricted by Sir James Clark. 

In certain cases, a change of climate almost immediately cures 
a disease, by removing the cause of it — as when we remd^from 
an unwholesome to a wholesome locality ; for example, from a 
low malarious district to an elevated and dry region : sublata 
causA tollitur effectus. But although the propriety of change of 
climate, or perhaps we should rather here say, change of air or 
situation, is not, of course, overlooked by Sir James where it is so 
self-evident, yet it is not to cases of this kind that his observations 
principally apply ; nor is it as a remedy possessing such summary 
and direct powers that climate is contemplated in his work. In 
such instances as those just referred to, and in many other affec- 
tions both acute and chronic, we certainly find, by experience, 
that a change of air and climate frequently effects a great and 
immediate alleviation of symptoms, or a complete cure; even 
when the plaee of residence of the patient is a very healthy one 
to other persons ; and when wc are unable to explain, in any way, 
the manner in which the change of abode acts in bringing about 
so desirable a result. Instances of this kind must have come 
under the observation of most persons, and their frequency fully 
justifies, in many cases, the recommendation of change of air, or 
of climate, purely on empirical principles. But while admitting 
that there is much in the influence of change of climate, con* 
sidered as a remedy, which we cannot at present explain, the 
author of the work before us wishes rather to consider this 
complex agent on rational principles. He rejeets, wherever 
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it is practicable, the idea of specific influence, and wishes 
climate to be considered, in its known qualities, as one of 
the agents that variously affect the body in health and dis- 
ease. He submits it to the same examination, and the same 
tests, by which we judge of other remedies — trying it partly 
by studying its known qualities in reference to the known capa- 
cities of the living body ; and partly by observing the results of 
experience simply. In prescribing it, he, for the most part, 
considers it only as one of the many means that must co-operate 
towards the restoration of a constitution deranged and enfeebled 
by the long prevalence of a chronic disease ;-^in many cases he 
looks upon it merely as permitting the efficient curative means 
to be more completely or more conveniently applied. 

* The air, or climate, (he pays,) is often regarded by patients as pos- 
sessing some specific quality, by virtue of which it directly cures the 
disease. This erroneous view of the matter, not unfrequently proves 
the bane of the invalid, by leading him, in the fulness of his confidence 
in climate, to neglect other circumstances, an attention to which may be 
more essential to his recovery than that in which all his hopes are cen- 
tred If he would reap the full measure of good which his 

new position places within his reach, he must trust more to himself and 
to hisj^n conduct than to the simple influence of any climate, however 
genial must adhere strictly to such a mode of living as his case 
requires; he must avail himself of all the advantages which the climate 
possesses, and eschew those disadvantages from which no climate or 
situation is exempt; moreover, he must exercise both resolution and 
patience in prosecuting all this to a successful issue. .... Hert», 
as in every other department of the healing art, we must he guided by 
experience, and must rest satisfied with the amount of power which the 
remedy concedes to us. The charlatan may boast of a specific for any 
or for al| diseases ; the man of science knows that there exists scarcely 
a single remedy for any disease which can warrant such a boast; and that 
it is only by acting on and through the numerous and complicated 
functions of the living body, in various ways and by various means, and 
by carefully adapting our agents to the circumstances of each individual 
case, that we can check or remove the disorders of the animal system, 
more especially those which have long existed. Let it not then be 
imagined that change of climate, however powerful as a remedy, can be 
considered as at all peculiar in its mode of action ; or as justifying, on the 
part either of the physician or patient, the neglect of those precautions 
which are requisite to insure the proper action of the other remedies.' 

Leaving, then, on one side, the consideration of climate ge- 
nerally as a specific agent, let us see in what way a removal to 
a warmer region either obviously acts, or may rationally be pre- 
sumed to act, in relieving or curing diseases. 

In the first place, a warm climate is like a perpetual summer 
to a person accustomed to a cold one. The higher temperature 
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of the air, and the finer weather generally, besides acting direct- 
ly on the sensations, and through them on the mind — on the 
circulation of the blood, both general and capillary — and on the 
secretions — enable the invalid to do many things beneficial to his 
health, which he could not do in his own country. It will en- 
able him, for instance, to be much more in the open air, and, 
consequently, to take much more exercise than he could do in 
England. Those persons, and there are many such, who lan- 
guish in their chambers through the whole of the winter in this 
country, and only feel the pleasure of existence during the sum- 
mer, will need no argument to convince them how beneficially 
a warm climate often acts on the enfeebled and disordered frame. 
An invalid of this class seems to change his very being with his 
climate — 

* The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening paradise.’ 

Secondly, a removal to a mild, that is, to the natives of the 
north a distant, climate, effects a complete change of the air, 
soil, water, and other physical circumstances of a strictly local 
kind ; one or more of which may, unknown to us, be exerting a 
baneful influence upon the individual, in his own place of resi- 
dence. A most striking example of the effect of local #rcum- 
stances upon the general health, in a place not naturally 
unhealthy in the common acceptation of that term, and of the 
influence of change of situation in removing the disorders 
thereby produced, is afforded us every day by the mass of 
human life squeezed into our large cities.* This striking circum- 
stance has not escaped the notice of Sir James Clark. 

‘ On the Continent,’ he says, ‘ the beneficial effects of change of air 
are duly estimated ; and the inhabitants of this country, and more espe- 
cially of this metropolis, are now becoming fully sensible of its value. 
The vast increase in the size of our watering-places of late years, and the 
deserted state of a great part of London during several months, are suffi- 
cient proofs, not to mention others, of the increasing conviction that, for 
the preservation of health, it is necessary to change from time to time 
the relaxing, I may say, deteriorating air of a large city, for the more 
pure and invigorating air of the country. This, indeed, is the best, if 
not the only cure, for that destructive malady, which may be justly 
termed Cachexia Londonensis ; which preys upon the vitals, and stamps 
its hues upon the countenance of almost every permanent residenter in 
this* great city. When the extent of benefit which may be derived from 
occasional change of air, both to the physical and moral constitution, is 
duly estimated, no person whose circumstances permit will neglect to 
avail themselves of it.' 

Thirdly, a change to a new climate, in almost every case 
involves a great change in all the habits of life — in diet, sleep, 
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clothing, exercise, occupations. And if all or any of these ha- 
bits happens to be injurious to health, every medical man knows 
how difficult — often, how impossible — it is to break through them 
at home . But the chain of evil habits is frequently at once snapt 
asunder by a journey ; and its links in many cases are prevented, 
by the usages of strange places, from being re-knit for so long a 
time that they never afterwards coalesce. The disease, which if 
not produced was at least aggravated by more or fewer of these 
habits, either entirely and spontaneously disappears, or now yields 
to remedies which were previously found altogether ineffectual* 
Like the giant of old, it loses its power as soon as it loses hold 
of its native soil. 

And this observation applies still better, perhaps, to moral than 
to physical habits ; or, we should rather say to habits, ^whether 
physical or moral, which affect the mind more particularly. Not 
only is the merchant torn from his desk, and the student from 
his books, by a journey or a residence abroad, but in very many 
cases the wretched are torn from their cares. Most of our writers 
on intellectual philosophy, have shown too little regard to 
the influence exerted over the mind by the physical condi- 
tion of the body; and it is only the physician who knows fully 
the immense share among the causes of unhappiness — we may 
say of wickedness — that bodily dporder may justly claim. In 
curing our corporeal disorders, the physician, in many cases, 
literally does fi minister to a mind diseased and as the disorders 
which most affect the mind (disorders of the digestive organs) 
are, of all others perhaps, most benefited by a change of climate, 
this remedy of course becomes entitled to a distinguished place 
in the medicina mentis. 

But cares and miseries of a different kind, which have no dis- 
coverable connexion with bodily disease, are no less benefited 
by a change of climate. It is, indeed, surprising how local many 
of our miseries are; but that such is the case, any one may 
convince himself by looking round among his friends, or by re- 
tracing his social experience. One man is happy in town, but 
miserable in the country ; another suffers equally, but reversely ; 
a third is only wretched in his own house, and a fourth is never 
happy in his neighbour’s. Now, it is obvious that to this very 
numerous class, a journey to a distant country 'must be of great 
service ; inasmuch as it must necessarily alter, at least for a time, 
a great number of the relations in which such persons stand to the 
objects, whether animate or inanimate, with which they are usu- 
ally surrounded ; and, therefore, we venture to assert, in despite 
of the satirists of all ages, that in many eases the traveller truly 
does, leave his miseries behind him : se quoque fugit. He leaves 
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that other gloomy self in the analogous atmosphere of the north, 
and assumes a new form under a more brilliant sky, 

’ There is yet another way in which we believe change of cli- 
mate often proves beneficial, and in a very considerable degree ; 
and here, in place of a Physician, we shall quote a Poet, (Crabbe) 
—taking leave, however, to make a small alteration upon his 
lines : — 

* For change of air there's much to say, 

As nature then has room to work her w r ay ; — 
f And doing nothing often has prevail’d 

When ten physicians have prescribed and fail’d/ 

Wc are not surprised that the fact should be as here stated. 
Few are the Doctors, wc verily believe, who can venture to put 
in practice all that they consider to be best in regard to the admi- 
nistration of medicines. Some patients will have draughts, whether 
the Doctor will or no; and some Doctors, perhaps, will prescribe 
them whether the patient will or no. Besides, it is not more 
strange that the professors of medicine should be fond of their in- 
struments, than that the professors of other arts should be fond of 
theirs. And, •may there not be something in the English charac- 
ter that prompts to what has been truly called the * energetic 
empiricism 9 at present so much in fashion in this country ? 

A very important? agent if" the cure of chronic diseases, by 
change of climate, still remains to be mentioned; although it is 
rather incidental to this measure than necessarily connected with 
it — we mean the mere act of travelling . This is a remedy, to be 
sure, Which may be as effectually enjoyed in our own country as 
abroad. It is nevertheless often highly proper for the physician 
touorder his patient to a distant climate, even when all the benefit 
to be expected^ lies in the journey thither. People when sick 
must sometimes be cheated into health ; and woe be to the Doctor 
who always speaks the whole truth to his patient ! Every one 
has heard of the cure of a chronic disease in a gentleman whom 
^Sydenham directed to ride on horseback from £ondon to Inver- 
ness, with the object of consulting some imaginary Doctor in that 
region — no longer remote in our days of steam and mail coaches. 
An$ the same pious fraud may be often pardoned in the modern 
physician, who sends his patient to Genoa, to Rome, or to Naples s 
the influence of dimate may be the ostensible cause of the jour- 
ney, but the journey itself may be the* true source of benefit. 

* The mere act of travelling^says Sir James Clark,) over a epusider- 
able extent of country is itself a remedy of great value, and, when judi- 
ciously conducted, will materially assist the beneficial action of climate. 
A journey may indeed be regarded as a continuous change of climate as well 
as of scene ; and constitutes a remedy of unequalled power in some of those 
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morbid states of the system, in which the mind suffers as welf as the body. 
In chronic irritation, and passive congestion of the mucous surfaces of the 
pulmonarv^and digestive organs, especially when complicated with a 
morbidly rensitive state of the nervous system, travelling will often 
effect more than any other remedy with which we are acquainted.’ 

In former times, indeed, if expatriation had been proposed as ' 
a common remedy for a whole host of diseases, the prescriber 
would assuredly have been considered as standing most in need 
of his own prescriptions ; and naviget Anticyram would have 
occupied a prominent place in his carte du voyage. But in those 
days, steam-engines and patent axles were not ; neither had that 
organ of the Phrenologists, which gives us the inclination to,* 
change our residence, beeij stimulated into full tftetivity, by uni- 
versal peace abroad, and universal travelling at home. At pre- 
sent, w'e are hardly mare staitled at Sir James Clark’s prescrip- 
tion of Nice, Naples, or Rome, for the cure of a cough, an 
attack of indigestion, or of gout, than our fathers would have 
been by the household words of horeliound , coltsfoot , elc cam- 
pane, or dandelion. At all events, such a prescription is a 
very agreeable one ; and, if their ailment is hot very terrible, 
one might almost envy those patients who are obliged to use the 
remedy. It has been said that there is no royal road to health, 
any more than to learning; but wg suspect that our author has 
actually discovered this royal road ; and, if his patients have only 
the means of macadamizing it, it is well. For our own parts, 
we had been led by experience, before we saw Sir James Clark's 
book, to think so favourably of the Peripatetic School of jgnedi- 
cine, that we should be willing to submit to its severest pre- 
scriptions in the proper case, even if we were, with the heroic 
patients of old, to incur the risk of all the imputations afld 
penalties attached to such a measure — 

* I, demens, et eaevas curre per Alpee, 

Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias/ 

The diseases in which a change from a cold to a milder cli- 
mate proves beneficial, arc numerous. Those 'more particularly 
noticed in the work before us*, are the following: — Disorders of 
the digestive organs, in all their various forms; consumption; 
ohronic affections of the air-passages; asthma; gout; rheufna- 
tism; diseases of the skin; scrofula; infantile ‘disorders ; dis- 
eases of hot climates ; the climacteric disease ; and broken con- 
stitutions generally. What we have already said of the nature 
of chronic diseases in general, and of the principles of cure in 
such cases, must content our readers in respect to the majority 
of these affections. But there are two diseases, or rather two 
classes of diseases, which, from their surpassing importance, 
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ought to claim from us, $s they have obtained from the author, 
more particular notice. These are disorders of the Digestive 
Organs, and Consumption. Jn the first part of tfes present 
work we are presented with two admirable outline sketches of 
thes£ affections, to which we must refer the reader ; as our busi- 
ness in this article is not to describe diseases, or to detail therr^ 
general mode of treatment, but to point out the influence of 
climate upon them. We must, however, take leave to say, that 
it has but seldom been our fortune to meet with any piece of 
medical writing so characteristic of the best school of physic 
— the school of Hippocrates and Sydenham — as these^ketches 
^present. In the chronic state, and secondary stages of dyspep- 
sia, or indigestion, and its multiform progeny, change to a mild 
climate is recommended by Sir James dark as a powerful 
means of relief and cure. Indeed, it is in this^tribe of di- 
seases that the beneficial influence of the measure is most con- 
spicuous. The mode of its operation is explicitly detailed in 
his work ; and the adaptation of particular climates to the differ- 
ent varieties and stages of the affection, is there stated with great 
precision and minuteness. This seems very necessary, as the 
choice of a residence for this class of invalids is far from a mat- 
ter of indifference. The place that is useful in one case is detri- 
mental in another. 

• The different forms of _the disease require different climates. The 
patient with gastritic dyspepsia should not, for example, go to*Nice, nor 
the^outh-east of France, in cases of this kind, the south-west of France 
or Devonshire are preferable, and Rome and Fisa are the best places 
in Italy. On the other hand, in atonic dyspepsia, in which languor and 
sluggishness of the system, as well as of thtr digestive organs, prevail, 
\Pith lowness of spirits and hypochondriasis, Nice is to he preferred to 
all the other places mentioned ; and Naples will generally agree belter 
than Rome or Pisa ; while the south-west of France and Devonshire, 
and all similar climates, would be injurious* In the nervous form of 
dyspepsia, a climate of a medium character is the best, and the choioe 
should be regulated according as there is a disposition to the gastritic or 
^ the atonic form. % In the more complicated and protracted cases, still 
more discrimination is required in selecwpg the best climate and resi- 
dence; as we must take into consideration' not merely the character of 
thg primary disorde^, and the state of mind with which it is associated, 
hurt the nature, of the secondary affection which may already exist, or to 
which the patieift may be predisposed.* 

* But the most important of .all the* subjects treated of in this 
volume is the influence *of climate in Consumption. And 
although, as we have already said, the beneficial effects of a 
mild climate is much more conspicuous in the class 4 of disorders 
last noticed than in Consumption, yet the association of the 
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latter disorder with this measure is so^trongfy fired m tho pub-* 
lie mind, and such erroneous opinions prevail on the subject, 

<_ that we fl&el it incumbent on u» to notice it particularly. To 
establish the va4t importance of the question, it suffices to state 
that, according to the latest and best authority, (the Registrar- 
General’s Report,) a fifth part at least of all the deaths that oc+ 
cur in this country is Wing to Consumption I And there is too 
just reason for apprehending that even this tremendous mortality 
is on the increase. 

Is a removal to a mild climate really beneficial in the cure, or 
even in the prevention of Consumption ? If beneficial, in what 
way, and in what degree*is it bo ? And what climate is the mosf 
beneficial? The work Before us contains much more infor- 
mation relating to these important points than is to be found 
any where wise; but we fear we must say that the information i# 
satisfactory chiefly because it is extensive and accurate. ' It con- 
veys to us much less hope, and opens less prospect of benefit 
from the change, than we could desire. But it will, no doubt, 
be highly valuable to the medical profession, and to the public 
generally ; — by setting the case in a true light, and by showing 
what climate can do, and what it cannot do. If the effect of Sir 
James Clark's delineation of the true features of Consumption, 
and his exposition of the way in which cljmate influences its 
development and progress, were lftnited to tne abolition or even 
discouragement of that insane system, so generally followed at 
present, and too generally countenanced by the medical profes- 
sion, of sending patients abroad in a state of confirmed cofflhimp- 
tion — that is, in a hopeless state — his book would be of ine&jllnable 
value. It would at feast afford some comfort to the heart* of 
the hundreds of parents who are now every year compelled by , 
"this fatal custom, to see their children die under all the aggrava- 
* tions of eyil necessarily Attendant on a residence in a foreigd 
'land. But the book, we confidently predict, will do much more 
than this ; it will be the means of saving many lives, by pointing 
out the way i& which a irnld climate can truly, be made efficient 
in lessening the appall! nMjitality of this disease. 
m Sir James Clark coincides in opinion with all the great^tho- 
logists ot the day, that consumption, when fitly formed, is aljpost 
universally fatal. The essentral character or (his disease eon* 
cists, as ia well known,jn^he formation of numerous small masses 
(called tubercles) in tKe substance of the lungs, which, In their 
growth and progressive changes, destroy the natural structure of 
the organs and fatally derange many of the functions essentia! td # 
life.* w|yn oncdfideveloped in the luo£e*ft is cttremely doubt£ 
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f&l if these bodies can ever be removed by nature or art; — when 
» they have gone beyond their very first stage, and exist in con- 
siderable quantity, it seems nearly certain that they are utterly 
beyond the resources of either.* We, no doubt* every now and 
then, hear of this or that person cured of consumption, by a re- 
gular member of the faculty ; and in the course of every half 
scqre years or so, there springs into temporary notoriety some 
bold pretender of the irregular order, whose confident promises 
(sometimes, perhaps, sincere) and loud boastings, impose upon 
many the belief that this hitherto intractable malady has at 
length been brought under the dominion of art. But the total 
ignorance of this class of persons respecting the real nature of 
the disease, and the great difficulties molten experienced by the 
most leanied in discriminating it, in its early 6tages, from 6omc 
£ther diseases, sufficiently explain these occurrences. And the 
great teacher, Time, soon justifies the scepticism of the man of 
science, by covering with oblivion what, if true, could never be 
forgotten, nor permitted to yield its place to any novelty, how- 
ever great, or any claimant, however loud. It is, therefore, 
with much satisfaction that we find the present author devoting 
alL his powers to the elucidation of the remoter causes of con- 
sumption ; and of the nature and character of that morbid Con- 
dition of the system to which it is found commonly to supervene. 
If we cannot cure Consumption itself, we may possibly be en- 
abled to oBviate the circumstances that lay the first foundation 
of it ; or we may even be enabled to remove the first changes 
impressed by these circumstances upon the.organization. 

* The remote and predisposing causes of the disease are well 
known; and have been generally noticed^by preceding writers; 
hut Sir James Clark is the first, who, tq our knowledge, has 
formally described the precursory disorder , or attempted (to use 
his own words) ‘ to fill up the blank which has been left in the 
4 natural history of consumption, between a state of health and 
4 of established and sensible disease of the lungs/ The precur- 
sory affection of the system is termed by him Tubercular Ca- 


%We are well await of the very peculiar and extremely rare yet well 
StttSentiCtfted case* of a cure heing^effected after the discharge of a 
tubercle or tuberculous abscess by expectoration ; but this case can only 
betjoasidered as a rare exception to the general rule, and ought not to be 
at* All calculated upon in practice. See, for information on this point, the 
classical Works of Laennec, Andral, and Louis, and especially the present 
author’s treatise on ConsumfUion, 
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chexy ; and he looks upon it as the nidus or matrix of the subse- 
quent disease of the lungs.* 

It is as a powerful adjuvant of the medical means best calcu- 
lated to remove this disorder — for. unlike its progeny, it is often 
curable — that removal to a mild climate is strongly recommend- 
ed. The same measure is likewise advised, though with much 
less confidence, when there are strong reasons for believing that 
tubercles are actually formed in the lungs. But it is denoun- 
ced, as we have already stated, in the strongest terms, not only 
as useless but cruel in the extreme, except in a few particular 
cases, when the disease is conjirmed. We will here allow Sir 
James Clark to speak for himself; only observing that we entirely 
accord with every sentiment expressed by him in the following 
extract : — 

* Unfortunately it too often happens, that the period of constitutio n^ 
disorder, which we have just been considering, is permitted to pass ; 
and it is not until symptoms of irritation or impeded function in the 
lungs, such as cough, difficult breathing, or spitting of blood, appear, 
that the patient or relations are alarmed, and* that fears ar^. expressed 
that the chest is “ threatened." Such symptoms are but too Bure indi- 
cations that tuberculous disease has already commenced in the lungs. 
It may, indeed, be difficult, in some cases, to ascertain the positive 

' existence of this, although, by a Careful examination of the chest, and 
an attentive consideration of all the circumstances of the case, we shall 
seldom err in our diagnosis ; and it need not, at any tate, affect our prac- 
tice, as a 6trong suspicion of the presence of tubercles should lead us to 
adopt the same precautions as the certainty of their existence. 

* When tuberculous matter is deposited in the lungs, the feircum- 
atances of the patient are materially v changed> We have the same func- 
tional disorders which existed in the former state : and we Have also 
pulmonary disease, predisposing to a new series of morbid actions— to 
bronchial affections, hemoptysis, inflammation of the pleura and lungs, 
dec — which calls for important modifications in the plan of treatment. 

, Removal to a mild climate, especially if effected by means of *a sea 
voyage, under favourable circumstances, may still be useful as in the 
former case — namely, as a means of improving the general health, ef 
preventing inflammatory action of the lungs, and even, perhaps, arrest- 
ing the progress of the disease 

* When consumption is fully established — that is, when there is' ex- 
tensive tuberculous disease in the lungs, little bqpefit is to be expected 
from change of climate $ and a tong journey will almost -certainly in- 
crease the sufferings of the patient, and hurry on the fatal termination. 
Under such circumstances* therefore, the patient will act more judi- 
ciously by contenting himself with the most favourable residence which 

fa 
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4us own country affords ; or even by remaining amid the comforts of 
home, and the watchful care of friends. And this will he the more 
advisable when a disposition to sympathetic fever, to inflammation of 
the lungs, or to haemoptysis, has been Btiongly manifested. 

* It is natural for relations to cling to that which seems to afford even 
a ray of hope ; hut did they know the discomforts, the fatigue, the ex- 
posure, and irritation, necessarily attendant on a long journey in the 
Advanced period of consumption, they would shrink from such a mea- 
sure. The medical adviser, also, when he reflects upon the accidents 
to which such a patient is liable, should surely hesitate ere he condemns 
him to the additional evil of expatriation ; and his motives for hesitation 
'will be increased when he considers how often the unfortunate patient 
*Uik$ under the disease before the place of destination is reached, or, at 
.best, arrives there in a worse condition than when he left his own 
country, and doomed shortly to add another name to the long and 
Jnelancboly list of his countrymen who have sought, with pain and 
ihlfering, a distant country, only to find in it a grave. When the patient 
3* a female, the objections to^ journey apply with increased force.’ 

It is not," therefore, in the hope of his patients finding some- 
thing specific — some mysterious and occult virtue — in the air 
of ,a mHHer climate, capable of curing cdnsumption, that our 
.author sends them to Italy or Madeira; but it is because 
the climate of these countries permits the application of the 
means best calculated for preventing or removing those mor- 
bid actions which too often terminate in consumption. The 
fatal error* of this country is — to wait until tne lungs are 
obviously affected, and then to hurry the unfortunate patient 
at once to a mild climate; without considering, in the first 
place, whether the caqe is of such a nature as really to afford 
any reasonable hope of benefit from any climate ; and, secondly, 
Jf a prospect of benefit really exists, which of the milder cli- 
mates is best suited to the particular case. The plan recom- 
mended by the author is to watch the development of that train 
of symptoms, which, if left Unchecked, too generally terminates 
in consumption; to institute then a comprehensive and com- 
bined system of treatment calculated to restore the disordered 
functions ; and, as enabling some parts of this system to be car- 
ried much more effectually into operation, then to remove the in- 
valid to the mild climate which is best suited to the peculiarities 
of the case. Such a climate, among other advantages, tends to 

J roduce a greater equality in the circulation, by determining the 
aids to the surface and extremities ; removes considerably the 
At ak of catarrhal affections, which, in predisposed subjects, often 
act asexciting causes of tubercle* ; and — the greatest advantage 
v of all — enables the invalid to he much more in the oran air, and, 

, consequently# to take much more exercise than be ceflrpossibly 
'ctgja England*, during the winter. With such * advantages m 
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these, the plan of treatment calculated to restate the general 
health, and thereby to avert the threatened disease of the lungs, 
has obviously a much fairer chance of success in such a climate 
as Madeira, where there may be said to be a perpetual summer, 
than in so cold, moist, and variable a climate as that of England. 
We say the plan of treatment has a fairer chance of success in 
such a climate — not that the climate is to be considered as the 
sole or even principal agent in averting the impending malady } 
much less in curing it when it has already made good its footings 
The fact is, that although a change to a mild climate may be 
sufficient, in some cases, to enable the natural powers of the sys* 
tem to restore the disordered functions without the aid of art, 
these powers will fail in a great majority of cases ; and vet, net 
so much, perhaps, from their deficiency, as because they are 
impeded and thwarted by an injurious system of regimen Or mlf* 
dical treatment. In the #everer or more strongly marked case** 
(even before the development of tubercfes,) it will be^of little avail 
that the invalid changes our cold and gloomy atmosphere for the 
soft breezes and brilliant skies of tbe south ; unless he^phanges, 
at the same time, the habits which have induced, or aggravated, 
or accelerated his present disorder ; and unless he, moreover, 
adopts measures calculated to aid the sanative powers of nature. 
Nay, we will assert, however great may be tbe advantages of a 
mild climate in such cases, (and we consider them as very great,) 
it will be much better for an invalid to remain in England under 
good management, than to go abroad to the best climate, under 
no management at all, or under bad management. Cceteris fianbw, 
a* mild climate is, in this case, greatly preferable to a cold one} 
but a good system of discipline is indispensable in both. 

And here, before w'e conclude, and lest we should be thought 
desirous of having it supposed that we ourselves, or tbe author 
of this work, possess some new and potent system of medica- 
tion— 'Calculated to avert the poisoned arrows of * the pest/ 
or to stay its giant strides — we deem it necessary to state, in a 
very few words, the general complexion of the plan of treatment 
which be recommends, and in which alone we have any faith, in 
the case under consideration. In the first place, we utterly 
^disclaim the possession or prescription of any specific remedy 
in such cases ; and, in the second place, we profess to be most 
sparing in tbe use of medicines of any kind. Indeed, w« are of 
opinion that^ medical science has now arrived at that stage when, 
in practice, it may frequently content itself by looking rather to 
the pathological condition of the subject, than to the efficacy of 
any renm^ial measures. At all eveifts, we think it will gene- 
rally be found, that the most scientific and skilful physicians afe 
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the most sparing in the use of drugs. The plan we advocate in 
the present case, consists essentially in taking a close and com* 
prehensive view of the whole disorder under which the system 
labours $ and in adapting our remedies (often extremely simple) 
to every part that is affected. What we consider as most faulry 
in the prevailing systems of medicine in this country is, the too 
great simplicity of the views of disease taken by practitioners, 
and the consequent too partial and exclusive system of thera» 
peutics founded on them. We wish practitioners, in their study 
of chronic diseases, to endeavour, like the author of the 'work 
before us, tocombine the Hippocratic system of close and com* 
prehensive observation with the more rational 'views of disease 
brought to light by modern Pathology ; and in their practice 
to endeavour ta restore, at the same time, all the parts that are 
disordered ; and to restore them by such mild and simple means 
as are calculated rather to solicit than to force their natural 
actions. In the case now more immediately under consideia- 
tion — the morbid state entitled by Sir James Clark Tubercular 
Cachexy^vie find almost every part of the system disordered, 
although some ate much more so than others. Tht're is an 
irregular distribution of the circulating fluids, of the nervous 
power, and of the animal temperature; the circulating fluids are 
themselves in an unhealthy state, and most of the secretions are 
depraved ; the organs of digestion are particularly disordered ; 
the 6kin and all the mucous surfaces are affected ; and there exist 
local congestions, or irritations, or inflammations of the mucous 
surface*' viscera, and internal blood-vessels. Now, is it to be 
supposed for a moment, that medicines, or any system of treat- 
ment that regards only one or two links of the chain, can stand 
any 1 chance of removing a disorder at once so general and so 
deeply rooted ? The experience of all the best pq^ieians of the 
present day, and the results of our author’s observations, record- 
ed in the present work, and in his Treatise on Consumption, 
Strengthen and confirm our own convictions, founded on long 
attention to the subject, in replying in the negative. 
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Art. VI. — Lives of Eminent Foreign Statesmen . By G. P. R. 

James, Esq. (Forming part of the Cabinet Cyclopssdia.) 

5 vols. 12ino. London: 1838-40. 

Tt/C r James, one of the most voluminous and rapid inventors of 
fictitious narratives, and tales of fancy, that any country or 
age has produced, is also known to the world, and not without 
some credit, as a devious labourer in the sober paths of historical* 
enquiry — in which he has ranged over periods and reigns so 
widely- separated,, <and so diverse, as those of Charlemagne and 
our William the^ Third — has, in the above work, produced a- 
biographical collection in the loftiest walk of that departnAit, 
and of such extent that years of laborious research and patient 
reflection might have been well employed in its composition. 
Yet, though neither possessing any new information, nor express** 
ing any original or striking views regarding aqy of the illustrious 
names which it embraces, it may still be allowed to form a not 
unacceptable manual of the political biography of the Continent, 
for those who are satisfied with a toleralfly agreeable and instruc- 
tive account of personages frequently named, but whose lives and 
characters are but little known, except by the learned. 

To go over so multifarious a collection, with any particularity 
of remark, would be altogether incompatible with our limits. 
Among the best of its sketches are those devoted to Barneveldt 
and De Witt* two statesmen who greatly adorn the annals of a 
country not over rich in such characters, and not so generally 
known as they deserve. We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with a few notices and reflections regarding them — taking the 
latter first, as giving more effect to the observations we mean to 
introduce. ' 

John De Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland, is one of the 
very few unsuccessful statesmen— -for such, en the whole, he must 
be considered — to whom merit of the highest order has been 
adjudged. But the wisdom of his views was so evident, and 
they were so ably elucidated and defended by himself, that poste- 
rity has done justice* both to his abilities and his vfftues, though 
the singular difficulties of his life prevented him from aceomplish- 
ing the more important of his ends. His great anxiety was to pre- 
serve a peace which should enable Holland to+iise to prosperity 
through the uninterrupted pursuit of commerce. Yet the whole of 
his official career was spent either in actual warfare, or in prepa- 
ration for it. He laboured with zealous perseverance to secure 
the republican institutions of his country, by abolishing the ano- 
malous office of Stadthokler ; and by educating the young Prince 
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of Oipnge ti the moderate views, and limited ambition befitting a 
citizen of a free state. Yet, before hia death, that Prince Whs 
elected to the Stadthojderate, and bis own brotherwas compelled 
to sign the ordinance for his appointment ; afcd, sixteen years 
afterwards, the same Prince became the sovereign of Holland's 
chief commercial rival, end only maritime superior. 

His life extended over the most eventful portion of the semen*- 
teenth century. His birth was contemporaneous with the -death 
of James I.; his death, with the commencement of that great re- 
action against royalty which drove James II. from his throne* 
He entered into public life soon after the accession #f Louis XIV.; 
apd resigned his official station shortly ,after^bat monarch had 
tahffa the reins of government into his own hands, and had begun 
to manifest that insatiable and desolating ambition, which made 
him, for half a century, the scourge of Europe. He lived through 
the most dangerous crisis of English liberty ; and he died at the 
most flourishing period of the prosperity of France. 

He Witt’s father* one of the ijeputies of the States of Holland, 
intended his son for the profession of the law ; and the future 
Statesman took his degree at the age of twenty-three. Mathe- 
matics was, however, his favourite pursuit ; and, in this branch 
of study, he attained an eminence surpassed by few in that age. 
He is said to have been the author of a valuable treatise on 
the elements of Curve Lines . On his return from his travels, in 
the year 1650, his reputation as a student, combined with his 
father** influence, procured his nomination to the ^post °f Pen- 
sionary of Dort ; from which, three years after, when only in biq 
twenty-eighth year, he was promoted to the more important 
station^ of Grand Pensionary of Holland. It is not easy to 
ascertaimtbe precise nature of this office, nor the powers which 
it conferred. It ! seems not improbable that its authority and 
importance depended, in a great measure, upon the abilities and 
the ambition of the individual who held it ; — that he might be 
little more than the Secretary and official Adviser of the States;-*? 

&3F that be might be the soul and guide of all their deliberations* 
He might be the head, or he ought be merely the hand. He 
Witt, and before him )3arneveldt, seem to have had all the powers 
and authority of a Prune Minister. Sir William Temple thus 

t of the office in bis Account of the United Provinces :«r- 
Pentfonetyof Holland is seated with the nobles, delivers 
yoice for them, and assists at all their deliberations before 
Wme to the assembly. He is properly but the minister or 
* ser^jft of (be province, and so his place or rank is behind all 
1 their tfopptfcs; but he has always great credit, because he is 
‘ perpetual* W^aeWora discharged j though of right he ought to 
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* be chosen or renewed every fifth year . 4 He ha* ft seaAHn alt the 
‘ several assemblies of the province ; and, in the States, pro* 

* pounds all matters, gathers the opinions, and forms or digests 

* the resolutions; claiming, likewise, a power not to conclude any 

* very important affair by plurality of voices, when he judges of 
‘ his conscience he ought not to do it, and that it will be of ill 

* consequence to the Suites.” 

At the time of De Witt’s first accession to office, Holland wgfli 
to all appearance, both powerful and secure. Spain was governed 
by a weak sovereign, and had considerably impaired her strength, 
and wasted her taspurces, by a long war with France. England 
was just beginning^ td»recover from the distractions of the Civil 
War. France was torn in pieces by the struggles of the fromie. 
The energies of Holland bad been greatly augmented by the 
long and successful contest she had waged tor her independence. 
Her maritime strength had beeq/much increased by tne steady 

E iosecution of commercial enterprise; and, from the same cause* 
er finances were, upon the whiple, in a prosperous condition. 
The power of the House of Orange — the perpetual internal peril 
of the Republic — was centred in an infant of three years old, 
and thus all fear from that quarter was, for the present, at an 
end. The Dutch thought this a favouiable moment for rebel- 
lm^against those acknowledgments of her maritime superiority 
^btdbi England had so long and so rigoiously exacted. They 
conceived their rival to be too much weakened by internal dis* 
sensions to offer any effectual resistance ; both the pride and' the 
cupidity of the country were aroused ; the partisans of the House 
of Orange spared no pains to fan the flame ; and, in a short time, 
the passion for war with England became as general and adPvehe* 
merit in Holland, as the clamour for a* war with SpAin was, in 
oiv own country, in the time of Walpole. De Witt met the 
crisis with the wisdom and firmness which became a statesman; 
He was placed in a situation of singular difficulty, and of much 
temptation. He was young in office. He bad yet a reputation 
to make. His countrymen bad, in a great measure, talten *him 
on trust* It required no common sobriety to escape all ronta- 
gion from the popular excitement, and no commdll fortitude to 
withstand the popular clamour. De Witt manfully opposed it. 
He felt that he was the servant of the interests, not ot the pas* 
sions, of his country. He urged all the considerations he could 
think of to turn it from its purpose, He dreaded a war fo 
Holland on many grounds. He dreaded defeat; for he knew 
that England would prove a more powerful foe than bis country- 
men anticipated. He dreaded victory ; for bo knew that few 
circumstances have such a fetal operation in utuUn main# Jfft 
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publican institutions as a protracted, and especially asuccessfut 
war* He grieved to see his countrymen bent upon wasting, in 
fruitless quarrels, the wealth they had acquired by a long course 
of enterprise and labour* And he thought it a singular instance 
of infatuation, for the only two powerful republics then existing, 
to play the game of the ambitious monarchs who surrounded 
them, by mutually weakening each other* He pointed out all 
this, plainly and forcibly ; and urged at the same time the signal 
advantages which would accrue, both to commerce and free- 
dom, from such an alliance with the Commonwealth of Eng* 
land as Cromwell was then anxious to form* But his rea- 
sonings, though remembered afterwards, were unlistened to at 
thd time* The hatred felt towards England was manife^ed 
in a variety of aggressions, which necessarily led to reprisals ; 
and in 1652 , before any declaration of war, the hostile fleets en- 
countered in the Channel, and the Dutch were worsted in the 
engagement which ensued. 

The councils of England were now directed, and her power 
wielded, by a man of very different mould from those monarchs 
who, for the last half century, had frittered away her energies 
and lowered her character* At first, success seemed pretty equal- 
ly divided ; but the fortunes of the war gradually inclined in favour 
of England ; and a signal defeat sustained by their fleet, in which 
their admiral. Van Tromp, was slain, determined the Dutch tosqp 
for peace. The advice and the predictions of De Witt were 
now remembered ; and to him the negotiations were unreservedly 
confided. All that firmness and diplora; tic skill could do, he effect- 
ed ; but the terms of peace were, as the fortune of the war had 
beenf unfavourable to Holland; and the publication of them raised 
a storm of indignation against the Pensionary, which it required 
all his firmness to withstand. The wisdom of his views, how- 
ever, the clearness of his arguments, and the strength of his 
character, iiad their due weight ; and he persuaded the States- 
t General to ratify the treaty* But discontent and calumny were 
busy with his fame ; his popularity suffered a severe check ; and 
he early experienced how difficult it is for a man to serve his 
country, aFonce faithfully and with impunity. The article 
of this treaty which was made the foundation of the fiercest 
outcry, was one suggested by Cromwell, and readily acceded 
to by De Witt, by which the Princes of the House of Orange 
were for ever excluded from the Stadtholderate. This agree- 
ment, as well as the Perpetual Edict, (a decree framed by him, 
and Enacted in the year 1667, for abolishing for ever the office 
of Stadthplder,) were attributed to personal enmity ; and have, 
therefore, been regarded as blemishes upon his purity* Wo 
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confess we can see no ground for this reproach. In the first 
place, the office of Sradtholder was an anomaly in a Republic. 
He was a species of Dictator elected for life. He had a poten- 
tial voice in the assemblies of the States ; the power of pardon- 
ing convicted criminals ; the entire command of all the forces 
of the confederacy by sea and land; and the virtual appoint- 
ment of all naval and military officers, and of the magistrates 
in the principal towns. An office combining such varied and 
extensive ^powers, De Witt might justly consider to be fraught 
with peril to a republican government; especially when substan- 
tially a hereditary office, and held by a noble of immense posses- 
sions, and in whose single family centred all the aristocratic 
power of Zealand. Moreover, De Witt’s distrust of that able 
and ambitious house was fully borne out by the experience of the 
pa«t. The life and death of his predecessor Barneveldt, were fresh 
in his remembrance. The daring encroachments of Prince Mau- 
rice cn the chartered liberties of the United Provinces were mat- 
ters of recent history. The very year of De Witt’s brut nomination 
to office, had been marked byan outrage on freedom by William II. 
The^privi leges of the States had been violated in the person of his 
own father; whom, with five other deputies, that Prince had arrest- 
ed and imprisoned, for venturing to protest against his unconstitu- 
tional aggressions. All these matters De Wirt treasured in liis* 
memory; and his domestic policy was, from that time forward 
directed to secure the State against any future recurrence of 8 uc 
perils. He was ardently attached to republican institutions, in 
spite of the fullest experience of their evils — or perhaps we should 
rather say their drawbacks ; and he guarded, with a watchfulness 
almost amounting to jealousy, against the first approach of any 
danger which threatened either to undermine or overthrow them. 
Hence we are inclined to consider his pertinacious hostility to 
the power of the House of Orange, not only as unstained by any 
motives of personal ambition, but as entirely grounded in patriot- 
ism. A republic may, or may not, be a w ise and beneficial form 
of government ; but a republic, in which tlie post of military chief 
is held for life, and often hereditarily, by a powerful and ambi- 
tious noble, must be in hourly danger of destructioif; and can 
only maintain its liberties by the most unwearied vigilance, and 
at the risk of perpetual discord. 

The war with Sweden — a measure of fery doubtful wisdom, 
but of eminent success— restored De Witt to the popularity he 
had lost by the peace with England ; and the year 1660, which 
saw the restoration of Charles II. to the throne of bis ancestors^ 
the termination of hostilities between France and Spain, and the 
* conclusion of a peace between Sweden, Holland, and Denmark, 
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found De Wit! in the zenith of his reputation; and his country 
respected abroad and prosperous at home. 

Unhappily we have here to record an act which, though it 
does not appear to have called forth much disapprobation at 
the time, has undeniably clouded the otherwise bright fame of 
De Witt — an act dictated, we doubt not, by patriotic views, but 
which we must think an unworthy postponement of jus- 
tice to convenience — a sacrifice of honourable principle to pre- 
sent gain. Charles II., shortly after his restoration? brought 
to trial all the surviving republicans who had been concerned 
in the execution of his father; and inflicted the last punish- 
ment of the law on those he could seize. Three of these unhappy 
men had fled to Holland, to escape the fate of their comrades. 
Charles demanded that they should be given up. De Witt 
complied. They were arrested, transmitted to England, and 
executed. 

This is the single blot upon an otherwise stainless career. 
Holland was at that time prospering during a peace which De 
Witt was most anxious to preserve. He was then negotiating, 
with the aid of England, an advantageous commercial treaty 
with Portugal. Placed in a critical position between England 
and France, he was desirous, at almost any cost, to keep well 
with both. The advantages which might accrue to Holland 
from the friendship of Charles were numerous and palpable. If 
De Witt had risked a war with England by refusing the demand 
of Charles, thousands would have blamed his temerity — few 
would have appreciated his motives, or applauded his resolution. 
Yet, notwithstanding, we think that posterity has justly condemn- 
ed his facility, as criminal and unwise ; though we entirely acquit 
him of having been influenced by any considerations but a too 
exclusive regard to the material interests of his country. But 
we must bear in mind that patriotism is not by itself an excel- 
lence. It is an actuating motive, not a guiding principle. Like 
* love, it is an affection, not a virtue. Like love, it may lead to 
base compliances, to a»denial of justice, to a compromise of hon* 
our. Like love, it may manifest, itself, as it did in ancient times, 
in a species of selfishness which, though less grovelling than that 
narrower affection which generally bears the name, is yet worthy 
of condemnation. A truly great statesman will never, thougn 
Jiis life should be the r cost, sacrifice principle to patriotic consi- 
derations. It was said of Andrew Fletcher, ‘ He would have 
‘ died to serve his country ; but he would not do a base thing to 
save it/ 

Moreover, these exiles, however in some respects reprehen* 
Bible, were not accused of any crime which the laws of all na- 
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tions agreed in condemning. They had assisted in punishing, as 
they thought, a perfidious ruler. Assuredly, it was not for re- 
publicans, at any rate, to blame, or to desert them. De -Witt 
must have looked upon the deed which they had committed only 
with approval. Had he been an Englishman, there can be little 
doubt that he would have sat with them at Whitehall on the day 
of retribution. The government which they had established, 
Holland had acknowledged. His desertion of these unhappy 
men we therefore think incapable of justification. History re- 
cords many parallel transactions ; but we know of none which 
has not met with reprobation. 

* The friendship which De Witt had stained his own and his 
country's reputation to preserve, proved but shortlived ; and 
it must have been a bitter mortification to him to discover 
that the monarch, for whom he had sacrificed so much, was one 
whom no promises could bind, no principles govern, no services 
excite to gratitude. Between two commercial nations, like 
England and Holland, many points of rival$hip continually sub- 
sisted ; and there were not wanting individuals in either country 
anxious to push them to a bloody arbitrement. In spite of all 
De Witt's efforts, a series of reciprocal aggressions produced 
mutual exasperation, and in 1G64 led to a declaration of war. 
r l he first great naval engagement was most disastrous to the 
Dutch ; their fleet was almost annihilated, and their Admiral, 
Van Opdam, slain. The States lost no time in repairing their 
misfortune. De Witt was ordered to proceed to the Texel to 
superintend and hasten the equipment of a new fleet; and there 
he appears in a new character. Science has but seldom achieved 
so signal a triumph in public life. We will give the animating 
narrative in Mr James’s words : — 

« He proceeded immediately to the Texel ; and by immense exertions 
succeeded in preparing the fleet for departure, in a space of time which 
to others had seemed inadequate to accomplish one half of the task, and 
then, himself going on board, he pressed the admirals to put to sea at once. 

* A new difficulty, however, now presented itself. De Witt was met 
by the reply, that the wind was unfavourable, and that there was no pos- 
sibility of passing the difficult mouth of the Texel, unless a* complete 
change took place. In this opinion all the Dutch seamen concurred ; 
|nd showing De Witt the three passages which exist at the mouth of 
the Texel, called the Land’s Diep, the Slenk, and the Spaniard’s Gut, 
they informed him that it was only by the two former that vessels of any 
size could get to sea. Even these passages, they assured him, were only 
practicable when the wind blew steadily, from one of ten points of the 
compass, while the ether t wenty-two points, they alleged, rendered the 
passage impossible- De Witt had -nothing but theories to oppose to the 
^jractical knowledge of the seamen ; but his mathematical skill enabled 
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him to demonstrate, that if their charts laid down the passages correctly, 
any one of twenty-eight points of the compass would serve to carry 
the vessels out. Not satisfied with this discovery, he instantly con- 
ceived a doubt of the representations made regarding the three passages, 
-and determined to ascertain whether the Spaniard's Gut were , not as 
practicable as the others. He proceeded thither in the long-boat of his 
vessel at the time of low water, and took the soundings along the whole 
of the passage with his own hand. The result fully justified bis sus- 
picions : he found that throughout its whole course the depth was at 
least double that which had been represented ; that the banks and shal- 
lows, which the pilots had talked of, were entirely chimerical ; and that 
it was, in fact, as saH and practicable as any of the three. The wind, 
according to his view, was perfectly favourable, especially for this pas- 
sage ; and on returning to the fieet, he announced to the officers his 
intention of instantly putting to sea through the very channel which 
they considered impassable. 

4 Of course he was not suffered to execute this resolution without 
strenuous opposition, and vehement remonstrances. All the elder sea- 
men adhereil to their opinion, and solemnly declared that the passage of 
the Spaniard’s Gut was impracticable fur lurge vessels ; and that, even if 
it were not, the wind was unfavourable, and would nut carry them out. 
De Witt took the responsibility upon himself ; and, to silence all further 
opposition, declared his purpose of leading the w ay in the largest vessel 
of the fleet. He accordingly weighed anchor on the 16th of August 
1665, and, ivith the wind at S.S.W., sailed without difficulty through 
the dreaded passage, followed in safety J>y the whole Dutch fleet. 
Though surprise might he mingled with some degree of mortification, 
the Dutch officers could not hut respect the man they had unsuccessfully 
opposed ; and from .that day forward the passage, which he had been the 
first to open for the Dutch commerce, received the name of De Will's Diep.* 

After this fleet put to sea, there was a variety of indecisive 
expeditions and skirmishes; but it was not till June IftGB^that 
any important engagement took place. On the first of that 
month the hostile fleets encountered, and a battle, which lasted 
four days without intermission, terminated in favour of Holland* 
The following month, however, this temporary superiority was 
reversed; nearly the whole Dutch fleet being destroyed, and 
three Admirals slain. Negotiations for peace were immediately 
opened ; and while they were proceeding, De Witt, taking advan- 
tage of the careless security into which the English had been 
lulled by their success, sent his brother and De Ruyter up the 
Thames; where they took Sheerness, burned many ships of the 
line, and spread such * consternation through both court and 
country, that the Pensionary was enabled to conclude a peace on 
terms far more advantageous than could have been looked for, 
after such an unsuccessful war. 

Up to this period De Witt, though anxious to preserve peace 
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with all his neighbours, had clung rather to the French than to 
the English alliance. England was a commercial and maritime 
rival; France was not. Moreover, the grasping and dangerous 
ambition of Louis XIV. had not yet fully developed itself; and 
the interposition of the Spanish Netherlands between Holland 
and France, De Witt always considered as a sufficient barrier 
against any attack from the latter power. But now his views 
were suddenly changed. With no previous notice, and in defiance 
of all previous engagements, Louis advanced a peremptory claim 
to the Spanish Netherlands ; and prepared promptly to enforce it. 
De Witt was thunderstruck. He saw at otSfcfe that, if Louis suc- 
ceeded in his attempt, the independence of Holland would be 
placed in the most imminent and continual jeopardy. Single- 
handed, he had no power to prevent him; his only hopes lay in an 
alliance with England ; and he succeeded in per*uading that 
country that her interests, at this conjuncture, were identical 
with those of Holland. Many obstacles were interposed but 
his frankness, earnestness, and skill removed them all ; and, in a 
space of time almost, incredibly brief, the celebrated Triple 
Alliance was formed between England, Holland, and Sweden. 
By it, the contracting powers bound themselves to mediate 
between France and Spain, and to compel Louis to relinquish 
his designs upon. Flanders, on consideration of obtaining some 
more distant and less dangerous equivalent. 

The real nature and merits ot this celebrated treaty have 
been recently so fully discussed in this Journal, that we will not, 
at present, resume the question. It is certain that, at the time, 
the tre&ty was considered, on the part both of Temple and De 
Witt, as a masterpiece of policy. The armies of France were 
arrested, and the threatened danger averted for a season. Louis 
never forgave De Witt his share in the transaction. 

It is impossible to read the details of the negotiation without 
entertaining the highest respect both for the sound sense and the 
noble character of De Witt. The effect which these qualities pro- 
duced upon his fellow-diplomatist, Sir William Temple, is perhaps 
the stiongest testimony to his merit. Not only did he speak of him 
at the time in terms of the sincerest esteem, but their intercourse 
laid the foundation of a friendship which continued till the close 
of De Witt's career, with as much warmth as it was in Temple’s 
nature to feel. It is, however, by no means certain that the 
Triple Alliance was not 'more serviceable to the fame of De 
Witt than to the ultimate interests of his country.* We say this 


* < It is probable/ says Sir James Mackintosh , 4 that the Triple AUU 
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'without any wish to detract from the merits tit this great states- 
man. We judge after the event. At the time when he had 
to make a choice, every path was fraught with danger. But the 
course he took resulted (though by no fault of his) in the greatest 
peril that Holland had ever encountered. He had to *make 
his election between two powerful neighbours, of whose charac- 
ters, ambition and faithlessness then formed, respectively, the pro- 
minent features. His decision was prompt. He chose to quar- 
rel with an ally — a dangerous and ambitious one, it is true — * 
but one whose friendship, though never ‘zealous, had hither- 
to been tolerably dBkdy ; and he threw himself almost unre- 
servedly into the arms of one, of whose selfishness, levity, and 
perfidy, he had recent and ample experience. * He confided 
too readily in British honour and British promises. Faith- 
ful", honest, and straightforward himself, in his dealings with 
others he was watchful, but not suspicious. With all his expe- 
rience of men and monarchs, there were depths of baseness and 
dishonour in the character of Charles which lie had not fathomed, 
and could not be expected to fathom. The ink w r as scarcely dry 
in which the perpetual alliance betvreen England and Holland 
had been signed, when a series of intrigues commenced — 
— unexampled for meanness and profligacy — which ended in 
Charles accepting subsidies from France, which he wasted on 
his pleasures, and which he purchased by a secret agreement 
with Louis for a simultaneous attack on Holland. This 
De Witt had not expected. He was entitled to conceive that the 
Triple Alliance would insure at least a somewhat longer period 
of security and repose ; and, though he had paid great aftfcfttion 
to the condition of the navy, he does not appear to have 
so watchfully or energetically in the reorganization of the CTihy, 
*a$ he would have done, had he feared so speedy a renewal of the 
French designs upon Flanders. The storm burst upon him 
with a suddenness and violence for which he was not prepared. 
The English, not content with violating their solemn engage- 
ments, trampled upon all the principles of international law, by 
attacking the Dutch fleet before hostilities had been declared. 
Louis at the same moment issued his Manifesto;, and began his 
march. The Hollanders were terror-stricken ; and, as in the 
case of other panics, rage mingled with fear, and they began to 
look about them for a victim, whos$ sacrifice might allay the 



* ance was the result of a fraudulent project, suggested originally by 

* Gourville to ruin De Witt, by embroiling him with France beyond the 
‘ probability of reconciliation.’ — History of the Revolution of 1688. 
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storm. They complained vehemently of the Pensionary, whom 
they accused of having first endangered the country by his mea- 
sures, and then neglected its defence. In spite of his oppo- 
sition, they raised William III., Prince of Orange, to the rank 
of Captain- Gcneftil. This was in February U>72. In July, they 
abolished the Perpetual Edict, and elected him to the Stadthold- 
crate. The popular clamour, both against John de Witt and 
the Admiral his brother, now became loud and general. They 
were assailed with the most cruel calumnies. The Pensionary 
was attacked at night, and severely wounded. The Admiral 
was arrested on the accusation of a mfti whose infamy was 
notorious; and, though suffering at the time under severe illness, 
was put to the torture. 1 1 is innocence was clearly manifested 
on his trial ; but a corrupt Judicature, swayed by personal enmity 
and the public outcry, condemned him to banishment in the same 
sentence which acquitted him of crime. The Pensionary, indignant 
at the unworthy treatment his brother had met with, went in state 
to the prison to receive him, on his leaving it to go into exile. It 
was rumoured that he went to rescue him ; and an infuriated crowd 
collected round the prison doors, calling for the two brothers to 
be delivered up to them. The civil and military authorities were 
informed of the tumult, but did nothing to allay it. '1 lie mob 
broke into the prison, and massacred, with every circumstance 
of savage barbarity, the two brothers, who, more than any men 
thjp*M living, had deserved well of their country. 

The Prince of Orange has been sometimes charged with hav- 
ing^ been, in some measure, pjivy to this horrible occurrence. But 
stroS|f er evidence than has ever yet been adduced, would be ne- 
ee$$p y to fix so black an accusation on so great a man. Certain 
it Is, however, that many circumstances of his conduct in relation 
to the De Witts, show him forth in a most unamiabie light — to 
use no harsher term. De Witt had, it is true, done all in his 
power to exclude him from the Stadtholderate. But William 
was, notwithstanding, under very weighty obligations to him. 
He had superintended his political education, lie had laid the 
foundation of much of his future eminence as a statesman. They 
ha£ long lived on terms of the strictest amity together. Yet 
when De Witt was assailed by two midnight assassins, one only 
was punished. The other was not only allowed to escape, but 
was suffered to retain his employments; and vvift even favoured by 
the government of which tWfeJVmce of Orange was the chief, 
and the right, arm. When lJ^Vitt applied to the Prince to lend 
the weight of his voice to the contradiction of calumnies of whose 
falsehood no one could be more fully sensible, William coldly re- 
plied, that the Pensionary must learn to bear slander, as he him- 
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self had done. He suffered Cornelius dc Witt to be imprisoned 
and tortured, on an accusation which he must have disbelieved ; 
and to be banished for a crime of which he knew him to be inno- 
cent; when a word of disapproval would have prevented the 
perpetration of either injustice. And, without going so far as to 
say, (for which we assuredly should have no sufficient grounds,) 
that' he rejoiced in the death of these virtuous citizens; it is 
certain that he neither exerted himself to* prevent the murder, 
nor to punish the murderers, as he must have done, had he been 
under the influence, at the time, of any strong feelings either of 
humanity or justice. 

Reflections of various kinds may he supposed to arise on 
the contemplation of such an occurrence. The catastrophe 
* ( of De Witt,’ says Mr Fox, ‘ the wisest, the best, the most 
‘ truly patriotic minister that ever appeared upon the pub- 
4 lie stage — as it was an act of the most crying injustice and 
( ingratitude, so likewise is it the most completely d i scour a- 
‘ ging example that history affords to the lovers of liberty. If 
‘ Aristides was banished, be was also recalled. If Dion was 
4 repaid for bis services to the Syracusans by ingratitude, that 
‘ingratitude was more than once repented of. If Sydney and 
* Russell died upon the scaffold, they had not the cruel mor- 
‘ tification of falling by the hands of the people. Ample jus- 
tice was done to their memory; and the very sound of their 
‘ names is still animating to every Englishman attached to their 
‘ glorious cause. Rut with Dc Wilt fell alike his cause and 
‘ his party ; and, although a name-respected hy all who revere 
‘ wisdom and virtue, when employed in their noblest sphere, the 
‘political service of the people, yet I do not know that even to 
‘ this day any public honouis have been paid hy them to his me- 
* mory.’ This, however, with deference be it said, is scarcely the 
proper light in which such facts ought to be viewed. They have 
a moral meaning of a loftier kind. If we deduce from the Jamcnt- 
v able catastrophe of De Witt’s career only the pusillanimous 
wisdom of retiring from a field where peril is to be encountered, as 
well as honour to be reaped, and of devoting to the enjoyment and 
embellishment of private life powers which, otherwise employed, 
might have influenced for good the destinies of thousands — as- 
suredly we do n^: read aright that most instructive passage. 
The true lesson to be deduced from his useful life, and its melan- 
choly close, is the almost certai|^fisappoint merit of all who, in 
serving their country, look for their only reward in their coun- 
try’s gratitude. The statesman who, 'in treading the slippery path 
of politics, is sustained and guided alone by the hope of fame, or 
the desire of a lofty reputation, will not only find- himself beset 
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with incessant temptations to turn aside from the line of strict 
integrity; hut the disappointment he is sure to meet with, will 
probably drive him to misanthropy — perhaps even irritate him 
to tarnish, by vindictive treachery, a virtue founded upon no 
solid* or enduring principle. But the stq|psman who looks, in 
the simple performance of his duty, for consolation and support 
amid all the toils and sufferings which that duty ma^call him to 
encounter — who aims not at popularity, because he is conscious 
that continued popularity rarely accompanies systematic and un- 
yielding integrity — who, as he is urged to no questionable mea- 
sures by the hope of fame, so iS deterred from none that arc just 
by the fear of censure — such a man may steer a steady course 
through the shoals and breakers of the stormiest sea ; and whether 
he meet with the hatred or the gratitude of his countrymen, is . 
to him a consideration of minor moment, for his reward is other- 
wise sure. lie lias laboured with constancy for great objects, 
lie has conferred signal benefits upon his fellow-men. Nobler 
occupation man cannot aspire to ; subiimer power no ambition 
need. desire ; greater reward it would be very difficult to obtain. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the many points of simi- 
larity between this wise and virtuous man, and another who pre- 
ceded him in the same office, pursued a nearly similar career, 
and whose course was terminated by an equally deplorable ca- 
tastrophe. 

John Van Olden Barneveldt achieved for his country that 
independence which .John l)e Witt consolidated and preserved. 
Both held the office of Grand Pensionary for a long series 
of years. Both were occupied during a considerable portion of^ 
their lives in resisting the actual or expected encroachments of 
the House of Orange. Though bred to a peaceful profession, 
both were compelled by the necessities of their country to take 
an active part in the wars which it had perpetually to wage, in 
defence of its infant liberties. And, after a career of laborious and 
patriotic services, both suffered a violent death at the hands of those 
who were most indebted to their labours : — the one was massa- 
cred by the people he had saved from servitude ; the other was 
executed on the scaffold by the sect which he had rescued fjom 
persecution — perhaps from extinction — by the oppressive bigotry 
of Spain. * 

Barneveldt was one of t^pse fortunate individuals who may 
he said to have appeared at the right time. He was by character 
and talent peculiarly suited to the period, and to the stage, on 
which he was called to act a part. That period w r as one of those 
that rarely fails to call into activity powers which, in more tranquil 
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times, would have remained undeveloped or latent.. His early 
education, his clear sense, his practical and sober turn of thought, 
his resolute will, his stern and energetic perseverance — all con- 
tributed to rank him with that class of men whom nature has 
formed for the government of free countries. And life fell 
upon the century of all others in modern times, (save one,) the 
most prolife of deep emotions, and the most fertile in great 
events; — when the first effectual shock was given to the old sys- 
tem of opinions ; when religious dissension became the nurse of 
civil liberty; and when statesmen were summoned to the delicate 
and most difficult task of constructing new formulas of faith, and 
new modes of government, out of the shattered relics of those 
which the great convulsion had destroyed, Barneveldt was early 
destined for the law, and he studied successively at the schools 
of the Hague, Louvain, and Heidelberg. In the year 1570, he 
began to practise as an advocate at the Hague, where his talents 
and connexions soon procured him an ample share of profes- 
sional employment. But the times weie not such as to allow men 
of his stamp to pursue their profession in peacq^ The long and 
protracted contest between the Low Countries and Philip II. of 
Spain, had begun about five years before. Charles V. had always 
treated this portion of his dominions with peculiar favour and 
regard. He had respected their privileges and encouraged their 
commerce. Philip regarded them with very different feelings, 
and pursued towards them a directly opposite course, llis pre- 
dominant passions were, a superstitious bigotry and an in- 
satiable thirst of power. '1 he I 4 ) w Countries offended both 
these ruling sentiments. The rapid spread of the Reformed 
r doctrines in those marts of commerce and intelligence, inflamed 
his gloomy zeal and iiritated his persecuting temper. And the 
constitutional rights *of the Netherlands, which had been so- 
lemnly guaranteed to them by innumerable tiCaties, by opposing 
constiiiit limitations to the exercise of his prerogative, goad- 
ed to fury his despotic disposition. He soon decided what 
course he should pursue, lie was not of a character to shrink 
from any undertaking, or to scruple at any means. Disregard- 
ing alike the murmurs of the people, and the remonstrances of 
the nobles, he proceeded to establish the Inquisition in the 
Netherlands; and commenced a persecution which, both for 
its seventy and its important consequences, is without a 
parallel in history Many were* imprisoned — many w’ere tor- 
tured — numbers fled into exile — thousands were delivered over 
to the executioner. Still, the Duchess of Parma, to wdiom 
Philip had committed the government of the Low Countries, 
did not, as he conceived, execute his edicts with sufficient rigour. 
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She was, therefore, superseded by the notorious Duke of Alva. 
He brought with him a considerable reinforcement, uncontrolled 
authority, and a character and temper cast in the mould of 
his master. He commenced his career of bloodshed and op- 
pression without an hour’s delay. A hundred thousand Emigrants 
carried their skill and enterprise to foreign* land*. The Prince 
of Orange retired into Germany. Counts Kgmont and Horn 
were imprisoned and executed. All who were even suspected 
of having listened to the new opinions were seized, tortured, 
and burned — often without even the form of a trial. To 
have been once seen at a Conventicle was sufficient to insure 
condemnation. Philip rejoiced to hear of these proceedings. 
He had at length found a Deputy after his own heart. The 
man who had murdered his own son, could not be expected to 
feel compassion for the sufferings of distant heretics. He wrote 
to approve and encourage Alva. Then were committed oppres- 
sions too grievous to be endured — barbarities which the decorum 
of history refuses to describe — atrocities which the execrations 
of ages have left inadequately censured. Not a city throughout 
the Low Countries but witnessed the infliction of tortures, com- 
pared with which those of the Roman amphitheatre were merciful 
and gentle. The Piinee of Orange and others of the exiled nobi- 
lity now thought it high rime to appeal lo arms; and, after collect-^ 
ing all the forces they could draw together, invaded the Nether-fli 
lands, and were for a short period signally successful. But they 
were ably opposed, and feebly supported ; and, after a short cam- 
paign, were obliged to retire and disband their forces till a more 
favourable conjuncture should arise. They had not to wait 
long. Alva was in want of money, and, in an evil hour for his 
master’s interests, resolved to tax the people without the consent * 
of the Slates. The inhabitants of the Low Countries, who 
had home every thing else with comparative submission, stoutly 
resisted the attack upon their purses. They flew to arms, seized 
several of the principal tow ns, chose the Prince of Orange for 
their leader ; and after a war which lasted with various fortune 
nearly forty year*, succeeded in establishing the independence of 
the Northern Provinces, and the supremacy in them of the Pro- 
testant Religion. 

In this great struggle it was of course impossible, and it would 
have been pusillanimous, for anyone to reina ; n neutral; and 
Barneveldt and his brethren of the Bar were called upon to make 
their election between unqualified submission to the iron yoke" 
of Philip, and the chance of whatever amount of freedom a 
vigorous resistance might procure. They were nearly unanimous, 
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to the lasting discredit of their profession be it recorded, in coun- 
selling submission to Spain. Three Advocates only, of whom Bar- 
neveldt was one, adhered to the Prince of Orange. So able and 
resolute a patriot was not likely to remain long unemployed. 
Asa Commissary, he superintended the arming of the citizens in 
the revolted provinces, the levying of contributions, and the 
providing supplies for the troops. At the early age of twenty- 
nine, he was chosen Pensionary of Rotterdam ; and from this 
time forward his services w r ere in constant requisition, wherever 
activity, perseverance, and diplomatic skill were required. In the 
year 1586 he was promoted to the highest civil office in the 
United Provinces, that of Grand Pensionary — an appointment 
which lie continued to hold till his death, a period of thirty- 
three years. 

Barneveldt has been. charged with inconsistency, by those 
whose only notion of consistency lies in maintaining through 
life the same relative position — not with regard to the object of 
their efforts, but with regard to the individuals with whom they 
have been accustomed to act. The object to which the whole 
of his public life was devoted, was the freedonr'of his country. 
He desired to liberate her from the yoke of Prince Maurice, as 
well as from the yoke of Philip. For this, up to the year 1607, 
Jie was incessantly engaged in urging his countrymen to a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. For this, he spared no pains to negotiate 
a peace, as soon as it became probable that the recognition of his 
country’s independence might be one of the articles of the treaty. 
For this, he persuaded the States to confer on Maurice all the 
authority of a military chief, as the leader most likely to offer a 
successful resistance to the arms of Spain. For this, he became 
the resolute opponent of that Prince, as soon as he discovered 
that he aimed at a continuance of the war as the surest means of 
obtaining the objects' of his personal ambition ; and for this lie 
incurred that virulent and untiring hatred, which finally brought 
him to the scaffold. In whatever quarter might gather the 
dangers which successively menaced his country, he turned un- 
dismayed to meet them. When the whole power of Spain was 
exerted to crush the rising liberties of Holland, Barneveldt 
w.as the presiding spirit that guided and invigorated her councils. 
In equipping her troops, in advising her measures, in directing 
her campaigns, in forming her alliances, he was indefatigable. 
When her rights were invaded by the Earl of Leicester, whom 
Elizabeth had sent over to command her auxiliary forces, Barne- 
veldt withstood him, with a spirit as haughty and firmer than his 
own. When the ambition of Mafirice, Prince of Orange, was the 
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especial peril of the hour, the Grand Pensionary bent all his en- 
ergies to defeat his schemes. And when, towards the close of his 
career, the Gomarites strove to establish the supremacy of the 
Ecclesiastical over the Civil authority, they found the aged* states- 
man at his post, as resolute, alert, and inflexible as ever, to op- 
pose a pretension so fatal to good government and free institu- 
tions. # 

After thirty ‘three years of indefatigable exertion, Barneveldt 
had the satisfaction of concluding a twelve years* truce with 
Spain; by which the independence of the United Provinces was 
virtually, though not formallv acknowledged. Daring the whole 
ot this period his labours had been arduous and unremitting. 
He had not only to contend against foreign enemies, and to con- 
trol domestic ambition, but to negotiate various alliances, and 
conduct an extensive and complicated correspondence; and, 
what was perhaps more difficult and harassing than all the rest, 
to reconcile the dissensions which were continually breaking 
out between the various States and Cities of the Union, and to 
persuade each to hear with cheerfulness its fair share of the bur- 
dens of the war. It is with respect to the latter, that the peculiar 
difficulties of the leaders in a revolution consist. They arc des- 
titute of all the usual expedients of an established government. 
They cannot rely upon the ordinary means of established autho- 
rity. They rule over free citizens, not over subjects. Tliej^ 
command volunteers, not regular troops. They have no power 
to enforce the decrees which they enact: They must temporize, 
cajole, persuade. They must stimulate the sluggish — rouse 
the ambitious — persuade the selfish — work upon the fears of the 
timid — excite the cupidity of the avaricious — soothe the suscep- 
tibilities of the jealous. These were the chief difficulties of Wash- 
ington, as they were of Barneveldt; and neither the Dutch nor 
the American patriot had characters peculiarly adapted to the 
task. Both were somewhat unbending and austere ; and Bar- 
neveldt, in particular, was impetuous and somewhat overbearing. 
Neither possessed those insinuating manners which enable men 
easily to gain the confidence, and to obtain influence over the 
purposes of others. But both possessed, in an eminent degree, 
the power to discern light through the darkest clouds, and to 
hope when all around despair. This is that habitude of mind 
to which the Roman senators paid such politic respect, when 
they greeted Varro, after the defeat of Cannae, with eulogy 
instead of censure ; and thanked him, because even in that houfc 
of consternation, 6 he had not despaired of the Republic.* 

It might be imagined that Barneveldt, having now attained 
the great object of his public exertions, and having so served his 
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country as to entitle himself to her lasting* gratitude, would have 
been suffered to repose upon his laurels, and to pass the remainder 
of his days in tranquillity — enjoying that best reward of a vir- 
tuous and enlightened statesman, the contemplation of the hap- 
piness and prosperity he has been instrumental in creating. At 
this period Geneva was the most celebrated theological school 
of the Reformers. During the revolutionary period, while Hol- 
land was struggling at once for her liberty and her religion, 
numbers of the Dutch clergy had fled to Geneva, partly as a 
place of refuge, partly as a school of learning. When peace was 
restored, and the Reformed faith established in their native 
country, these men returned, filled with a spiyt the most domi- 
neering and intolerant^ The peace of the country was grievous- 
ly disturbed by the feuds which they created ; and the States- 

* General were at length compelled to interfere. They acted, on 
the w:hole, with the moderation and gefod sense of statesmen, 
though certainly with little knowledge of the temper of theolo- 
gical disputants. By the advice of Barneveldt, they recom- 
mended a National Synod, for the purpose of devising a Confes- 
sion and a Ritual that might satisfy all parties. The Church 
indignantly repudiated the suggestion, and the controversy was 
continued with as much bitterness as ever. The disputants again 
appealed to the States, who, being then intent upon the negotia- 
tions for independence, put them aside, and peremptorily ordered 
them,* to be quiet, and tolerate each other.' The Calvinists 
insisted on the establishment of a rigid creed, and the ejectment 
of all who refused to receive it. At length, wearied out with 
their importunity, the State* called the two leaders of the chief 
opposing sects, Gornar and Arminius, before them, and desired 
to have an explanation of their differences. The case was argued 
with great vehemence, and al considerable length ; and, after 
both parties had been fully heard, Barneveldt roe, in the name 
of the States- General, and addressing the contending disputants 
in a tone of grave sarcasm, 4 thanked God that there was no 

* ‘ material difference between them ;* and earnestly recommended 
them to seek after peace and mutual brotherhood. Both' parties 
were somewhat disconcerted at this solemn depreciation of their 
grounds of quarrel ; and, as divines, b\\t were little disposed to 
receive th^lessons of Christian charity from the lips of a civilian. 
They retired, as was to he expected, as little satisfied as ever. 

Barneveldt, it may well he imagined, was a man but little dis- 
posed to join either party in their profitless disputes. . He would 
have been inclined, of course, to have observed a cautious neu- 
trality between the disputants; had he not early discovered 
among the Calvinistic clergy an encroaching spirit, and a dis- 
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position to raise the Ecclesiastical to a supremacy over the Civil 
authority in the state. The philosophic statesman could smile 
at the quarrels of schoolmen regarding the solution of problems 
too intricate for human reason, and involving no practical re- 
suits ; but the doctrine of Ecclesiastical Supremacy was one, he 
well knew, which, in the hands of such men as then filled the 
pulpits of .the United Provinces, would ' lead to consequences 
to which no lover of his country could look with composure. 
Fie therefore threw the whole weight of his influence into the 
opposing scale; and besought the Stadtholder, Prince ‘Maurice, 
to aid him in suppressing ihe existing dissensions. That 
Barneveldt favoured one party wa<, however, a sufficient mo- 
tive with that wily and vindictive Printe to throw himself 
into the arms of its antagonists. Fie at once perceived the 
support he might secure to *his own designs by espousing the 
Calvinistic cause ; and, from this time forward, he laboured 
with unwearied perseverance to undermine the influence, and 
effect the ruin of the aged Pensionary — now the only serious 
obstacle between himself and the supreme power, at .which he 
aimed. lie was abetted in all his schemes by the zeal and acti- 
vity of the Calvinistic clergy. 

As too often happens, the greatest set vice which Barneveldt 
had ever rendered to his country, proved also the most fatal 
blow to bis own popularity ; for his conclusion of the long truce 
with Spain was the, point from which we may date the decline o( 
his influence in Holland. It would be to little purpose to trace 
the various steps by which Maurice gradually Undermined the 
reputation, and weakened the auUuHfry of his hated opponent. 
The army and the populace were already devoted to him; and 
heat length succeeded, by dint of unwearied intrigue, in ejecting 
the Arminian magistrates in almost every city and province in 
the Union, and replacing them by ardent Goman tes; and, in spite 
of all the Pensionary’s opposition, he procured a decree for disarm- 
ing the Burgher Guards. The States of Holland were now the 
only support on which Barneveldt could rely, and they firmly 
upheld their venerable and tried servant. But Maui ice con- 
• trived to procure a new election, and deputies of a very differ- 
ent stamp were returneefe— creatures of the Prince, and ready to 
go all lengths in pandering to his ambition. It noiw became 
evident, even to himself, that his career was fast drawing to a 
close. On the 29th of August 1618, he was arrested by order of 
the Prince, and after an illegal delay of five months — spent in 
collecting charges and procuring evidence against him — he was 
brought to trial. The Judges were named by his great "poli- 
tical opponent. His falsest abeusefr, his bitterest personal foe, 
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sat amongst them. The trial was conducted with such secrecy, 
that we are left to guess a( the articles of accusation. The verdict 
of the Judges was pronounced while the aged prisoner was engaged 
in preparing his defence. The result was notified to him of th£ 
evening of the 12th of May; and by a refinement of cruelty 
and insult, a Gomarite clergyman- — a zealous enemy — was sent 
to embitter his last hour. He came, he said, by order of the 
States, to prepare and console the prisoner. Barneveldt calmly 
replied, that at his age he was prepared to die, and was able to 
console himself. Early the following morning, he was called 
before his Judges to hear his sentence pronounced — a sentence 
containing a number of charges, all vague, and all either frivo- 
lous or absurd — to idjiieh he listened with scornful but dignified 
composure; and was then led straight from the judgment-hall to 
the scaffold. His last words were-*** Good people, do not believe 
I am a traitor !’ 

Thus fell, in the seventy-third year of his age, and the forty- 
fourth of his public services, Olden Barneveldt; not certainly a 
perfect man, but one who approached as near to perfection as 
the hard conditions of our nature will allow. He had no failings 
but such as naturally rose out of his excellences, or were essen- 
tially connected with them. Ilis unwearied energy and inten- 
sity of purpose, made him somewhat impetuous, and intolerant 
of vexatious or interested opposition. His inflexible resolution in 
the pursuit of great objects, was connected wiili a temper unyielding 
even in matters of minor importance. And if he was too strongly 
convinced of the wisdom and integrity of his own views, to meet 
intrigue with patience, or^ bear calumny with calmness, much 
must be forgiven to one endowed with no common powers — in- 
tent upon no common aims — conscious of no common rectitude. 

* If,’ say^ lie, in his Apology, * when arguments were urged irra- 

* tionally, or with open and indecent falsehood, I found myself 

* unable to digest them, and answered such impertinence too bit- 

* terly, I beg that tlfts may be pardoned to my great age, and to 
‘ human infirmity-’ 

To which of the two great men, whose characters wc have been 
considering, flic crown of merit ought to be adjudged, it would be« 
as difficult as invidious to endeavour determine. Both were 
gifted wi^h talents and virtues of no ordinary cast. Their repu- 
tation was founded, not upon one or two brilliant deeds, which 
might be but the happy inspirations of a moment, but upon the 
untiring exertions of a devoted and laborious life. On one 
account, however, we are disposed to estimate more highly the 
heroic integrity of the earlier and elder statesman. l)e Witt 
was unencumbered by any»family ties. Barneveldt had a wife 
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and children. Therefore, though not perhaps a Appier man, he 
may reasonably be supposed to have JaehUhis life more dearly; 
for life is commonly valued, not iri pxic^Jortio^taits enjoyments, 
%$mt : 4n proportion to its interests, its tfares, itf^anyieties. More- 
over, a domestic circle naturally breeds in the character a love of 
comfort; and the more vve become accustomed to the enjoyments 
of life, the less disposed vve are to risk t'herh. The habitual in- 
dulgence, the constant calling forth of the gentler affections, 
have an irresistible tendency to relax that tone of stern and lofty, 
but steady and subdued enthusiasm, which alone can enable the 
statesman to steer his course aright in dangerous and troubled 
times. And when we consider how man}?' occasions must occur, 
where a slight deviation from lofty principle might he the means 
of avoiding danger, of disarming enmity, of preserving a life dear 
and valuable to others, we sliall look with a ready sympathy and 
a generous indulgence upon those who, in such trials, have been 
found wanting; and shall regard those who, like Barneveldt, have 
passed through the ordeal unfaltering and triumphant, with a 
proportionate veneration.* With De Witt the case was different, 
and the task, in consequence, incalculably easier. He had a 
father whom he loved, and a brother who ran the same patriotic 
career with himself. But there were no helpless and confiding 
beings depending upon him alone for support Ills line of duty, 
though arduous, was clear and single. There were no side 
influences to draw him away from that line. He had but one 
object of affection or desire — one faith, one aim ; and to these he 
was faithful to the end. 

.# 


* Of the wife of Barneveldt only one anecdote is preserved to ns; blit 
that one indicates a character worthy of the name she bore. Some time 
after Barneveldt's death, his two sons, were executed for S conspiracy 
against Prince Maurice. Their mother threw herself at the feet of 
Maurice to petition for their pardon. ‘ How asked that unfeeling 

enemy, ‘that you will beg that mercy for your sons which you refused 
to solicit for your husband?' * Because,* replied the widow, 4 my hus- 
band was inno«*nt, and ray sons are guilty I * » 
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AAt. VII dkristi(i% Mwah. By the Rev. W. Sgwei.l, M. A., 

Fellow and Tiutpr of College, and Professor of Moral 

Philosophy in Wb Unifltsity of. Ox fora. 8vo. Lomton^g 
1840. 

rp H is is a book which, if we had fallen in with-it at an old book 1 
stall, we might have picked up as a strange instance of the 
lengths to which the ravings and hallucinations of an individual 
may go. But considering it as the appointed teachings of a Uni- 
versity Professor; and, not only that, hut as part of a collection 
which clergymen of the Church of England are engaged in cir- 
culating under the much-abused name of 4 The Englishman’s 
4 Library,’ it has filled us with amazement. We had -hoped that 
the University itseif, or some of* members, would have put 
forth a disclaimer. But as this m not the case, arid as the book 
remains before the world, with all the authority which ought to 
belong to the Chair of Moral Philosophy at Oxford, it is fitting 
that the non-academic public should be informed what sort of 
moral teaching an English Universiry provides. We believe the 
instruction in Latin and Greek — the mere scholarsbipof Oxford — 
to be very good ; but the genius of the place appears to be in 
irreconcilable ho^Uiry with most of the elements of modern 
civilization. It loohs as if a fatality hung overits walls, with 
regard to every thing relating to real life. What Oxford loyalty 
would have made of the British Constitution, if it had had its 
■ way, is matter of history. The real friends of the Reformation 
are pretty well aw’arc, by this time, what would have been the 
use of a Reformation at all, if nothing else had been to be got by it 
but the odds and ends which Oxford divinity would leave us now. 
An honest man out of Bedlam will learn, from the writings of 
Mr Sewell, Tutor of Exeter College, and late Professor of Moral 
Philosophy to the University, the nature, means, and object ol 
Oxford morals. ♦ ) 

* There never was a writer less entitled to notice on his own 
account, except as a curiosity, than Mr Sewell. But his con- 
nexion with OxTord — the fact that the Universif!^ has indorsed* 
his bills and guaranteed his credit — nmkes him a person of im- 
portance on this occasion. We cannot omit the opportunity of 
protesting against -the unprincipled way in^which* that flbarned 
body has compromised its reputation, and violated the trust re- 

E osed in it by so The scandals of patronage, it is true, 

aye nowhere ranged with wilder license than over every depart- 
ment of public education. The, Church, which ought to be the 
great public teacher, has been jobbed, until the existence of the 
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Church of Scotland is put in peril by thg and the re- 
medy; and until jdie Churches * of Ijj^iglsmd #nd of Ireland 
many qumfers, np ionget^Miow vfk noblest tiile by 
which Christ announced that his religion* was to be known 
— ‘ the poor have the gospel preached unto them/ Well 
♦night Paley complain, ‘ that the converfing the best share 
* i of the revenues pf the church (the proper fund for maintaining 
* those who are occupied in cultivating or communicating religi- 
‘ ous’knowledge) into annuities for the gay and illiterate youth 
‘ of great families, threatens to stifle the little clerical merit that 
4 is left among us/ But if lay patrons are bad, ecclesiastical pa- 
trons are, if any thing, worse. The misconduct of the Universi- 
ties in this respect is so flagrant^ that no man in his senses, 
founding a Professorship, \v<$|fd place it at their disposal. Pri- 
vate motives, good, had, and i^Jiiferent, uniformly get the bet- 
ter of all public considerations. Merit is the last thing thought 
of. At Cambridge, for instance, a member of St John’s College, 
competent or incompetent, may make sure of any University of- 
fice which the votes of his college can command. At Oxford, 
not long ago, the newspapers were full, for weeks together, of 
the election of a Professor of Poetry. Not a word of the pro- 
per qualifications of the candidates. The Rectum was turned 


* The Bishop of London has lately published three ‘ Sermons on the 
Church/ Oxford divinity disposes us to be very thankful to him for 
his comparative moderation. But we must remonstrate on the part of 
Scotch Episcopalians, as well as of English Protestant Dissenters, against 
the narrowness of the test by which the Bishop tries the guilt of schism, 
‘No man (he says) can justify his voluntary separation from the National 
* Church, but upon the ground that she requires of him the profession of 
4 some article of faith at variance with the fundamental truths of the Gos- 
4 pel, or the performance of some act of worship, fiPHiidcJen, either ex- 
I* presslv or implicitly, by the Word of God I’ Trore is to our minds an- 
other justification, less applicable, to be sure, on account of the class to 
which lliey respectively belong — to Episcopalian secedersfrom theChurch 
of^Scolland — thin to the great majority of Protestanf seceders from the 
Church of England; — we mean that they do not find the ministrations 
of the National Church sdflfcpiriiuully profitable as those of their own 
chapela* If Dr Johnson could admit, with tears in his eyes, the justice 
of Hannah Mfcre’s defence of her dissenter- reading, the mechanic and 
the servant-maid, it is to he hoped, may be excused for going on a Sun- 
day where they feel that they receive most good.* The truth is, that 
the intellectual as well as social habits of most English clergymen have 
made them in many ways above their work.* As to educating the poor, 
Dr Arnold has said, * I never knew any poor man who could properly 
be said to be educated/ 
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into a trial of party strength, and. nothing else, between the two 
religious parties which divide the Universitjyit present. Perso- 
nal or party motivjjp of this description mum have the dige$edi& 
of having made Mr Sewell Professor of Morals ; a science, above 
all others, requiring calmness and caution, a clear comprehensive 
understanding, and a loving heart. Neither is arrogance the 
temper, nor a kind of Irish eloquence the talent, wanted. Any 
page of the book at which its readers may have the luck to open, 
will satisfy them, not only that the writer of it has a inind intel- 
lectually incapable of distinguishing truth from falsehood, but 
that he could never have had five minutes conversation with any 
body upon any serious subject, without this most striking dis- 
qualification coming out. 

When we give Mr Sewell five Iminutcs to expose himself in, 
wc are sure that we give him ti^je enough. For this purpose, it 
will be all the same whether he shall have been expounding to 
his friends the theories on Christian art and Christian politics, 
with which he encourages mankind to hope that lie may live to 
complete his theory of Christian morals ; or whether he shall 
have been dilating on the only way in which, as lie conceives, 
Natural Philosophy can be cultivated with any reasonable pro- 
spect of success. <yiis contempt for modem science, and for the 

* drudges digging in its mines for facts, will have prevented him 
from communicating with the British Association concerning the 
methods by which alone discoveries are to be made. But this 
is clear. His chapter upon the subject (ch. 22) is either greater 
nonsense than Swift or Munchausen durst have attributed to the 
academy of Laputa ; or the JS ovum Organum is nothing to it. 
Our readers mu^t say which. 

It is declared, that Theology is the root and mother of all 
knowledge ; and 4 that the sciences which relate to matter ought 
4 to be studied ^pon Christian principles and methods, just as 
4 much as the sciences which relate to mind.’ This being as^ 
sumed, the chapter consists of two propositions : — First, the 

♦ human mind, unless it be supported by a theological creed, is in- 
capable of making a successful qffort upon any subject. Nejtf, 
from their inseparable connexion witk the facts with which all 
science has to deal, the Scriptures, duly studied and applied, are 
the appropriate guide to every species of scientific jtruth. If the 
first of these propositions is true, no man can trust to his under- 
standing for any purpose — and especially no man of science can 
expect his understanding to stand hirn in any stead in scientific 
enquiries — unless he lias first settled his religious creed to the 
satisfaction of Mr Sewell. If the second proposition is true, 
Sir David Brewster and Dr Whewell may save themselves the 
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trouble of discussing, whether discoverers in science can be assist- 
ed in their noble labours by any rules- They have only to read 
thei** Bibles properly, and they will find the k&y to the secrets of 
nature there. Now for the proofs of such astounding communi- 
cations. 

That a religious creed is necessary to preserve a man in the 
use of his faculties, is demonstrated as follows. . Without a reli- 
gious creed there can be no active moral principle; and without 
an active moral principle, i the very highest productions of the 
c human intellect are just as much the result of circumstan- 
c ces, and the work of chance, ( as what ?) as a piece of cotton 
‘ which comes out of a mill.' Again, ‘the whole earth, every 
c night about twelve o’clock, becomes a vast lunatic asylum/ 
And, it is supposed, that man in his lucid intervals — that is, in 
his waking hours — would be precisely in the same state but for 
the control of the moral principle; in other words, (for they arc 
spoken of as synonymous,) but for the influence of a religious 
creed. Our experience is appealed to for the truth of this 
statement. i Scarcely any thing has been done in the present 
c day for the real advancement of science by speculativer men/ 
A religious paralysis, it is assumed, has struck their under- 
standings. 6 Whatever discoveries have been, made in that ina- 
* chinery which is our chief boast, have been made by common 
6 workmen by accident. It is a notorious fact/ Let the Wattses 
and Babbages attend. The world has been giving them credit 
on false pretences. Their calculations arc an affair of chance. 
The limits, within which Mr Sewell’s disciples are allowed to 
look for their religious creed, are small indeed. But stretch 
these limits from the east unto the west ; ant# was there 
ever before printed, in any age or country, such a prodigy of 
falsehood — as — not merely that men without religion were for 
the ordinary business of life no more to be depended upon than 
.lunatics or somnambulists — hut that the probability of a suc- 
cessful exercise of our intellectual powers, on whatever sub- 
ject they are applied, rise or fall with the nature of our reli- 
gious opinions. A moment’s consideration* of the difference 
between speculative and practical reason, and of the subjects on 
which they are respectively exercised ; and how the will, and the 
infirmities thereto belonging, only attach to subjects of practi- 
cal as distinguished from subjects of speculative reason, would 


* Mr Sewell likes the parade of obsolete learning*. He will nowhere 
see this difference better put, than in the Prima Secundas of Thomas 

Aquinas.— Qnscst. xciv. 
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•with most people have prevented all this folly. That this would 
not have been the ease with Mr Sewell, is but too true. Since, 
he says, what are termed the speculative doctrines of the Church, 
are falsely termed so : and that in one instance, morals, Bishop 
Butler has shown ‘ the Athanasiau Creed to be as much the 
‘ basis of Christian morality, so far as morality is a part of re- 
4 ligion, and religion a part of morality, as the Ten Command- 
4 meats.’ 

The use to be made, in physical investigations, of the nature, 
attributes, and moral government of God, is illustrated more in 
detail. 

Before wc give our readers a specimen of these details, we 
must observe, as Pitt observed to Wilberforce on returning him 
Bishop Butler's celebrated treatise, that there is nothing which 
Analogy may not prove, if it is admitted as a mode of posi- 
tive proof. Its proper sphere is to remove out of the way 
objections, whether founded on a priori or other reasoning, 
or on supposed evidence of improbability, ill applied. If this 
be so, what alone can be the consequence, even in the most 
prudent hands, of searching for similitudes between things, 
which have nothing in common except their common author ? 
More especially does the folly of quoting Scriptural analogies, 
on the ground of the supposed connexion of Scripture facts 
4 with .every other branch of facts in every other science/ be- 
come quite incredible, when every body allows that much of the 
precise and positive language of Scripture concerning physics, 
as well as many of its precedents in- moral and social life, are 
in direct contradiction with those physical truths and moral du- 
ties upon #hich all mankind are now agreed. The Scriptures 
are not the less true for rheir own great purpose, whatever we 
may think of the Astronomy and Geology which are contained in 
them ; and whether we adopt or not Palcy’s explanation of the 
wars of Canaan, or Milton’s panegyric on the polygamous mar- 
triage bed, 4 as Saints and Patriarchs used/ 

A study of the facts with which a particular science has to 
deal, will be constantly suggesting to inventive minds different 
hypotheses or leading ideas, among w|rich the law of their rela- 
tion is likely to be found. It is part of the divination of genius, 
to ascertain with the least possible cost of time and labour, which 
of these seeds will grow. In hammering away at nature, there 
will be greatly to# many chips in the case even of the best work- 
men. But the best workman will have the fewest* Mr Sewell, 
we fear, is all chips. His dogmas are — 6rst, that there can- be 
no physical science without religion ; next, that whether any 
kind of science can emerge under a religion, partly true and 
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partly false, will depend on the nature of the errors; and lastly, 
that the leading ideas which will take philosophers by the 
shortest and most infallible cut to all truths, physical or meta- 
physical, are latent in the Scriptures, if philosophers have but 
religion enough to find them out. 4 All the great discoveries of 
4 speculative men have been made by first taking some theory of 
4 a very high and general nature, closely connected with the na- 
4 ture of Almighty God.* This being the case, as it has fared 
with speculative men in time past, * we must expect that it will 
fare with them in time to come. If there ever was philosopher, 
whose course was likelv to ha* e coincided with the above asser- 
tion, it was Kepler. But we shall see, notwithstanding, that be 
has declared that any religious theory would have led him, not 
to, but from, his discovery of the Klliptical Orbits. His great 
contemporary, Galileo, was the head of an opposite school. He 
is generally understood to have been a speculative man, and to 
have made some discoveries ; and he has recorded his opinion not 
merely against religious theories, but against all suppositions of 
preconceived relations. * Men ignorant of geometry might per- 
4 haps lament that the circumference of a circle does not happen 
4 to be three times the diameter, or in some other assignable pro- 
4 portion to it, rather than such that we have not yet been able to 
4 explain what the ratio between them is.* We are at a loss 
which to admire most, Mr Sewell’s recklessness in stating prin- 
ciples, or in stating facts. 

The question, so put, resembles a question of cause and 
effect, more than an ordinary case of analogy. To take first the 
persons of no religion. From what has been said above, it would 
not appear to signify much, on what subject they employed 
themselves. Being by the supposition no more rational than 
somnambulists, they must employ themselves equally in vain on 
all. In another place, however, it is suggested, that 4 a sepa- 
4 ration between the Athanasian creed and the discoveries of our 
4 human philosophy’ must operate much more injuriously in our 
researches into the mind of man, than into the world of matter. 
If any inconsistency in such a w liter could surpise us, it would 
he surprising to be told, immediately after this, that ihe 4 effect 
4 of a want of knowledge of some infinite good being* was (not 
the sfultifying of Aristotle and Plato, or the confining their con- 
templations to the material world, but) that of 4 compelling the 
4 highest Greek philosophy to throw all its energies into purely 
4 metaphysical speculations.’ -- 

'The Hintfcos seem to have been worse off with their religion 
than they would have been with a religion which is treated in the 
last paragraph as equivalent to none at all. As Mr Sewell’s 
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style of philosophizing might lead us to expect, learned Bramins 
would have ns much difficulty in recognizing their mythology 
and Avatars in the following description, as in subscribing to 
the supposed effects: — 4 The doctrine of the unity of the Di- 

* vine Being, exclusive of all plurality, and of the purely spi- 
4 ritual nature of God, unconnected with the doctrine of the In- 
4 carnation, crushed in the East all science whatever/ The 
reproach of the East in this place agrees but ill with the pane- 
gyric on it in another, whefle its learning is said to have stood 
like a gigantic temple on the solid foundations of antiquity — in 
which Plato acquired the best part of his knowledge, and in 

icl* the light of God’s primitive revelations was kept alive. 

But, at other times, and with other people, marvellous effects 
are attributed unconditionally to the simple doctrine of the unity 
of the Divine Being. For instance, it is said to have led to the 
truest ancient astronomy — and to have suggested, that the hea- 
venly bodies were globular, and moved in circular orbits ! Kep- 
ler, on the contrary, submitted liis own marvellous imagination 
so far to facts, as to sec in this supposed suggestion, the origin 
not of truth but error. 4 If planets were carried round by angels, 

* (he says) their orbits would be perfectly circular; but theellip- 
4 tic form, in which we find them, smacks rather of the lever and 
4 material necessity/ Mr Sewell adds, that if the framers of 
this system had but believed in an author of evil, and in his 
final subjugation, as well as in an author of good, they might 
not have left it to modern astronomers to discover, that the 
mechanism of the heavens was full of disturbing forces, and 
nevertheless its regularity was faithfully maintained ! In the 
same manner, Newton’s discoveries are stated to have been ow- 
ing to his belief in the unity of the Divine Being. 4 The 
4 same line of thought would suggest the undulating theory 
4 of light; the whole theory of vegetable bodies as analogical to 
4 those of animals; the identity of electricity and lightning; the 
4 application of steam to navigation ; the discovery of the New 
4 World/ It is easy to assert, that the unity of the Divine 
Being would suggest all these wonders. To make out the seve- 
ral steps, by which the supposed suggestion would work out its 
way, is not merely difficult, but impossible. If all that is meant by 
a belief in the unity of the Divine Being, is a belief in the uni- 
formity of the laws of matter, atheists might make experiments, and 
might reason (and were just as likely to do so) on that belief. But 
Mr Sewell’s argument requires more than a mer^>ossibility of 
suggestion. It should have been shown that the JVbtrine of the 
unity of the Divine Being, or some equivalent theological tenet, 
did in fact suggest these different discoveries. If it did not, we 
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must suppose them to have been made by accident ; seeing Mr 
Sewell has before informed us that all discoveries must be made 
by accident, or by the means of a religious creed. 

The discoveries of modern chemistry are mentioned as being 
among those lucky accidents, which modern science insists on 
calling discoveries by experiment. Mr Sewell takes as an in- 
stance of this perverseness, the principle of 4 definite proportions/ 
r lhis, he says, is, in other words, only*the Pythagorean theory, 
that the w T orld was formed bv Numbers. Supposing the disco- 
very to have been made by one of these experimental accidents, 
Mr Sewell is of opinion that the more natural and simple way 
would have been to have had recourse to one of his theories {fef 
4 a high and general nature connected with the nature of Ai- 
4 mighty God/ Mr Dalton should have gone at once either 
with Pythagoras 4 to the ancient traditions of a revelation which 
4 invested numbers with a mysterious character, and which traced 
4 up their varioustornbinations to one primitive root — the nutn- 
4 her three ; and that to a still prior root of unity, which nevcr- 
4 theless could not be conceived to exist without the other;* or 
he should have taken example from 6 the ancient fathers who 
4 made use of the same mystery as enunciated in Scripture, for 
4 their interpretation of the innumerable passages in Scripture, 

4 where numbers are introduced/ Men of science, <ve appre- 
hend, have shown more wisdom in taking a warning, in the oppo- 
site direction, from the seventeen years which Kepler wasted in 
these bewildering mazes. Mr Sewell nevertheless expects (and 
his book abounds in passages, which prove how strongly the asso- 
ciation is bound up with all his philosophical hopes,) that the 
mysterious numbers of the Trinity in Unity, and Unity in* 
Trinity, are incorporate with all knowledge. 4 Perhaps the 
4 book of nature may be like the book of the gospel, and con- 
• tain a whole world of enigmas only to be opened by this 
4 key/ With this view, Mr Sewell notices the deficiencies 
of Logic and of modern Physics, -as sciences of classification. 
He observes, that if 4 the recent theory of what is called circular 
4 arrangement — classes entering into classes, one within the other, 

4 vegetable, animal, and mineral — should, as is probable, change 
4 the face of natural history, it must modify the process of syllo- 
4 gism also/ Now, on what is founded the probability that the 
new theory of circular arrangement will turn out true ? On the 
fact, that the 4 former theory did not correspond with the form 
4 of the Divine Nature as laid down by the church:’ and, on 
the fact, that* the 4 name of circulation* was the name given to j 
4 the true Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity, when it became 
4 necessary to state it formally, in order to contradict the very 
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4 sdme principle of classification and subordination, which a 
4 lo ical Aiianisin endeavoured to introduce.’ 

Many very religious men have been materialists. They would 
be astounded at hearing, that the miracle of the Incarnation 
(‘ Perfect God and Perfect Man, of a reasonable soul and human 

* flesh subsisting,’) was considered to be a conclusive argument 
against them ; whereas, they might to the full as reasonably 
aver, that the distinction implied in the above passage between 
the Man-God and ordinary man, was a conclusive argument in 
favour of their opinion. 

The assumption, that all creation is a shadow and revelation 
o^pod himself, is connected with the inference that, in that case, 
even brute matter may bear on it an inscription recording the 
mysteries of his nature. Dr Buckland, accordingly, must begin 
the world anew. 4 I believe, then, that a geologist, deeply 
4 impressed with the mystery of baptism — that mystery by 
4 which a 4 new creature* is formed by means of 4 water and 
4 fire’ — (how fire in baptism. ?) 4 would never have fallen into 
4 the absurdities of accounting for the formation of the globe 
4 solely by water, or solely by fire. He would not have main- 
4 tained either a Vulcanian or a Neptunian theory. He would 
4 have suspected, as most men now suspect, that the truth lay 
4 in the union of both. And in conceiving a typical connexion 
4 between the material earth and the spiritual church, he would 
4 have been justified by the whole tenor of Scripture.’ Can 
any thing be nryidder than this ? — except what follows. For, 
in like manner, geologists, zoologists, and mathematicians, must 
•take up the Cross with them in their studies. 4 I believe that a 

* spiritualized eye, seeing all the human race shut up in the per- 
4 son of our Lord, having before it always the figure in which it 
4 pleased Almighty God to place him before us on the Cross, might 
4 expect to find a similar figure — the figure of the Cross — placed 
4 here and there all over the work of creation ; as a religious spirit 
4 in better days than the present erected that Cross on high, where- 
4 ever a human foot might be arrested by it ; and as the ancient 
4 fathers detected it in the most hidden allusions of Scripture : — 
4 Moses stretching out his hands to the Amalekites — his rod — 
4 the branch which he threw into the bitter waters — the Wood of 
4 the Ark — the tree of life. In every animal and material nature 
4 he would expect to discern the figure of a cross ; and he would 
4 not be surprized to find that all mathematical figures were redu- 
4 cible to this element ; or, as modern anatomists have suggsted, 

4 that the whole animal world is framed upon this type— a cen- 
4 tral column with lateral processes. It is one of the grand spe- 
4 culations of zoological science/ 
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So, Oxford philologists are tutored to look on language (not 
merely on Greek, which, we are told, was formed for Christi- 
anity, and Latin, which was maintained, by Popery, but on all 
language, from Sanscrit to Cherokee,) with the deepest reve- 
rence. They are not to permit themselves to dream of its being 
an invention of man, 4 weighing carefully the mysterious title of 
4 the Word giver* to our Lord.’ 

The application of this kind of reasoning to the affairs of civil 
life is as easy as putting on a glove. While we are disputing 
what proportion of the property of the country may be necessary 
to maintain the poor, the clergy, and the temples o\ God, ‘ we 
4 have torgotren the doctrine of revelaiiou upon t hi-* su»*j#et. 
6 Would it be 'aneitul to suppose that a tenth might pioba dy be 
4 the amount ?’ l)o«*s Mr Sewell mean that he would recommend 
the adoption of the Jewish law ot tythe throughout? Does he 
know what it really was? And, it the law of tvthe, we should 
like to know, what one point our return to the Mosaic dispensa- 
1 tion is to stop at, raiher than another. The mistake ot the French 
Revolutionists in setting apart the tenth day for rest, in place of 
the seventh, was set right it seems hy the nature of things, as well 
as hy the fourth commandment. 4 They were compelled to re- 
6 turn to a seventh : because (?) human nature it was found could 
4 not labour for a longer term together.* * 

Among our scientific desiderata, it is supposed that we are in 
want of a model by which we may explain the organization of the 
human body, and the theory of vegetation. Such a model, it is 
assumed, is to be found * in a perfect ecclesiastical polity modelled 
4 after the pattern seen on the Mount.’ In explanation of this/ 
we are gravely asked, if 4 we have nut near us a body and a tree 
4 full formed with all its organs more perfectly developed, written 
4 in larger letters, and of w hich we know that man’s body and the 
4 tree are hut the types and symbols V It the church be really any 
such tree and body, it is no wonder that Mr Sewell and his friends 
attach immeasurable importance to questions of church govern- 
ment. In Mr Sewell’s unparalleled jargon, ‘the problem ot recon- 
ciling plurality with unity’ is constantly recurring in all questions, 
ecclesiastical and temporal. It is solved in the following manner ; 
4 Let each insulated fact he made the type and representation of 
4 one common principle* and at once they fall into unity, however 
4 diversified in their accidental circumstances. Thus in the Scrip- 
4 tures, as was said before, the Cross of Christ is seen in the tree 
4 of life, in the wood of the sacrifice laid on the shoulders of Isaac, 
4 in the rod of Moses, in the pole on which the serpent hung, 
4 in the staff of David, in the wood of the ark, in the bough 
4 thrown into the bitter waters. So the mystery of Baptism is 
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* read in the deep which covered the earth, in the waters of the 

* deluge, in the Red Sea, in Jordan, in the waters of the Nile 

* turned into blood, in the pitcher of water changed into wine for 
‘ the marriage of Cana, in the water borne by the man who pre- 

* pared the room for oUr Lord’s passover ; and so of the other 
‘mysteries of Christianity. And thus also - in civil society ,* fyc, 
God help this man’s pupils! And this is the light set up by Ox- 
ford to enlighten a darkened age ! 

We have seen Mr Sewell’s way of treating a considerable variety 
of subjects. Having done so, we think that we may safely re- 
peat the opinion, that it would have been difficult to find 
a subject, five minutes* conversation upon which with him 
would not have been sufficient to satisfy any rational being, 
that, whatever talents Mr Sewell might possess, it was impos- 
sible that there shouhl he found among them the talent of disco- 
vering, or of communicating truth. 

The subject of Christian Morals is certainly no exception. . 
For, as much of the book, with this mendacious tirle, sis has 
any bearing on them, is of a piece with the wild and insolent 
raving which Mr Sewell pours out upon other matters. From 
first to last, there is not a single observation upon Morals, by 
which any body can possibly be made either better, wiser, or 
happier; while, binder the name of Christian, the subject has 
been undertaken w'ith the avowed object of confounding Chris- 
tianity with church government, of putting the body of the people 
into abject subjection to the priesthood, and of excluding almost 
the whole of Christendom from the benefit of the Gospel. This 
is done with the dashing and showy air of a most presumptuous 
infallibility ; and with an imposing manner of familial ly appealing 
to one or two persons — such as Bishop Butler — whose names, 
we are sure, if they had but been alive, he would never have 
dared to utter. The atmosphere of contempt which pervades 
the book for all extant things and persons, except the author’s 
own spiritual cctcric 9 must be painful to good-natured readers. 

*But. the marvel of the book is, its utter indifference to credibility 
in the assumptions it makes, and in the consequences it draws. 
If we consider the Gospel as a system of Christian morals, 
delivered by Christ himself, and then turn to the declamation of 
Mr Sewell, it reads as though it were written under a different 
dispensation. Faith, hope, and charity have almost disappeared. 
— To jpake room for what, and whom ? 

The moral character of the supposed revelations of the Divine 
will, which have prevailed at different times in different countries, 
has been frequently anal} zed and compared. There was ample 
dioLe, both mctaph)sicu! and historical, of the ways by which 
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the relation in which Christianity stands to morals, might be 
expounded. But it is a scandalous misnomer to give the name 
to such a book as this. We will not pretend to say, that 
‘ Church of England morals ’ would have been better. For 
we are satisfied that nine-tenths of the members of the Church 
of England would protest as vehemently as the rest of Chris- 
tendom, against being compromised by Mr Sewell. Among 
a cloud of vague and desultory words, it is often almost impos- 
sible to lay hold of the meaning of any particular page or chap- 
ter. We come out of the fog as wise as we went in. But the 
object of the work, as a work., is, we repeat, dear enough. Mr 
Sewell describes it as being the restoration of the connexion so 
long dissevered, between the Science of Ethics, and the Catholic 
Christianity of the Church. We, on the other hand, should de- 
scribe it as an outrage upon all Christian freedom; and as being, 
to sny the least of it, as dogmatical a substitution of the authority 
of what they call the Church, for the authority of the Bible, as 
was ever ventured upon by Priest or Presbyter before. If there 
is a w ord of truth in the book, the clergy ought to be looked up 
to as a Braminical caste, not simply entitled, biitsolernnly bound, to 
exercise a paramount influence in the state. The aggrandizement 
of his order may not have been among the proofs* by which the 
author of this spider’s web was guided in his researches; hut it is cer- 
tainly a consideration which the public will not overlook, in estimat- 
ing the value of the result arrived at. The ‘Christian Morals’ of Mr 
Sewell make the Laity absolutely and necessarily dependent upon 
the Clergy, for all the means they can ever hope for of grace or 
knowledge. Upon the important point, w ho are the clergy, in 
whose keeping the benefits of Christianity are locked up, nothing 
positive is said, one Way or another ; but the reader is left with 
the impression, that it will not be safe for him to trust to any 


* bishop Philpotts, who knows man — at least controversial anti sacer- 
dotal man — as well us any body, stirs up his clergy with the urgumantum 
ad hominem upon this very point, in a recent charge. ‘ Until the people 
‘ shall think thus of these mysteries, (the sacraments,) they will not think 
1 of us, ( sic . in orig.) as it is far more for their benefit, than for ours, that 
‘ they should always think. 1 The real presence in the sacramenls is al- 
lowed to be a difficulty.; but the sacramental presence in Dr Philpotts 
is a much greater one. The state of mind in which his Clergy must 
have been, when they could request their Diocesan to publish to the 
w'orld at large the above singular intimation, assists us to the meaning of 
another passage, in which the Clergy, while restrained from meeting in 
Convocation, are compared to ‘ a muniac in a strait waistcoat.' Sir 
Robert Peel is a very different man from w hat we take him to be, if lie 
lets them loose. — ( Charge of the Bishop of Exeter^ 1842.) 
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clergyman but a clergyman of the Church of England. We 
shall soon see how little the Church of England, in fact, can 
profit by all his good intenriorfg. 

Mr Sewell shall speak for himself. His object being to re- 
store the connexion between the Church and Morals — the first 
point is, to determine what Chiistian communities are compre- 
hended by him under the imposing generality of the Church . This 
is soon done. According to him, Adam and the Jews had imper- 
fect churches. But his Catholic Church, with its appropriate 
powers and doctrines, is another and a greater thing. It is Di- 
vine in its origin, and Episcopal in its form. It has come down 
from the Apostles in direct succession ; and can admit of no 
sects or schools. It is essentially independent of any human 
power. . Its rulers are individual bishops, assisted by councils of 
clergy in each diocese. Its supreme authority lies in a council 
of these bishops — (Pp. 29, 50.) 

These being the conditions of the Catholic Church, let us see 
what particular church can make good its title to be a branch of 
it. Is the Church of Rome successful? It can comply with 
some of the conditions ; unfortunately not with all. The Ro- 
manist has indeed received powers; but he confesses (?) to have 
altered the doctrines in the course of their transmission. The 
Pope it was who broke up the beautiful system of a federal 
union of independent bishops by his personal usurpations ; who 
blotted out the catholic character of the Church and its written 
word ; and who left us no assurance for God’s commands but the 
declaration of a self-chosen teacher, our choice of whom will be 

as erroneous as our moral character is defective ( P. 380.) Since 

the Catholic Church is defined to be a church admitting neither 
sect nor school, the Roman Church, after this description, evi- 
dently does not belong to it. To show this must be supposed, 
indeed, to have been the very object with which the above 
description of the Roman Church was inserted here. Can 
the Protestant Dissenter make out a better title ? On the con- 
trary, he has no case at all from the very beginning. The 
tyranny and usurpations of Popery are contrasted with the 
still more fatal tyranny, and srill more unauthorized usurpa- 
tion of Dissent. It does not pretend to have received either the 
6 powers or the doctrines ’(?)—( P. 32;) and has fallen into still 
worse errors even than Popery, blotting out the testimony of the 
Church altogether. Dissent is a vague word. Dissent from 
what ? . It would have been more in order to have stated what 
it was, in doctrine or discipline or institution, a dissent from 
which is an exclusion from the Catholic Church. It is ..plain, 
however, that the Church of England is the Church which was 
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present to the mind of Mr Sewell, while inditing these dam- 
natory clauses against dissent ; as also, in a later passage, 
where dissenters are charitably informed what is the way in 
which 4 an erroneous theological dogma becomes a moral 
4 crime.* But did ever monk, writing for his convent, set 
about his work more blindly than a self-satisfied enquirer 
after the Church of Christ, who, in distributing his subject, 
does not notice, even by name, a single national protestant 
communion, except the one of which be is himself a mem- 
ber ? To be sure, the result would have been much the 
same; since there is not one oF them — Lutheran or Calvinist, 
Scotch or Swiss, Dutch or German — to which any of his 
characteristic* of the Catholic Church, whether regarding origin, 
government, or supreme authority, could possibly apply. It 
comes therefore to this. The Church of England is not only 
(in Oxford language) the Anglo-Catholic Church, but it is the 
only Catholic Church among the Western Churches. There 
is no tertium quid. Did the greatest enemies to Christianity 
ever say so much against it? In all the license of their irony, 
and satire, and malicious learning, did they ever devise so 
exaggerated a picture of its corruptions, of its schisms, and of 
the completeness of its failure? There has not been, since the 
days of Laud and the Nonjurors, so suicidal an attempt at 
cutting off the Church of England from the rest of Christen- 
dom. We do not presume to # guess what is the force under 
which the Bishop of Exeter has been drawn into the orbit, 
alongst which, like an ill-omened comet, lie scorched and per- 
plexed his Diocese in his Charge of September last. He is 
shrewd enough to have known, that he could not burn his 
neighbour’s house to roast his eggs hy, without running a 
considerable risk of setting his own on fine. Whatever may be 
the pleasure of saying mysterious and bitter things on the pre- 
ference of unity to union; of insinuating the superiority of the 
corporate character of a Christian over his personal ; and of tell- 
ing all, who are not good churchmen, that the promises of the 
Gospel are not for them — the price to be paid for so great a 
pleasure may, after all, be more than it is worth. What 
a spectacle for reasonable men, the excommunicating the greater 
part of Christendom, on points which it is not easy to make 
persons, in possession of their senses, understand I If the con- 
troversies of Christians among themselves have done more to 
stop the progress of Christianity at home* and abroad,* than 

*,Hey, Norrisian Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, was a man of 
a very different stamp from Mr Sewell. * It seems likely/ he says, 
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all other causes put together, there is nothing that we should 
deprecate so much, as the possibility of Mr Scweli making out 
his case. Divines of common charity and common sense have 
been quite aware of this, from •Jeremy Taylor to the Bishop 
of London downwards. It was for a short time, a sufficient 
security against any sane member of a Reformed Church — 
setting up extravagant pretensions in behalf of the Church in 
general — that it could not be done without necessarily playing 
into the hands of the Church of Rome. But, more than this. 
Every thinking Christian could not but feel that, as far he was 
successful in exposing particular Churches, he was to a great 
degree weakening the foundations and the evidence of Chris- 
tianity itself. Intelligent members of the Church of England 
had this further consciousness : whatever were the scandals of 
schism, heresy, idolatry, and what not, which they might object 
to the Church of Rome, they must stop short, in prudence, of 
denying her to be a Church — seeing that it was out of the bosom 
of the Ctuirch of Rome that the Church of England, as it was 
constructed and christened at the Reformation, had been itself 
derived. 

Modern zeal or superstition was never worse employed, than 
in attempting to rc-adapt to the curiosity or the passions of our 
times, high-flown theories about the Church. As every man is 
said to be born a PiaLonist, or an Aristotelian, so, we apprehend, 
any person with a mind capable of being misled by Mr Sewell and 
the like, will have but little chance of being kept right, or of being 
brought back again by such books as i * * 4 the Kingdom of Christ' 
of Archbishop Whateley, and the Sermons of Dr Arnold, f The 
Bishop of London, however, is sufficient for us on this occasion. 
He will be found a great deal too latittidinarian for Mr Sewell. 
If the Catholic Church be a corporate community, apostolically 
descended, we can connect ourselves with it, whatever it may be, 
only by means of some particular Church. Now, the Bishop of 


i that the Christian religion would have been successfully taught in 

4 China y had not the different sects of Christians there got into contro- 

4 versy with one another, and carried it on in such u manner as to 

4 disgust the Emperor.* We once more have an opening for Christianity 
among those three hundred millions, who, as Hey observes, are not 
unimproved in that which is chiefly wanting for its reception — morals . 
Are our divines more reasonable now ? What chance, to say the least, 
would he left for Christianity, with Oxford Missionaries, who must 
treat as Heathens the idissionaries of every Church, except their own? 

f Passim . — But especially t lie first Appendix to the third volume, and 
the Introduction to his Christian Life . 
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London, we feel certain, knons as well as we do, that the Church 
of England cannot so connect itsel/, on the terms required by 
Mr Sewell. 

Before entering on the question of pedigree, it is right to 
notice that the Catholic Church of Mr Sewell has no sects or 
schools. Is that the case with the Church of England? Ever 
since the Reformation, it has composed, under its articles of 
peace, a greater variety of opinions, than would he necessary to 
set up a greater number of schools than heathen philosophy ever 
knew. We question whether tlwre are not, at the present moment 
even, as many sects within, as without, its pale. 

But to come to the question of pedigree : the Catholic Church 
of Mr Sewell has come down from the Apostles in direct succes- 
sion. In this case, the Church of England must connect itself 
with the Church of the Apostles, by means of the Church of 
Rome. For a question of succession is a question of ^pedigree, 
and nothing else. Now, what says Mr Sewell of the Church of 
Rome? Me denies that, with its present constitution *and doc- 
trine, it can belong to the Catholic Church. But its constitution 
and doctrines at the time of the Reformation, were the same as 
at present. To raise a question about the An^lo-Saxon Church 
is beside the purpose. The only Church known in England in 
the reign of Ilenry VIII., and for many ages previous, was a 
local Church — a branch Church of the general Church of Rome 
— the same in England as the Galilean Church in France. If 
the Church of Rome is no part of the Catholic Church now, 
the English branch of it, at the time of the Reformation, could 
be no part of the Catholic Church then. Consequently, on the 
doctrine of Apostolical succession, it was incapable of transferring 
to itself, under the name of the Protestant Church of England, 
a title by descent — which title, on Mr Sewell’s supposition, it had 
lost already. It is one of the misfortunes of cases of pedigree, 
that a break in the pedigree, though but for a moment, or in a 
single instance, can never afterwards be repaired. 

So much for the case of pedigree and descent on the part of 
the Church of England. There is a worse flaw, however, than 
this, in its title to be the Catholic Church of Mr Sewell. For, 
granting the absurdity, that the Church of Rome could pass 
on to the Church of England a better title than it had itself, — 
the Church of JSngland, from the very first, repudiated the 
notion of any transfer of the kind. It set up its own form of 
Church government, upon its own grounds, hot only in inde- 
pendence of these suppositions, but in complete contradiction 
to them. The Church of England, so far from claiming any 
Divine 'origin, was, at its birth, emphatically designated 4 the 
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Church as by taw established ' However independent of the 
civil magistrate may be the truths which it professes, and the 
character in which it delivers them, nevertheless, in its form 
and legislature , it is a merely human institution. The legis- 
lative charter, under which this modern spiritual corporation was 
reformed, and reconstituted, passed at a period when the English 
nation was more submissive to its monarchs than at any other, 
before or since. It owed its existence, as a church, to the humour 
of Henry VIII., the interests of the guardians of Edward VI., 
and the political necessities of Elizabeth. Parliament made it, 
and Parliament can unmake it. The difference between the 
Church of England, as it is bylaw, and the Church of England, 
which churchmen of Mr Sewell’s cast see in visions, and dream 
of in their dreams, cannot be better set forth than in the words 
of Speaker Onslow. The passage is longer than we well have 
room for; but it is so complete an exposure of the ignorance by 
which the Church of England is represented as being, by any 
possibility, Mr Sewell’s church, that we could not put our answer 
into better form. 4 By the constitution of the Chunh of Eng- 
4 land it is, that the supreme legislative power of the church is in 
4 King, Lords, and Commons in Parliament. And it is the same 
4 with regard to the King’s supremacy, whose ecclesiastical juris- 
4 diction and authority is an essential part of our church con>titu- 
4 tiori, renewed and confirmed by Parliament, as the supreme 
4 legislature of the church, which has the same extent of true 
4 power in the Church of England as any church legislature ever 
4 had; and may therefore censure, excommunicate, deprive, de- 
4 grade, &c., or may give authoritative directions to the officers 
4 of the church to perform any of them; and rnay also make laws 
4 and canons to bind the whole church, as they shall judge pro- 
4 per, not repugnant to the laws of God or nature. Nay, the 
4 laity in England cannot otherwise be bound but by Parliament, 
4 who have a right (when they think proper) to the advice and 
4 assistance of the convocations, or the true parliamentary meet- 
ings of the clergy, by the prcemunientes clause in the parlia- 
mentary writs to the bishops, if the one or the other, or both, 

4 should be then assembled.* The legislature of the primitive 
4 church was in the whole body, and afterwards had many varia- 
4 tions in its constituents, and may still vary with the consent of 
4 the several communities. If this distinction of legislature in 
4 the Parliament be true, (and I am not the first who has men- 


* See the Journals of the House of Commons of the I3th, and 16th 
of April 1689; 1st of March, 1710, 1712, 1713. 
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4 tioned it,) the Church of England is freed from the imputation 
4 of being a creature only of the state, which by some sects of 
4 Christians has been often and much objected to, and makes it 
* to be agreeable to Mr Locke’s notion, indeed demonstration, 
4 44 that matters of mere religion are absolutely independent of 
4 the civil magistrate, as such.” Where ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
4 tions have cognizance of temporal matters, they are thus far 
4 civil courts; and so vice verm . The King is said in our law to 
4 be mixta persona , as regards his supremacy in the execution of 
4 all civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and so is the Parliament 
4 a mixed legislature. As to which or what is the best church 
4 constitution, I say nothing here. But this may be said, that no 
4 church power, whatsoever or wheresoever placed, legislative or 
4 otherwise, can have any right to the sanction of civil punish- 
4 ments — nor ought they to be — or any temporal disadvantages. 
4 All religions ou^ht to have their free course, where they inter- 
4 fere not with the peace and rights of human society; of such 
4 the civil power is to endow one , and to protect all. — (See Mr 
4 Locke’s 44 Treaties of Government and Toleration.”) the 
4 convocation can by their canons bmd only their own body. 
4 They arc in the nature of by-laws ; and that is now fully 
4 settled by a solemn determination in the King’s Bench, made 
4 in my Lord Hardwick s times there.’ # 

The rulers of the Catholic Church of Mr Sewell, it must be 
remembered, are bishops, assisted by their clergy, and its supreme 
authority is in a Council of Bishops. It follows, therefore, from 
Speaker Onslow’s statement, that the Church of England is not 
the Catholic Churcli which Mr Sewell is in quest of. Whatever 
rule English bishops can legally exercise, is exercised without 
the assistance of their clergy. The supreme authority of the 
Church of England is in no Council of Bishops, but in Parliament. 
Ages before the Reformation this was equally the case. The 
canons of Popes and Councils (though they have been lately 
called, by way of compliment, the common law of Christendom,) 
were admitted only partially into England; and then as imperium, 
sub imperio — Itx sub graviore lege . They did not become law as 
far as the Anglican Church was concerned, until they had received 
the assent of Parliament, express or implied. Witness, out of 
a hundred instances, the Articuli Cleri? and the famous answer, 
Nolumus leges Anglia mutari. The King was even then (10, 
Hen. VII.) described as persona mixta % exercising ecclesiastical 


* Burnet's History of his own Times y Vol. iv. p. 17. (Note to the 
last edition.) 
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as well as temporal authority ; — an idea which was afterwards 
adopted and enlarged upon, in the statutes declaring 1 the 
King’s supremacy. (24th and ‘26th Henry VIII., and L Eliz.) 
So complete is the royal supremacy, that the clergy cannot 
even pass bye-laws in their convocation, to bind merely them- 
selves, uidess these bye-laws are confirmed afterwards by the 
King. Since the Reformation, the fact, that the supreme autho- 
rity in legislating for the Church is Parliament, has been brought 
out much more clearly, as was to be expected. This is exceed- 
ingly well shown by l)r Arnold, ( Sermons , 3d vol. app. 431.) A 
single paragraph from the judgment by Lord Hardwicke, refer- 
red to by Speaker Onslow, will be sufficient for our purpose. It 
was given more than a century ago, and has never been ques- 
tioned. 4 The constant uniform practice ever since the llefor- 
4 mation (for there is no occasion to go further back) has been, 
4 that when any material ordinances or regulations have been 
4 made to bind the laity as well as clergy, in matters merely ec- 
4 clesiastical, they have been either enacted or confirmed by Par- 
4 jHunent. Of this proposition the several acts of uniformity are 
4 so many proofs, for by those the whole doctiine and worship, 

4 the very rites and ceremonies, and the literal form of public 
4 prayers, are prescribed and established ; and it is plain from the 
4 several preambles of these acts, that though the matters were 
4 first considered and approved in convocation, yet the convoca- 
4 tion was only looked upon as an assembly of learned men, able 
4 and proper to prepare and propound them, but not to enact and 
4 give them their force/ — (2 Atkyns, 650.) 

Lord Hardwicke gives it as his opinion, in the preceding page, 
that no notion of divine authority was attached to the legisla- 
tive power under which the ancient canons were made, after the 
Roman Emperors became Christian. 4 The binding force of 
4 these ancient canons over laymen was not derived from any 
4 particular prerogative or supremacy of the Emperor, as head of 
4 the church'; but from the supreme legislative power being lodged 
4 in his person.’ In the same manner, on the principles of 
the English constitution, the right to bind the laity, even in 
matters ecclesiastical, is in no apostolically descended body. 
Lord Hardwicke declares it cannot be any where but in Par- 
liament. And whyP^^For a common-sense English reason. 
In Parliament only are the laity represented. In the matter of 
ecclesiastical judicature and legislation, it is by no means neces- 
sary that the judge or legislator should be an ecclesiastic* We 
could add pages* of proofs arid illustrations ; but the constitution 
of the Privy Council, and the case of lay-baptism before it, only 
the other day, (Martin v, Escott) being the most authoritative* 
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solely as being the last instance, are decisive. Surely the con- 
curring authority of Coke; Hale, Holt, and Hardwicke, upon the 
relation in which the Church of England stands to the State — 
and what is the supreme legislature therein — might satisfy even 
Mr Sewell, that his general propositions are larger ^than they are 
discreet. As far as the Church of England is concerned, he is 
evidently falling into the folly which has become a proverb, hat 
of reckoning without liis host. 

Mr Sewell is already out of court. He is contending for a 
magnificent inheritance in the gifts and privileges of the church. 
But like an awkward advocate, in the very opening of his case 
he has laid down rules of law and evidence * concerning title, 
which are fatal to his client. On Ins own showing, it is highly 
probable that there is no ecclesiastical heir at all. At all events 
the inheritance docs not belong to that reverend body for which 
Mr Sewell is appearing. The inheritance, as described, is cer- 
tainly well worth looking after. But a prior question is also 
worth considering. Is there really any such inheritance, except 
in the legendary romance of our spiritual Quixote ? There is no 
mistaking the nature of the gifts and privileges which are sup- 
posed to be inherent in the church. They are laid down in broad 
and peremptory propositions. Let us hear what those are with 
which at present we are most concerned.* Whatever moral 
advantages individuals are to get from Christianity, must be got 
through the means of membership with this unknown, or at least 
this unagreed upon and debated about Church. These advan- 
tages consist — first, in the metaphysical change effected in our 
natures by the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; 
next, in the help of the ecclesiastical guides, from childhood 
to the grave, provided for us by the Church in the persons of the 
clergy. Such is literally the whole of Mr Sewell’s moral com- 
mentary on the Christian Bible; — the sum total of all that he can 
find there, worth the teaching. These are his 6 grateful but mean 
4 acknowledgments’ to the university of Oxford, f§r all that he 
owes to her wise teaching, and her blessed institutions — * a light 
6 in a darkened age.’ 

Many men have method in their madness. An instance of this 
is Mr Sewell’s earnestness in turning every thing into revelation. 
Now, positive revelation is the subject of proof. Once proved, 
the necessity of it is of course admitted by all believing in it, to 
the extent to which the revelation is believed to have been 
made. But with some people this is not enough. They insist 
further on imaginary revelations, conjectural divine commissions, 
and arbitrary spiritual aids. What is the reason of this ? Why do 
persons who, after all, pretty much agree on the amount of know* 
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ledge and of virtue which men acquire, make the theory of the 
means by which it is supposed to be acquired, of such importance? 
One should have thought at first, that to persons living under 
positive revelation, it would be, in the way of speculation at 
least, a matter of indifference, whether God had given man 
from his birth a nature capable of acquiring knowledge and 
virUie, by what we may call in distinction merely human means; 
or, whether, in the first instance, he had made man’s general 
nature more imperfect, but had afterwards supplied the defi- 
ciency partially, and from time to time, by the means of parti- 
cular revelations, and the aids provided under them % Man is 
equally indebted to God, his Creator and Preserver, either way. 
But Mr Sewell and his school are looking to an object widely 
different from this. They are preparing the ground for Church 
Authority. By degrading man — by describing him, such as he 
has come out of the hands of his Maker ever since the days 
of Adam, as a being incapable, in his own nature, of know- 
ledge and virtue — by representing the learning of the heathen 
world, as only the fragments of 6 a forgotten revelation * — 
a foundation is in some sort of manner laid for the huilding up of 
a mighty spiritual structure, and the overshadowing of human 
life. In this manner it appears to follow, as a natural inference, 
that these latter days have probably also nothing else to look to 
for knowledge and virtue than to a revelation ; and that they have 
no sense given them (for in that ease there would be no use for 
it) bur. just as much may enable them to see the testimony 
by which that revelation is established ; which tesiimony, in Mr 
Sewell’s language, is, and only can be, the witness of the Church. 
So the whole argument is conveniently concluded, as a matter of 
course, by the testimony of Mr Sewell’s Church in its own 
favour. In his Cosmogony, the Church is the Elephant which 
supports the World. 

This testimony is backed up by potent maxims. Such, for 
instance, as # that you are to ask for no evidence — to take the 
Creed as it is presented to you upon trust — and, having once 
taken it, to make a solemn vow never to doubt its truth. The 
candour of the first of these maxims is exemplified by a beautiful 
distinction. Mr Sewell's disciple is told : ‘ You must ask, not 
( the clergyman, but all the others who come to you, to produce 
* their credentials. I say, not the clergyman But you must be 
sure and ‘ ask the dissenter — who claims to be a minister from 
4 God, with a right to assist you in your study, and in your prac- 
‘ tice of Christian ethics,’ — by whom h&ii appointed? The extent 
to which Mr Sewell’s Christians are llo take their religion upon 
trust, is exemplified by the fact, that the first condition of enter- 
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ing into relation with the Church is, that the Christian learn a 
creed. He can believe without understanding. The trans- 
mission of a creed is indeed matter of historical evidence. Cut 
evidence will not make a Christian. It is God who gives faith. 
Metaphysical abstractions are, in all things, the first conveyed 
to the child, and must be. — (Pp. 287, 300.) The philosophy, out 
of which these assertions are derived, is not satisfied with the rea- 
sonable doctrine, that in religion as in other subjects, there" are 
many things which a child must receive on credit, in the hope 
that he may comprehend them afterwards ; but it goes on. to 
declare, even with regard to grown-up men, that 4 the highest 
4 exercise'of the reason or intelhct 9 is the embracing as truth with- 
4 out evidence something that you do not understand.' Baptism 
is elsewhere stated to endow equally all the children of the Church 
with the spirit of truth and wisdom ; so as to qualify all equally 
for appreciating the higher truths of religion, as well as its mere 
facts. But upon this theory of belief, where is the use of wisdom, 
when all appreciation is disclaimed ? Suppose that a Christian has 
been in this manner carried blindfold within the fold, the door is 
locked upon him by requiring of him a vow that he will not doubt. 
Gertain circumstances are mentioned, as showing 4 the wisdom of 
4 insisting on a pledge, vow, or promise, that he will hold fast 
4 what he has been taught. It is in his power to exclude doubt 
4 as much as to exclude any evil thought. It is his moral duty 
* to do so.' What a pleasant way Mr Sewell has of conciliating 
such minds, as are looking out boldly b unfaithfully for the truth, 
and of representing the service of religion to be a reasonable ser- 
vice 1 

After this, Dissenters will not wonder that the University 
moralist leaves them out, and passes on upon the other side. 

4 Does your parent take you to the church ? Does he tell 
4 you that the clergyman of the parish is to be your religious 
4 instructor? If this is+not the case, 1 have little intention of 
4 addressing myself to you/ Yet at what peril are they 
omittecT! For, listen to the language which he puts into the 
mouth of his parish clergyman : — 4 Look round you on this 
4 side and that, and in every part of the country you will see 
4 others like myself, each in his own district representing the 
4 same body, and ministering, like me, in an ancient holy 
4 building, especially called the Church. How came we here p 
4 Should I be permitted to preach in this pulpit as of my own 
4 will ? No. We re&uyc a special and most solemn commis- 
4 sion from the heads^ki rulers of this body or society, of 
4 which 1 need, not tli(|you that the name is the "Church. 

4 They delegated to us the power to which, if you would ever * . 

VOL. LXXVJ. NO. CLIV. ft I 
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4 become good , you must have recourse at our hands / — (26.) We 
do not know whether we may test the truth of the last 
part of this paragraph by that of the former part. But Mr 
Sewell is woefully mistaken, if he thinks his parish clergyman 
has any title to the parish Church and parish Pulpit from bishops 
and councils, or otherwise than by Act of Parliament. 

The University moralist proceeds in the same tone : — 4 Any 
4 discussion of ethics which does not include the fact of a 
4 Catholic ApostoHcal Church must be as faulty as a theory of 
4 astronomy which left out the sun/ ... 4 If you- cannot 

4 commence any science, much less the science of morals, with- 
4 out learning its fundamental principles from the testimony of 
4 others, the very first thing to be done, is to show you which 
^ 4 testimony is to be followed/ .... 4 All inquiry into 

4 ethical science is virtually a treatise on education ; so every 
4 act of education throws us back upon a search for some com- 
4 muaication from God. Without this, education is a dream/ 

. . . . 4 And to obtain this we must recur to Revelation ; 

4 for Revelation We must go to the Apostles ; for communica- 
4 tion with the Apostles we must go to the Catholic Church/ 

. . . . 4 I have said what many will think strange, that 

4 man by himself is unable to educate man. ^ 1 add now what 
4 many will think stranger — that without the Church he has no 
4 right to educate him. Education without the Church is an 
4 absurdity. Therefore a system of ethics, which is not based 
4 upon the Church, must be an absurdity likewise. Both 
4 parental and civil authority require the support and witness of 
4 the Church, or they fall to the ground. But when they thus 
4 recognize the existence of the Church as a commissioned 
4 ambassador from God, they must also recognize its full powers. 

4 Thus, if either parent or state attempt to educate man without 
4 the co-operation of the Church, without giving to it its due 
4 prominence and presidency, without allowing, nay, requiring 
4 the exercise of all the powers committed to it, they are flying 
4 in the face of their Lord and Master, and they must take the 
4 consequences/ — (40 et passim.) 

There is a preliminary operation to be performed by the 
Church, the object of which is a metaphysical change in our 
nature, to prepare the soil for the clergyman’s moral husbandry. 
This operation is Baptism. In consequence of the change 
produced by it, the Church is said to begin its education 
where heathen education ended. 4 A*, system of professedly 
4 Christian education, which does Q^|kmstantly bear in mind 
4 this distinction, and frame itseS/tipon the privileges of 
4 Baptism, as on its fundamental fact* can only end in con- 
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‘ fusion and mischief.* ..... 4 Let us go back about 

‘ fifteen hundred centuries, and imagine ourselves standing 
‘ by the side of the cradle of an infant with a Father of the 
‘ Church, and a heathen philosopher standing with us, and con- 
‘ templating the condition and prospects of that little child. 
* Before any thing can be done or hoped, a ceremony must be 
‘performed over the child. What is it ? We are living in an 
‘ age which despises forms, and to this contempt we owe no 
‘ little part of our moral evils. Without rightly appreciating 
‘ them and comprehending their use, we shall not understand the 
‘ most essential laws of (. hristian ethics. . . . The Church 

‘ commences her work of education with an outward form. If 
‘ you know any thing of the Christianity which you profess, you 
‘ will know that. . . . The Church educates mainly and 

‘ chiefly by communicating to you certain gifts of immeasurable 
‘ value. These it professes to communicate through the means 
‘ of certain outward acts and symbols. Its great instruments of 
‘ good are the sacraments. These sacraments 1500 years ago 
‘ w T ere administered vvith many more symbolic forms than they 
‘ are at present: especially the sacrament of Baptism, which is 
‘ the beginning of your Christian education : the act in which are 
4 condensed all the great truths of Christian <fftics.' 

One of the.great truths to which the^e symbolic forms pointed, 
is the fact, that Christian education must commence by literally 
driving out the Devil, who 4 possesses* us at our births. It is 
represented as being a matter of the utmost consequence, that 
4 we hold, and realize, and act upon the un figurative literal per* 
4 sonalif.y of a spirit of evil, going about daily, seeking whom he 
4 may devour. On this main fact must rest the foundation of 
‘ all Christian ethics. . . . The ancient church first took 

4 the child and solemnly exorcised it. The origin of evil is a 
4 fundamental problem in human nature; and eforcisrn contains 
4 the answer to it, which was given by the Catholic Church de- 
4 livering that answer from the lips of Almighty God.* By 
answer to the problem, Mr Sewell, if he means any thing, must 
mean discharge from the consequences ; since, as to the origin of 
evil, exorcism leaves the problem where it found it. 

What we are practically most concerned with is, with these 
consequences : that is, with the effect of exorcism ; whether ex* 
press as formerly, or implied as at present. lit what state then 
does baptism prlac#us by casting out the Devil ? Greek sculpture 
had two statues : one, of man in an offensive, the other, in a defen- 
sive attitude. These states, it is said, will serve to represent the 
fundamental difference between Christian and Heathen ethics. 

1 The perception of it is necessary to understand the ethical cha- 
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* racter of Christian doctrine ; by confusing, it this doctrine was 

* corrupted ; and it brings out into the fullest light the wonders, 

4 and privileges, and responsibilities of the Church. . v . 

‘ The very things which a heathen moralist would most desire, 

4 — all these are described in the Bible as effected by baptism al- 

* ready. It is something past and done. And the subsequent 
4 struggle, for struggle there must be, is to defend what we have 

* received, to secure ourselves from falling from the high estate 
4 in which we have been placed. I repeat the distinction again 
4 and again, because it is of vital importance. It is the grand 

* separation between Christian and heathen ethics. It is because 

* all modern systems of ethics, whether treated as a science, or 

* practically applied in education, have neglected this difference, 

* that the science has fallen into its present degraded state, and 
4 education itself has become a farce.’ But in the ancient church 
even greater things, than the destruction of the evil power, and 
the removal of natural pollution, were symbolized by baptism. 
A want of unity is at the bottom of all human weakness j and, 
by the miracle of baptismal regeneration we are made mem- 
bers of Christ, and united with God, through the inspiration of 
his Holy Spirit. The union with Christianity so begun is to be 
continued by means«of the Lord's Supper. 4 Until once more 

* the Catholic Church in this country shall restore this awful 
4 mystery to its due prominence ; until it makes prayer and 
f praise, and even right action, subservient to the reception of 
4 the Holy Communion, Christian ethics will still remain a 
4 vague, inconsistent, fluctuating chaos of contradictory prin- 
4 ciples and empty feelings. Men do not choose goodness, be- 
4 fore it is given to them in baptism ; they cannot afterwards pro- 
4 cure it for themselves, without the ministration of the Church. 

* The nearer you approach to the Apostolic age, the more strik- 
4 ing is the light ?n which the mystery of the sacraments is placed, 
4 as if they were the great treasure committed to the keeping of 
4 the ghurch, not merely a metaphysical creed relating to the 
4 nature of God, but a code of laws tending to the government 
4 of man.’ 

*Mr Sewell has here again damaged his case by overstating it. 
He is aware of the vastness of the power which he is claiming 
for the Church — 4 a power which places it almost on a level with 
4 God himself.’ *So strongly is he aware of this, that the extra- 
vagance of the claim is made an argument inTavour of it. He 
asks, with some simplicity, 4 if any human being could dare to as- 
4 sume it without authority from God.* — (27.) Really it is impos- 
sible to say what any Church, heathen, or Christian may not dare . 
It will be more to the purpose to ask, whether the members of a 
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church, really in possession of any such supernatural powers, would 
not be at once distinguishable from all other people by their moral 
excellence ; and, whether a church, thus miraculously endowed, 
could have ever so far lost its hold upon mankind, that not only its 
distinguishing characteristic, but its very identity and existence 
should be matter of dispute. Certain miraculous powers — as the 
missionary gflft of tongues — may be in suspense for ages. Others 
may be in daily exercise, but may lie beyond the reach of human 
discernment — as Roman Catholics believe to be the case with 
transubstantiation in the mass ; and as all sober-minded Chris* 
tians believe to be the case with the influences of divine grace. 
But the miraculous transformation of man’s nature, attributed to 
the sacraments, especially to that of baptism, is a change which 
takes place, if at all, in every baptised person ; while, from the 
nature of the change described, the diflj^rence .produced by it 
between the baptised and the unbaptised, ought to be not merely 
distinctly visible, but startling. If this is not the case under the 
baptism of any known Christian church, (and can any body pre- 
tend it is so ?) — there is only one alternative — either the theory is 
false, or not one of our Christian churches is the church of God. 
Mr Sewell has anticipated our doubt, and allows that though 
any person raising it would once have been'highly criminal, yet 
in the present age, such a person is more properly the object of 
compassion than anger. He answers, that the work of perfect- 
ing man’s nature is not performed in baptism fully, finally,, and 
unconditionally, to those who survive it long. But this is a very 
insufficient answer to our doubt. We complain not that the work 
of perfecting is not completed, but that it has not made any visible 
progress at all in baptism. Mr Sewell, however, tenders us a sign 
of the presence of the gift, where it continues after baptism. 
‘ There is but one infallible sign ot the presence of the gift, strug- 

* gles and resistance.’ Was there ever such a criterion imagined ? 
It would have been much better to have honestly spoken out with 
Saint Augustin, and have called the virtues of the heathens splen- 
did sins. The behaviour of most pious Christians, after baptism, 
only helps to embarrass Mr Sewell. It is admitted that they 

* yet speak of their efforts to do right, as if they were endea- 

* vouring to obtain the gift of the Holy Spirit for the first time, 
4 instead of clinging to it as a treasure already within them. . . . 
4 They propose to secure to themselves the love 8f God $nd the fa- 
4 vour of Christ, as if it had not been imparted to them while they 

* were lyinginthecradle/ Poorpeople! They do so froman entire 
unconsciousness that baptism has dispensed with these efforts and 
resolutions. Must they derty their own natures to make evidence 
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for Mr Sewell ? He declares, that the moral struggles of a 
Christian life ought to take an entirely different character under 
his theory, from that which he allows they take in fact. Now, on 
this, we have only to observe, that man appears to have been 
before the Fall to a great degree the same imperfect creature as 
he has been since ; or how came he to fall? In the same manner, 
■whatever degree of original sin baptism may remote, it leaves 
enough behind, to make such representations as Mr Sewell’s, of 
the change wrought in our natures by it, evidently contrary to 
the fact. This appears two ways ; first, positively, by the amount 
of evil remaining in us all; next, comparatively, by comparing 
the nature s of the baptised and un baptised ; and for this purpose 
it is the same whether we look at unbaptised Pagans or mishap- 
tisvd Presbyterians. In the true spirit of that philosophy which 
disposes of facts with ^contemptuous sneer — so much the worse 
for facts — Mr Sewell only notices the ignorance of baptized 
Christians by saying, 6 it is evident that such a mistake must 
‘ introduce into all our moral acts the most startling confusion 
« and contradiction**. And such has been the case/ If morals 
are out of joint, Mr Sewell has mistaken his vocation in believing 
that he is born to set them right. His exaggerated views of bap- 
tismal regeneration will introduce ten times more confusion than 
the supernatural philosophy, as he considers it, of the seventeenth 
article of the Church of England will remove. 

In his late Charge, the Bishop of London has shown but 
little judgment in reviving the insoluble question of regenera- 
tion. But here again he stops short a thousand miles of Mr 
Sewell. ‘ The* plain doctrine of -our church is, that baptism is 

* instrumentally connected with justification.’ . . . But our 

article says, ‘ not that we are made righteous, but that we are 
4 counted righteous befoie God. If, indeed, , we are made righteous, 

* we must of course be accounted righteous ; but it does not follow 

* conversely, that it we are act ounted righteous, we must be made 
4 so. The notion that God accounts Us righteously reason, and 

* for the sake ftf any actual righteousness wrought in us by infused 

* £^d inherent grace, seems irfeconcileable with our article.* From 
Mr Holloway’s ‘Reply’ to this Charge, it is abundantly clear 
that the Bishop has gone further on this point than the known 
differences of opinion in regard to it, in the Church, authorise 
him to g<k But "the remission of sins, promised by the Bishop, 
is one thing, the change of nature, promised by Mr Sewell, is an- 
other. The learned Selden, however, in Protestant practice, could 
scarcely perceive even the first. ‘ In England, of late years, I 

* ever thought the parson baptized his own fingers rather than 
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* the child.* Oxford has Selden’s Books. Would to God they 
had the motto which he inscribed in them, and the spirit that 
inspired it ! 

Mr Sewell talks of mistakes. The only mistake which the 
world will see, is in Mr Sewell himself, and in his intrepid, pre- 
ference, whether the subject be morals or physics, of hypothesis 
to facts. Mr Sewell casts a longing, lingering look upon the 
age when the rites of the Sacrament of the Lords Supper,. and 
of Confirmation, were the ordinary accompaniments of the 
baptismal service. The practice of administering the holy 
Eucharist to infajits is recommended to us by the following con- 
siderations : — 4 Our animal life is like our spiritual life ; the 
4 nourishment of both is a sacrament. There is in each an out- 
4 ward sign and an inward power/ A sucking child clinging to 
the hreast of its wet nurse is compared to the condition of a young 
Christian with the Church for his nursing rnotlier. The sucking 
child takes 4 from the hand of those whom God has set to guard 
4 him, the mysterious symbols and vehicles in which the vital 
4 sustenance is embodied. He incorporates these with him in 
4 faith* for the support and developement of the microcosm 
4 of the universe of his material frame, the church of his body.' 
Upon this we are asked, who, duly reflecting on this analogy^ 
4 will dare to say that there is any thing strange or incongruous 
4 in that theory of our spiritual life which the Church pronoun- 
4 ced, when, immediately the germ of life had been imparted, she 
4 administered new sustenance and food to it through the out- 
4 ward emblems of bread and wine? — that theory, which the 
4 Catholic Church at this day retains, though with a dimmer 
4 apprehension and fainter belief, but which a modern igno- 
4 ranee has rejected. And what has it. substituted instead? A 
4 speculation of spiritual vitality, without any fresh support 
4 analogous to the reception of food/ The view of Confirmation 
is equally new. It belongs to the branch of the subject which Mr 
Sewell calls Christian Politics. Much of its significancy, it is said, 
depenlds on its close connexion with baptism. 4 It appears to con- 
4 tain in it tin 1 type and germ of tbfe social principle of the Church . 
4 Baptism brings us as individuals into union with Christ; but 
4 something else is wanted to express that union with Christ can 
4 only be obtained by union with his body, the Church. * * The 
4 forms of this ceremony imply that, besides Almighty God, the 
4 source of all wisdom and power, there is upon earth a delegated 
4 power in the person of His Church ; that to this delegated min- 
4 ister we owe, under God, not only the beginning of the moral 
4 and spiritual blessings of Christianity, but their continuance and 
6 confirmation. * * * The rite is administered by the bishop, 
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*and the bishop only; that,*" as the Christian in confirmation re- 
i cognizes his allegiance to the Church, he may recognize also its 
* true monarchical constitution/ So much for the more than 
renewal of the old cry — No Bishop, no King. 

The heathens, it is said, knew little of prayer. But its impor- 
tance in a system of ethics is conveyed in the announcement, 
that ‘all the precepts and principles of ethics are summed up in 
‘this one practice/ We will only add — Good news for monks 
and hermits. ‘ As the creed was given to the baptized person 
‘ before he was baptized, so the first words to be uttered afterwards 
4 were also taught him in the Lord's Prayer, f * * If all our 
‘ moral duties and moral relations, as well as our physical exist- 
‘ ence, depend on the one relation between man and God, prayer 
4 — perpetual and universal prayer — is the only form (?) in which 
4 such a relation can be acknowledged/ 

. After this exposition of the special powers and privileges of the 
Church in connexion with JVI orals, nobody can be surprised to 
learn that virtue, by its very definition, is necessarily traced up to 
the same source. ‘ Virtue is obedience to external Jaw. * * * 
‘ Every thought is bad which is erroneous, and every thoiJgbt is 
‘ erroneous which is not conformable to some external law or form, 
‘ which you did not invent yourself, but found placed over you by 
‘a superior authority ; and that authority emanating from God. 
‘ Every positive institution is thus traced up to God ; and 
‘ those men only are to be taken as our guide, who are ap- 
‘ pointed by God, profess to deliver God's law, and found 
‘ their whole authority on His commission. * * * * When 
‘ obedience to man, as to the appointed minister of God, is made 
‘ identical with obedience to God himself, as it is in all right 
‘ statements of parental, and civil, and ecclesiastical authority, 
4 the whole of man's moral duties are brought round to this one 
‘ simple relf&on. Virtue is made intelligible to the poorest 
‘ capacity/ TThe witnesses to this external law are Parent, 
King, and Church ; but parent and king are only witnesses and 
represen tatives^of God, as long as they act in subordination to 
the^Church 1 • 

"Peculiar rites and peculiar knowledge are thus presented to 
our acceptance. Both are supposed to be indispensable alike to 
our goodness and our salvation. For the performance of the 
one, and for the attainment of the other, we are further suppos- 
ed to be entirely dependent On the clergy ; and our state of de- 
pendence is enforced upon us in a somewhat alarming tone. ‘ If 
4 God has been pleased to appoint that man shall be h}«f instru- 
4 ment and agent in conveying his blessings to mankind, and we 
4 choose to slight and^gspise man, and- insist on communicating 
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4 with God, the sovereign of the unhrerse, without the interven- 
4 tion of his ministers — to hope for blessings from other channels 
4 invented by ourselves-*-to intrude on Him without introduction 

* or permission — may it not be that our very wor^ip may be- 
4 come a profanation, and our prayers be turned into a curse?’ 

Whatever the Tender may think of the spiritual powers of the 
Church — how far they are proved or not — and in whatever de*' 
gree he may or may not shrink from the thought of taking upon 
himself his own responsibilities, one thing is clear, that an 
Englishman must be mad indeed, not to be upon his guard 
against Mr Sewell, and his friends. We have notice served 
upon us in time of the forbearance which we are to expecti 

* When the Church, as it once did, stood before men in its 
4 full stature, bearing upon it* all the features and insignia of a 
4 divinely constituted power and ambassador of God, and acknow- 
4 ledged as such by all that was wise and great among men, to 
4 dispute her word was the mark of g presuming and rebellious 
4 spirit, and deserved little more than chastisement. But in these 
4 present days, her power humbled, her body mutilated, her voice 
4 struck dumb, her history unknown, her noblest faculties torpid 
4 with disease, her name a byword among the nations, we may 
4 well pardon the man who asks for some proof of her assertions. 
4 Doubt is no longer a self-evident offence against humility and 
4 trustfulness. It is to he pitied more than punished. And un- 
4 til the Church has once more put forth her strength, arrayed 
4 herself in her real attributes of power, and made her claims 
4 known and felt throughout the world, she has no right whatever 
4 to complain of those who look upon her suspiciously, or even 
4 with alarm/ What should we say if we heard such language 
from Salamanca, or Maynooth ? 

We have given more space to Mr Sewell's presumptuous hal- 
lucinations than we at first intended. But we found that, if we 
were to notice the hook at all, this would be necessary. For the 
mind exhibited in it appears so marvellously strange, that we 
were satisfied, as we went on, that we should not be believed to 
be representing fairly Christian morals, as taught at Oxford, if 
we did not give a number of passages in the author’s words. 
It would take up fully as much more space were we to extract 
an equal proportion of the hundred incidental absurdities with 
which the volume swanns. We will only give a specimen or 
two. 

4 The. property which gives unity to plurality is the reahex- 
4 ternal quality in an act to which we apply the term good. • • 
4 It is this quality* in fine, which produces in us the internal sen- 
4 sation of heat/ 4 Every individual CJ^istian, (perhaps fa may 
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* be said that every man in'the workings of his intellect,) rea- 
4 Jizes in his own mind the fact of a Trinity in* Unity, and an 
4 Unity in Trinity.* . . 4 It seems impossible that a bad 

4 man should ever act wilfully. . . . Unless man acts as the 
4 representative and delegate of God, as doing God’s will, he 
4 must act wrongly. Perhaps we may say rather, he cannot act 
4 at all ; but ought rather to be considered as the unconscious 
4 minister of some other power, probably a power of evil. . . 

4 Men who are absorbed in physical or metaphysical science, or 
4 in mathematics, such men are in the sight of Scriptuie the 
4 most immoral. . . Arc we quite aware of the real difficulty and 
4 mystery contained in the fact of a covenant between God and 
4 man ? . . . A covenant implies two independent agents. It 
4 implies also another fact more wonderful. These two indepen- 
4 dent agents in it must also be mutually dependent. ... It 
4 may be that all the hierarchy of heaven are so formed that they 
4 move as a mighty machine. But the relation of man to God, 

4 even in md$*s corruptible and fallen state, is far higher. It is 
4 the relation of two mighty potentates, capable of making a 
4 treaty, and binding each other by mutual conditions. The 
4 language is very awful; but it docs not go beyond the truth. 

4 If I have the power of thwarting the designs of God, of inar- 
4 ring his creation, of disobeying his laws, I am, so far, an inde- 
4 pendent sovereign, and a sovereign of vast power, for it is a 
4 power reaching to the will of God himself.* Well may this 
misguided man say, that his language is sometimes 4 very awful.* 
Mr Sewell’s account of the sympathy of the Church is very 
different from the parable of the good Samaritan. 4 None, strictly 
4 speaking, possess that spontaneity which entitles them to be 
4 considered as persons, except such as are acting under the 
4 inspiration of God, and as members of the body of Christ. 

4 All others we must regard as machines, which it is our duty to 
4 raise into personality, by communicating to them the spirit 
4 of God ; and which are worthless and punishable if they 
4 reject the communication, but which, simply as machines, can 
4 nether excite nor claim any moral affection or duty. Apart 
4 from the command of God, however signified, neither king, 

4 parent, friend, or fellow-creature, has a well-founded title to our 
4 respect or love.* From the passage last cited, it will readily be 
believed, that Mr Sewell has little scruple in breaking the vials 
of his wrath over the heads of all who differ from him. We 
need hardly say, that his list includes 6ome of the most respect- 
able names in English history, 4 during the unhappy period 
4 of the last two centuries.’ It is perhaps equally needless 
to mention, that his_ scorn begins with Queen Elizabeth 
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and the Reformation, and swells and darkens, until language, 
seems almost to refuse to do his bidding, and to choke him in the 
utterance of it, when he has to speak of the generation among 
whom he has the misfortune to be living. We will not quote 
pny of these passages. Why need laymen know the bitterness 
which divines can put into Christian morals ? and what harm can 
come to Doddridge, Locke, and Milton, from a whole university 
of Sewells? Zeal without humanity, talents without sense, 
thoughts connected by tricks of the imagination, instead of by 
the steps of reason, have never yet done much for the service of 
mankind. 

While reviewing this hook, we have more than once thrown it 
aside, from a feeling of humiliation in the employment. The 
author, in the statement of his case, had made it so absurd and 
offensive, that there was little left for criticism to do. But a 
production of this kind, proceeding from the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Oxford, is a circumstance not to bej^assed lightly 
over. Our readers will bear in mind, what is tliel|Phce in Edu- 
cation, in the Church, and in general Politics, which Oxford af- 
fects <to hold. When Locke (whom Mr Sewell never mentions 
but to abuse him) was pressed to follow up his Essay on the 
Human Understandhuj wiih an Essay on Aiotals , he replied: 

4 Did the world want a rule, there would be no work so neces- 
4 sary nor so commendable. But the Gospel contains so perfect 
4 a body of ethics, that Reason may be excused from that en- 
4 quiry, since she may find man’s duty clearer and easier in Re- 
4 velation than in herself/ Light and darkness certainly cannot 
be more opposite than the hook which would have been written 
by Locke, and that which lias been written by Mr Sewell. What 
is, indeed, the element which in his life and teaching Christ has 
added unto Morals? What is it that the best of us aspire to 
learn from the ennobling precepts of Christianity,- from its great 
encouragements, from its touching voice of patience and of 
charity, from its paths of pleasantness ail'd peace ? Yet, 
what are the elements which not only predominate, but are in 
truth the exclusive elements, elaborated out of it in the crucible of 
Mr Sewell ? The Gospel, the book of glad tidings, is turned 
into a book of Spiritual Magic, and of ecclesiastical domination. 
The days, however, of the black art are over, in any form of it. 
Selden has quaintly said : — 4 There never was a merry world 
4 since the Fairies left dancing, and the Parson left conjuring. The 
4 opinion of the latter kept thieves in awe, and did as much good 
4 in a country as a justice of peace/ But the man must be more 
of a conjurer than Mr Sewell, who is to persuade the English 
nation that Christianity and Church Government arc one and the 
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Same thing. O'Connell begins his letter to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury with an old saying — ‘ the greatest enemy to religion is a 
* pious fool/ We have no means of knowing any thing for or 
against the piety of Mr Sewell ; and he is certainly no fool, in 
the sense in which that uncourteous monosyllable is usually un-i 
derstood. But there cannot easily be a greater wrong and vio- 
lence done to Religion, than to tell us* that, to be really Chris- 
tians, wc must hold our moral and intellectual natures, our hearts 
and consciences and understandings, upon no better title than the 
existence of a Church of Apostolical succession, the votes of a 
Council or a Convocation, and the spiritual guidance which we 
may happen to receive from the ministrations or the teaching of 
our Parish Priest. Men have been often told before that St 
Peter kept the doors of Heaven, and that without the good 
Word of the Clergy nobody would ever get there. Terms of Com- 
munion, and terms of Salvation, we have got accustomed to see 
put toge the rei n d we must bear it as best we can. Accordingly, 
if this had bBR one of the ordinary impertinencies of theologians, 
we should have neither made nor meddled in it. But morals are 
another matter ; and we are not as yet disposed to hear so meekly, 
on the mere authority of the Chair at Oxford, the imposition of a 
Moral Law, more oppressive than the Jewish ceremonies, and little 
less incredible than the Pagan superstitions, from which it is our 
blessing that Christianity relieved us. Mr Sewell has fortunately 
defined his Church in such a manner that it is utterly impossible 
he ever should be able to identify its existence. But were it 
otherwise, and could be make out, as an historical fact, the ex- 
istence of such a Church, he would be as far as ever from the 
possibility of proving any of the consequences, which, under the 
fumes of a heated fancy, some ill-digested learning, and a con- 
tagious neighbourhood, lie has incorporated with his imaginary 
fact. The Right of Private Judgment was the great prize fought 
for at the Reformation. It was won at the cost of many evils, 
but wfis fairly worth them all. And, at all events, Mr Sewell 
may make sure of this : If Protestants are called upon to surren- 
der it to Church authority, the. bosom of the Church 4n which 
they will lie down for a false unity, and false repose, will be 
neither the Church of England nor that of Mr Sewell. 
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Art, VIII. — America n Notes for General Circulation. By 
Charles Dickens. 2 vqls. 8vo. Lpndon : 1842. 

r PuAVELLERS should be well-instructed and conscientious men, 
A for the reputation of nations, is in their hands. Lawyers, 
Physicians, and Clergymen, must pass their examinations, and 
receive their credentials, before they can give opinions which the 
public are authorized to confide in ; but for a man who has been 
where no man el<e has been, it is enough if he can write — spelling, 
punctuation, and syntax, will be furnished by his publisher ; and 
there is no Continent so large but he can pronounce upon the cha- 
racter of its laws, government, and manners, with an authority 
which few Professors enjoy. If there be any Englishman living who 
has smuggled himself through the interior of China, ascertained 
the colour of the Emperor’s eyes and beard, eluded the officers of 
justice, and escaped from bowstring and bastinado down the 
river Yang-tse-Kiang, now is his time for a book%n China and 
the Chinese. For three months to come, he will be an absolute 
authority oil all the internal affairs of 4 a third of the human 
4 race/ Every body will read his book, and every body will 
believe all he says. But he must liot lose his tide ; if he let any 
body get the start of him, his authority will go for little more 
than it is worth — unless lie be able, not only to write, but to 
write the moie readable book ; for it may be generally observed, 
that where we have conflicting accounts of a foreign country, 
the opinion which carries the day is not that of the person who 
has taken most pains, or had the best opportunities, or is best 
qualified, by education and natural ability, for forming a judg- 
ment, but that of the most agreeable writer. 

We say this only of the 4 reading public * in general. Very 
many, no doubt, there aTe amongst us of whom it is not true. 
Very many there are, who are more particular about the forma- 
tion of their opinions on such matters — who hold it to be not 
foolish only, but wrong, to let false impressions settle in the 
mind ; and who, remembering that a few weeks’ residence among 
strangers will not qualify a man to judge of the character of 
Nations and Governments, whose opinion nobody would ask on 
the working of the Poor Law or the Corporation Act in his 
own parish, require some better assurance of the worth of a 
traveller’s judgment before they will take the character of a 
Continent from his representation. With such fastidious read- 
ers, in entering upon a book of travels, to learn something 
of the character and capacity of the writer is a primary 
object. Unfortunately, printed books having no physiognomy, 
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but being all alike plausible, it is an object scarcely attainable ; 
except where the writer has the rare art of impressing his charac- 
ter upon his composition, or where he has already written on 
matters whicfi others understand. It is on this account that, 
we have looked forward with considerable interest to a work 
on America by Mr Dickens ; — not as a man whose views on such 
a subject were likely to have any conclusive value, but as one 
with whom the public is personally acquainted through his 
former works. We all know i Boz,’ though we may not have 
seen his face. We know what he thinks about affairs at home, 
with which we are all conversant — about poor-laws and rich- 
laws, elections, schools, courts of justice, magistrates, police- 
men, cab-drivers, and housebreakers — matters which lie round 
about us, and which we flatter ourselves we understand as well 
as he. We know, therefore, what to infer from his pictures of 
society abroad; what weight to attribute to his representations; 
with what caution and allowance to entertain them. If his book 
abound in broad pictures of social absurdities and vulgarities, 
we know that his tendency in that direction is so strong, that, 
though possessing sources of far finer and deeper humour, he 
can hardly refrain from indulging it to excess. If he draw 
bitter pictures of harsh jailers and languishing prisoners, we 
know that his sympathy for human suffering sometimes betrays 
him into an unjust antipathy to those whose duty it is to carry 
into effect the severities of justice. We know, in shorty where 
we may trust his judgment, where we must take it with caution, 
and where we may neglect it. 

Mr Dickens has many qualities which make his testimony, as 
a passing observer in a strange country, unusually valuable. A 
truly genial nature; an unweanahle spirit of observation, quick- 
ened by continual exercise; an intimate acquaintance with the 
many varieties of life and character which are to be met with iu 
large cities ; a clear eye to see through the surface and false 
disguises of things; a desire to see things truly; a respect for 
the human soul, and the genuine face and voice of nature, under 
wha^ver disadvantages of person, situation, or repufte in the 
world; a mind which, if it be too much to call it original in the 
highest sense of the word, yet uses always its own eyes, and 
applies itself to see the object before it takes the impression — to 
understand the case before it passes judgment; a wide range of 
sympathy, moreover — with sweetness, and a certain steady self- 
respect, which keeps the spirit clear from perturbations, and free 
to receive an untroubled image ; — a mind, in short, which moves 
with freedom and pleasure in a wider world than has been 
thrown open to the generality of men. This happy combina- 
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tion of rare qualities, which Mr Dickens’s previous works show 
that he possesses, would seem to qualify him, in some respects, be- 
yond any English traveller that has yet written about the United 
States, — if not to discuss the political prospects of that country, 
br to draw comparisons between monarchical and republican insti- 
tutions, yet to receive and reproduce, for the information of the 
British public, a just image of its existing social condition. To 
balance these, however, it must be confessed that he labours 
under some considerable disadvantages. His education must 
have been desultory, and not of a kind likely to train him to 
habits of grave and solid speculation. A young man, a satirist 
both by profession and by humour, whose studies have lain al- 
most exclusively among the odd characters in the odd corners of 
London, who does not appear to have attempted the systematic 
cultivation of his powers, or indeed to have been aware of them, 
until they were revealed to him by a sudden blaze of popularity 
which would have turned a weaker head — who has since been 
constantly occupied in his own peculiar field of fiction and hu- 
mour — how can he have acquired the knowledge and the specu- 
lative powers necessary for estimating the character of a great 
people, placed in circumstances not only strange to him, but 
new in the history of mankind; or the working of institutions 
which are yet in their infancy, their hour of trial not yet come — 
in their present state resembling nothing by the analogy of which 
their tendency and final scope may be guessc^l at ? Should he 
wander into prophecies or philosophic speculations, it is clear that 
such a guide must be followed with considerable distrust. IIow, 
indeed, can his opinions be taken without abatement and allow- 
ance, even in that which belongs more especially to his own pro- 
vince — the aspect and character of society as it exists? As a 
comic satirist, with a strong tendency to caricature, it has been 
his business to observe society in its irregularities and incongrui- 
ties, not in the sum and total result of its operation ; a habit 
which, even in scenes with which we are most familiar, can hardly 
be indulged without disturbing the judgment; and which, among 
strange ragzi and mapners, may easily mislead the fancy beyond 
the power of the most vigilant understanding to set it right. It is 
the nature of an Englishman to think every thing ridiculous which 
contrasts with what he has been used to ; and it costs some effort 
of his reflective and imaginative powers to make him feel that 
the absurdity is in himself, and not in the thing he sees. In a 
strange country, where the conventional manners and regula- 
tions of society are not the same as ij^ England, every room 
and every street must teem with provocations to this kind of 
amusement, which will keep a good-humoured English tra- 
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veiled of average reflective powers, in continual laughter. 
And though Mr Dickens knows better, it is too much to 
expect of him that h<f should have always acted upon his 
better knowledge; especially when we consider that he had 
his character as an amusing writer to keep up. The obligation 
which he undoubtedly lies under to keep his readers well enter- 
tained, (failing which, any book by * Boz * would be universally 
denounced as a catchpenny,) must, have involved him in many 
temptations quite foreign to his business as an impartial observer; 
for* any man who would resolutely abstain from seeing things in 
false lights, must make up his mind to forego half his triumphs 
as a wit, and vice ver*d. Even his habits as a writer of fiction 
must have been against him ; for such a man will always be 
tempted to study society, with a view to gather suggestions and 
materials for his creative faculty to work upon, raiherthan simply 
to consider and understand it. The author of * Pickwick * will 
study the present as our historical novelists study the past — to 
find not what it is, but w r hat lie can make of it. 

It is further to be borne in mind, in estimating Mr Dickens's 
claims to attention, that the study of America does not appear to 
have been his primary object in going, nor his main business while 
there. He went out, if we are rightly informed, as a kind of mis- 
sionary in the cause of International Copyright ; with the design 
of persuading the American public (for it was the public to which 
lie seems to hav# addressed himself) to abandon their present 
privilege, of enjoying the produce of all the literary industry of 
Great Britain without paying for it ; — an excellent recommen- 
dation, the adoption of which would, no doubt, in the end prove 
a vast national benefit. In the mean time, however, as it cannot 
be carried into effect, except by taxing the very many who read 
for the benefit of the very few who write, and the present for the 
benefit of the future — to attempt to get it adopted by a legisla- 
ture over which the wall of the many has any paramount influence, 
would seem to be a very arduous, if not an altogether hopeless 
enterprize, In this arduous, if not hopeless enterprize, Mr 
Dickens, having pnee engaged himself, must be presumed, during 
the short period of his visit, to have chiefly occupied his thoughts; 
therefore the gathering of materials for a book about America 
must be regarded as a subordinate and incidental task — the pro- 
duce of such hours as he could spare from his main employment. 
Nor must it be forgotten that in this, the primary object of his 
visit, he decidedly failed ; a circumstance (not unimportant when 
we are considering hisposition and opportunities as an observer 
of manners in a stranjfe country) to which we draw attention, 
the rather because Mr Dickens makes no allusion to it himself, 
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A man may read the volumes through without knowing that the 
question of International Copyright haa ever been raised on either 
side of the Atlantic. 

Our catalogue of cautions and drawbacks grows long; but 
there is yet another point to which, as it does not appear on the 
face of the book itself, we -must advert. Though Mr Dickens 
does not tell us of it, it is a notorious fact, that throughout his 
stay i#. the United States he was besieged by the whole host 
of lion-hunters, whose name in that land of liberty and equality 
is legion . In England, we preserve our lions : to be admitted 
to the sight of one, except on public occasions, is a privilege 
granted only to the select. Persona of a certain distinction in 
the fashionable world are alone licensed to exhibit hin) ; and the 
exhibition is open to those only whom such distinguished persons 
may choose to honour by admission. In America, (always^tex- 
cepting a skin of the right colour,) t}ie pursuit of this kind of 
game requires no qualification whatever ; for though society 
seems to form itself there, just as it does with us, into a series of 
circles, self-distinguished and excluded one from the other, yet 
there does not appear to be any generally acknowledged scale 
of social dignity. Each circle may assert its own pretensions, 
and act upon them ; but they are not binding upon the re6t. 
One citizen may not choose to dine with another, just as one 
party may refuse to act with another in politics; but they are 
not the less equal in the eye of the law. In the eye of the law 
and of the universe, a citizen is a citizen, and, as such, has a 
right to do the honours of his country to a stranger ; and though 
there arc, doubtless, many circles in which the stranger is pitied 
for having to receive such promiscuous attentions, there is none 
which seems to consider itself excluded from the privilege of 
oH'eiing them. Of the evils which necessarily beset a man whom 
every body is eager to see, this is a very serious aggravation. 
In London, his condition -is bad enough; for the attentions 
which are prompted, not by respect, hut by this prurient curio- 
sity, must always be troublesome and thankless. But, in Ame- 
rica, the whole population turns out, and the hunted animal has 
no escape. The popularity of Mr Dickens’s works is said to be 
even greater there than it is at home. Copies are circulated 
through all corners of the land at a tenth of the native cost ; 
readers, therefore, are ten times as numerous. The curiosity to 
see him, hear him, and touch him, was accordingly universal ; 
and (if we may trust current report) his time must have been 
passed in one continual levee. It was not merely the profusion 
of hospitable offers — the crowd of callers that besieged nis lodg- 
ings— the criticisms upon bis person — and the regular announce- 
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•ment of his movements in the newspapers, that indicated this in- 
tense feeling. But if he walked in the street, he was followed ; 
if he went to the play, he had to pass through a lane formed by 
rows of uncovered citizens; if he took his seat in the railway 
car a few minutes before the time of starting, the idlers in 
the neighbourhood came about him, and fell to discussing 
his personal appearance; if he sat in his room, boys from 
the street came in to look at him, and from the #indow 
beckoned their companions to follow, (Vol. i. p. 277;) if 
he took the wings of the evening, and fled to the farthest 
limits of geography, even there his notoriety pursued him. As 
he lay reading in a steam-boat, between Sandusky and Buffalo, 
he was startled by a whisper in his ear — (which came, however, 
from the adjoining cabin, and was not addressed to him) — ‘ Boz 
is^on board still, my dear.* Again, after a pause, (complain- 
ing ly,) * Boz keeps himself very close/ And once more, after 
a long interval of sileyce, ‘ 1 suppose that Boz will be writing 
a book by and by, and putting ail our names in it/ This is 
the very misery of Kings, who can enjoy no privacy, nor ever 
see the natural face of the world they live in, but see only their 
own importance reflected in the faces of the gaping crowd that 
surrounds them. We set down the circumstance among Mr 
Dickens’s most serious disadvantages — not because we suppose 
his judgment to have been biassed by it, for he has too much 
sense to be gratified by this kind of homage, and too much 
good-nature to take it unkindly ; but because it must have pre- 
vented him from seeing society in its natural condition : it must 
have presented the New World to his eyes under circumstances 
of disturbance, which brought an undue proportion of the sedi- 
ment to the surface, and thereby made his position as an obser- 
ver very unfavourable. In the New Wot Id as in the Old, and 
in all classes, from the highest to the lowest, the curiosity 
which follows the steps of every muoh-talked-of man is essentially 
vulgar ; and, in such a case as this, can hardly fail to leave upon 
the mind of the sufferer an undue impression of disgust. 

'Such being our opinion of Mr Dickens’s faculties and oppor- 
tunities for observation, we expected from him a book, not with- 
out large defects both positive and negative, but containing 
some substantial and valuable addition to our stock of informa- 
tion with regard to this most interesting country — interesting 
Hot only for the indissoluble connexion of its interests with our 
own, but likewise as the quarter from which we must look for 
light on the great question of these times. — What is to become 
of Democracy^ and how is it to be dealt with ? We cannoi say 
that oufr expectations are justified by the result. But though 
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the book is said to have given great offence on the other side of 
the Atlantic, we cannot see any sufficient reason for it. 

To us it appears that Mr Dickens deserves great praise for 
the care with which he has avoided all offensive topics, and 
abstained from amusing his readers at the expense of his enter- 
tainers; and if we had an account of the temptations in this kind 
which he has resisted, we do not doubt that the reserve and self- 
controt which he has exercised, would appear scarcely less than 
heroical. But, on the other hand, we cannot say that his book 
throws any new light on his subject. He has done little more 
than confide to the public, what should have been a series of 
Letters for the entertainment of his private friends. Very 
agreeable and amusing Letters they would have been; and as 
such, had they been posthumouslypublished, would have been read 
with interest and pleasure. As it is, in the middle of our amuse- 
ment at the graphic sketches of life and manners, the ludicrous in- 
cidents, the wayside conversations about nothing, so happily told, 
and the lively remarks with which these ‘ Notes* abound — in the 
middle of our respect for the tone of good sense and good hu- 
mour which runs through them — and in spite of a high apprecia- 
tion of the gentlemanly feeling which has induced him to refrain 
from all personal allusions and criticisms; and for the modesty 
which has kept him silent on so many subjects, concerning which 
most persons in the same situation (not being reminded of the 
worthlessness of their opinions by the general inattention of man- 
kind to what they say) are betrayed into the delivery of oracles, 
— in the middle of all this, we cannot help feeling that we 
should have respected Mr Dickens more if he had kept his 
book to himself ; if he had been so far dissatisfied with these 
‘American Notes* as to shrink from the ‘general circulation 9 
of them ; if he had felt unwilling to stand by and see them 
trumpeted to all corners of the earth —quoted and criticized in 
every newspaper — passing through edition after edition in 
England — and settling in clouds of sixpenny copies all over the 
United States. That he had nothing better to say is no reproach 
to him. He had much to say about International Copyright, 
and that, we doubt not, was well* worth having ; we only wish 
it had been heard with more favour. But, having nothing better 
to say, why say any thing? To us it seems to imply a want of 
respect either for himself or for his subject, that he should be 
thus prompt to gratify the prominent public appetite for no- 
velty, by bringing the fruits of his mind into the market unripe. 
This, however, is a matter of taste. In reputation, so easy and 
abundant a writer will suffer little from an occasional mistake. 
Though this book should only live till New* Year’s day, it will 
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*fetv£ lived long enough fir his fame : for on that day observe 
that he is himself to come forth again in a series of Monthly 
Numbers — so that none but himself will be his extinguisher. In 
the mean titne, as a candidate for ‘ general circulation/ it stands 
befbre us for judgment, and must be dealt with according to its 
deserts. 

Concerning America in her graver aspects, we have already 
said that it does not add much to our existing stock of in- 
formation. In comprehensiveness, completeness, and solidity, 
the fruits of a judicial temper, patient and persevering obser- 
vation, and a mind accustomed to questions of politics and govern- 
ment, it is not to be compared to the work entitled ‘ Men and 
Manners in America,* *by the author of Cyril Thornton.* Any 
one who is curious about the state of things in that country, 
and wishes to form some idea of its real condition, should ra- 
ther look there for it, than here. There he will find the mat- 
ter-discussed and illustrated; here he will find little more than 
a loose record of the travelling impressions of Mr Dickens. 
Still, even this is not without its value. To know the im- 

E ression made by the first aspect of a country upon a mind 
ke his, is to know something of the country itself. The good 
things he has been able to say, and the good stories he has met 
with in his travels, are things of less real interest, though a good 
deal more entertaining. Good stories grow wild in all societies; 
no man who can tell -one when found, had ever any difficulty in 
finding one to tell. Sketches of odd characters, specimens of 
the slang of coachmen and porters, ludicrous incidents, pictu- 
resque groups, whimsical phrases, or such as sound whimsical to 
strange ears — these things (though it is of such that the better 
part of these volumes consists) tell us nothing about a country. 
We want to know the total aspect, complexion, and constitution 
of society; these are only its flying humours. Leaving these, 
therefore, to the newspapers, (which have rarely come in for 
such a windfall during the recess,) we shall apply ourselves to 
discover from such hints as these volumes supply, what kind of 
pefeple these transatlantic brethren of ours really are, and* what 
kind of life they live. We shall not, indeed, enquire at what 
hour they dine; whether they wear their hair long or short; how 
they pronounce certain words; how they take their tobacco ; and 


* We are sorry to learn that the aide and accomplished author of 
these works, (Captain Hamilton,) has very lately, while in the prime df 
life, been called to pay the great debt of nature. He died, we believe, 
in Italy. 
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whether, when they wish to soften th^absojruteness of their posi- 
tives or negatives, they say, ‘ I guess, 9 or ‘ 1 suppose/ 4 I eapcct/ 
or 4 1 wapect.’ Tn these and the like matters, the natives have our 
good leave to please themselves. We want to know how they 
act and feel in the substantial relations and emergencies of life, 
in . their marryings and givings in marriage — in their parental, 
oonjugal, filial duties — in the neighbourly charities — in the offices 
of friendship. The fire-side, the market-place, the sick-room, 
the place of worship and the court of justice, the school, the 
library — it is in the management of tdese that the life and being 
of a people must be looked for, not in their dress, or dialect, or 
rules of etiquette. 

We must confess, indeed, that to gather any sound knowledge, 
and form any just opinions on these points, is a matter of extreme 
difficulty; and when we say that Mr, Dickens has not given us 
much information about them, we are far from meaning it as a 
reproach. * He that hath knowledge spareth his words’ — and 
, the stranger who thinks to understand a people in a fortnight, is 
not wise. In all his observations on a strange society, a man 
must have a reference, more or less direct, to that with which he 
is familiar at home. Without reference to some such standard 
he cannot explain his feeling to himself — much less to another. 
Yet to compare a familiar world with a strange one, — what is it 
but comparing the ore as it comes out of the smelting-house, with 
the ore as it comes out of the mine? In remembering his own 
couutry, a man takes no account of the dross; in observing an- 
other, he values the gross lump — dross and gold together. At 
home he has made himself comfortable — that is, he has gradually 
settled into the ways he likes, gathered about him the people he 
likes : of the things he did not like, he has got rid of when he 
could, reconciled himself to what he must, and forgotten all 
a,bou't the rest. Out of a hundred persons whose acquaintance 
he might have cultivated, he has cultivated ten. Out of a 
dozen places of resort that are open to him, he resorts to one. 
He has tried three or four servants, and at last found one that 
suttsthim. They gave him damp sheets and a bad breakfast at 
the Crown Inn : instead of making a note of the fact for gene- 
ral circulation, he went to the Bell, where they serve him better, 
and forgot it. And thus, out of the jarring elements of the 
world into which he was bom, he has shaped out a small peculiar 
world expressly for himself, which fits him ; aud this private 
world it is that he boasts of to others, grumbles at to himself, 
and carries about in his thoughts as a standard to measure fo- 
reign pretensions by. In the foreign world, meanwhile, he can 
make neither selections nor distinctions ; lie looks at every thing 
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alike, and every thing he ^ooks at he sets down as alike charac- 
teristic. Some delusion from so unequal a comparison it is im- 
possible to avoid. But it may be partly corrected — some esti- 
mate at least may be formed of the extent of correction required 
— by taking any given surface of ground at home* the inhabi- 
tants of which have been drawn together, not by any common 
interest or pursuit, but each by his several occasion ; supposing 
yourself suddenly set down among them without any previous 
knowledge of their characters ; and endeavouring to imagine the 
impression you would take of the place and people during the 
first exchange of visits; how they would figure in your Journal 
in that period of probation, before you had learned to treat them 
according to their qualities — to cultivifte the esteemable, to avoid 
the disagreeable, and to think nothing about the greater number. 

Fully aware, no doubt, of all this — desiring to be just and libe- 
ral in his observations — intending to write a book, but remem- 
bering withal, that 4 in the multitude of words there wanteth 
4 not sin,’ and firmly resolved to violate neither the confidence of 
social intercourse by revealing private conversations, nor the 
decency of manners by publishing criticisms upon the character 
and appearance of the ladies and gentlemen at whose houses he 
might be received — (a modern practice which, considering the 
activity of the press, the rapidity and regularity of communica- 
tion between the two countries, and the scandalous appetite for 
personal sketches which afflicts both, is little better than to talk 
of people before their faces ; and can be compared to nothing so 
aptly as t^lhe conduct of the street boys in Baltimore, who came 
to inspect 4 Boz* as he sat in the railway car*) — he landed at 
Boston on the 22d of January 1842. Having remained there 
about a fortnight, he proceeded towards New York, where he 
arrived on the 13th of February. How long he stayed we 
eannot learn ; but in the middle of March we find him at Iiich- 


* « Being rather early, those men and boys who happened \o have 
nothing particular to do, and were curious in foreigners , came (accord- 
ing to custom) round the carriage in which 1 sat ; let down all the win- 
dows ; thrust in their heads and shoulders ; hooked themselves on con- 
veniently by their elbows ; and fell to comparing notes on the subject 
.of my personal appearance, with as much indifference as if I were a 
stuffed figure. 1 never gained so much uncompromising information 
ipith reference to my own nose and eyes , the various impressions wrought 
by my mouth and chin on different minds, and how my head Ipoks from 
behind , as on these occasions:— (V ol. 1 . p. 277.) The street boys we can 
excuse ; but our literary ladies and gentlemen should know better. 
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mond in Virginia, having already sepn all Be meant to see of 
Philadelphia, Washington, and Baltimore, and now turning his 
face towards the great West. The next six or seven weeks must 
have been spent almost entirely in coaches and steam-boats ; for 
we find him passing from Richmond back to Baltimore; thence 
up the valley of the Susquehanna to Harrisburg; across the 
Alleghany mountains to Pittsburg; down the whole length of 
the Ohio river to its junction with the Mississippi ; up the Mis- 
sissippi to St Louis ; back again as far as Cincinnati ; thence 
across the state of Ohio, two or three hundred miles northward, 
as far as Sandusky; from Sandusky traversing the whole length 
of Lake Erie; and so proceeding by way of Buffalo to the Falls 
of Niagara, which he reached about the end of April, and re- 
mained there for ten days, in a confusion of sublime emotions, 
upon which he has enlarged in a passage which our respect for 
his genius will not permit us to extract. The next three weeks 
were devoted to Canada ; after which he had only time for a rapid 
journey to New York by way of Lake Champlain, and one spare 
day, which he devoted to the * Shakers ’ at Lebanon. 

If to these dates (which we have gathered with some diffi- 
culty) we could add an account of the distauces between place 
and place, (distances of which we, who are confuted within our 
four seas, can form no practical conception,) it would be suffi- 
ciently apparent that, during the last half of Mr Dickens’s sojourn 
in the United States, he did not stay long enough in any one 
place to become even tolerably well acquainted with its society; 
and that his impressions of social character throughc^t the vast 
regions lying to the west of Washington, must have been drawn 
entirely from the company he travelled with — a! class of persons 
whose manners must, in all countries, be far below the average. 
Any general judgments be may hazard must therefore be taken 
with the requisite allowance. A fortnight well spent in Boston, 
and a month between New York, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton, may enable a wise man to say something about the people. 
The rest of Mr Dickens's experience qualified him admirably 
well to tell us w.bat to expect in coaches, canal boats, railway 
carriages, and hotels ; and in these matters, if allowance be 
made for his habitual exaggeration — (a fault, by the way, which, 
we fear, increases upon him) — we dare say his authority is ae 
good as any man’s. But, as we should be sorry to have the 
character of England inferred from the manners of the road ; or 
indeed to have any conclusions drawn as to our own personal 
proficiency in the courtesies of life, from our demeanour in the 
traveller's room ; we shall leave his westward observations un- 
noticed, and endeavour to make out what kind of people. Be 
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found in the drawing-rooms at Boston, Philadelphia, and Wash- 
ington. 

Every country — especially a new one — has a right to be 
judged by the best of its natural growths; for the best is that 
towards which the rest aspire. Of the manners and character 
of the best class in America, Mr Dickens (in common, we be- 
lieve, with every gentleman who has had an opportunity of judg- 
ing) gives a very favourable impression. On quitting New York, 
after not more than a fortnight’s stay there, he says : — ‘ I never 
4 thought that going back to England, returning to all who are 
4 dear to me, and to pursuits that have insensibly grown to be 
4 a part of my nature, I could have felt so much sorrow as I 

* endured, when I parted at. last on board this ship with the 
4 friends that accompanied me from this city. I never thought 
4 the name of any place so far away, and so lately known, could 
4 ever associate itself in my mind with the crowd of affectionate 

* remembrances that now cluster about it.’ And then follows 
one of Mr Dickens’s fine passages, which we wish to be under- 
stood as quoting, not because we admire it, hut because it shows 
that the last sentence was not strong enough to satisfy his 
feelings : — 4 There .are those in this city who would brighten, 

4 to me, the darkest winter day that ever glimmered and 

* went out in Lapland; and before whose presence even home 
4 grew dim, when they and I exchanged that painful word 
4 which mingles with our every thought and deed ; which 

* haunts our cradle-heads in infancy, and closes up the vista 
4 of our livls in age.’ — (Vol. i. p. 230.) And in his conclud- 
ing remarks, he deliberately repeats the same sentiment as 
applicable, not \o New Yoik only, but to the nation gene- 
rally : — * They are by nature frank, brave, cordial, hospitable, 
4 and affectionate. Cultivation and refinement seem but to enhance 
4 their warmth of heart and ardent enthusiasm ; and it is the pos- 
session of these latter qualities in a most remarkable degree, 
4 . which renders an educated American one of the most endearing 
4 and most generous of friends. 1 never was so won upon as by 
4 this class ; never yielded up my full confidence and esteem so 
4 readily and pleasantly as to them ; never can make again, in half 
4 a year, so many friends for whom I seem to entertain the regard 
$ of half a life.’ — (Vol. ii. p» 288.) Acknowledgments, scarcely 
less strong than these, of the merits of the best class of American 
«ntry, are scattered through Captain Hamilton’s book; and even 
Captain Basil Hall, in spite of his prejudices and conventional 
feefingfl— his horror at words wrong pronounced, and meats un- 
gracefully swallowed, and his complacent per*uasionThat what- 
ever is the fashion in England is right in the eye of universal 
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reason — tells us, In his gossiping, good-humoured way, the wy 
same thing of the manners and distinguishing qualities of the fi 
class to which the individuals belong who called forth the above 
expressions of admiration. We regret that little or .nothing 
more of the kind can be collected from these volumes. The tone 
of society in Boston is only described as being 4 one of perfect 
4 politeness, courtesy, and good breeding/ The ladies, we learn, 
are beautiful ; and ^their education much as with us/ Their 
parties take place at more rational hours, and the conversation 
4 may possibly be a little louder and more cheerful’ than with 
us. In other respects, a party in Boston appeared to Mr 
Dickens just like a party in London. In New York, we are 
only told that 4 the tone of the best society is like that of Boston : 

4 bere and there, it may be, with a greater itifusiou of the mer- 
4 candle spirit, but generally polished and refined, and always 
4 most hospitable. The houses and tables are elegant; the hours 
4 later, and more rakish ; and there is perhaps a greater spirit of 
4 contention in reference to appearances, and the display of 
4 wealth and costly living:’ the ladies are again described as 
4 singularly beautiful/ Of the society in Philadelphia, we only 
4 learn that 4 what lie saw of it he greatly liked*— but that it was 
more ‘provincial’ than at Boston or New York; and apparent- * 
ly rather too blue for his taste. But his stay was very short. 

At Washington he confines himself to legislators; and of them 
<he speaks only as he finds them in the arena where they exhi- 
bit. His remarks on them we shall pass over — fojk being in 
quest of the best manners in the country, we muscnof course 
avoid all places consecrated to public debate. '£o learn the true 
character and manners of the English bar, you must look 
at lawyers — any where but in court ; and before we pro- 
nounce upon the breeding of a member of Congress, we must 
see him in a private drawing-room. The only persons whom 
he speaks of as being personally known, are those whom he 
specially excepts from his general censures. Of these — 4 the 
4 foremost among those politicians who are known in Europe’ — 
he says — 4 to the most favourable accounts that have been writ- 
4 ten of them, I more than fully and most heartily subscribe: and 
* personal intercourse and free communication have bred within 
4 me, not the result predicted in the very doubtful proverb, but 
4 increased admiration and respect. They are striking men to 
4 look at, hard to deceive, prompt to act, lions in energy, Cridb- 
4 tons in varied accomplishment, Indians in fire of eye and ges- 
4 ture, Americans in strong and generous impulse ; and they as 
4 well represent the honour and wisdom of their country at home; 

4 as the distinguished gentleman who is now its minister at th% 
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9 ‘ British court sustains its highest character abroad/ (Vol. i. p. 
292.) This is another of those ambitious sentences, from which 
we can gather no distinct idea except that these gentlemen have 
inspired Mr Dickens with a strong desire to pay them a splendid 
compliment. We cannot doubt that his admiration of them is 
sincere; and we may take his known character and ability as a 
guarantee that it is well founded. 

We do not suppose that his conversation j^s lain much among 
Professors, or that his thoughts on Universities are entitled to 
much authority ; but we must not omit to mention, in this place, 
his notice of the University of Cambridge, and its influence upon 
the society around. 4 The resident professors at that University 
4 > are gentlemen of learning and varied attainments ; and are, 

* without one exception that I can call to mind, men who would 

* shed a grace upon, and do honour to any society in the civi- 

* lized world. Many of the resident gentry, in Boston and in 

4 its neighbourhood, and I think 1 am not mistaken in adding, a 
4 large majority of those who are attached to the liberal profes- 
4 sions there, have been educated at this same school. . . . 

4 It was a source of inexpressible pleasure to me to observe the 
4 almost imperceptible, but not less certain, effect wrought by 
4 this institution among the small community at Boston; and to 
4 note, at every turn, the humanizing tastes and desires it has 
4 engendered — the affectionate friendships to which it has given 
4 rise — the amount of vanity and prejudice it has dispelled/ 

As we are not writing an essay upon the social condition of 
America, but trying to collect Mr Dickens’s impressions of it, we 
must be content with these somewhat meagre notices of the man- 
ners and charad^r of its best society. For further evidence as to 
its qualities, we must look to its fruits. And the fruits <ff the social 
character, as distinguished from the political regulations of a coun- 
try, are to be looked for in those matters in which the baser appe- 
tites and worse dispositions of men having no temptation to inter- 
fere, sense, character, knowledge, and virtue have their natural 
influence — not, therefore, in the Legislature; for the composition 
of that depends upon the law of election and the amount of quali- 
fication ; nor in the Press, for the character of that depends upon 
the cost of Anting and paper, and the amount of taxes, direct 
and indirect, upon what, by courtesy, is called knowledge. The 
Press and the Legislature react upon the social character, but are 
il&t to be taken as representing it. The composition of the 
House of Representatives is not so much an index to the feel- 
ings and opinions of the American gentry, as to the number 
of Irieh labourers who have votes. And the character of the 
daily and weekly Press is a measure rather of the number of uii-. 
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educated persons who can read, than of the taste of the educated. # 
But there are some departments in the social establish men t, 
which the worse half of society silently leaves to the care and 
taste of the better. Among these, the most conspicuous are 
charities of all kinds, public and private; arrangements for the 
education of the people ; asylums for persons labouring under 
natural defects ; provision for the relief of sick persons and young 
children ; for the treatment of prisoners, and the like. Institu- 
tions of this kind are probably the fairest expression that can be 
had of the feeling and character of a people, properly considered ; 
reckoning, that is, not by numbers but by weight — counting 
every man as two whose opinion carries another along with it. 
Now, in these matters, Mr Dickens’s testimony is not only very 
favourable and very strongly expressed ; but is really of great 
value. Prisons and madhouses have always had strong attrac- 
tions for him ; he went out with the advantage of a very exten- 
sive acquaintance with establishments of this kind in England ; 
and, wherever he heard of one in America, he appears to have 
stayed and seen it. His report leads irresistibly to the conclusion, 
that in this department New England has, as a people, taken the 
lead of the civilized world; and that Old England, though be- 
ginning to follow, is still a good way behind. And the superi- 
ority lies not merely in the practical recognition of the principle, 
that the care of these things belongs properly to the state ; and 
should not be left, as with us, to the charity and judgment, of 
individuals, however securely that charity may be relied on ; but 
in the excellence of the institutions themselves in respect of ar- 
rangement and management. Our limits will not allow us to 
follow him through his observations and remarlA on this subject; 
which are, however, upon the whole, the most valuable and 
interesting part of the book. He carefully inspected not less (we 
think) than ten institutions of this (Jass ; and of these he has 
given minute dftcriptions. Those at Boston, he believes to be 
‘ as perfect as the most considerate wisdom, benevolence, and 

c humanity can make them.’ 1 In all of them, the unfor- 

‘ tunate or degenerate citizens of the State are -carefully instruct- 
‘ ed in their duties both to God and man ; are surrounded by all 

* reasonable means of comfort and happiness that their condition 

* will well admit of ; are appealed to as members of the great 

* human family, however afflicted, indigent, or fallen ; are ruled 
4 by the strong heart, and not by the strong (though immeasu- 
4 rably weaker) hand.* And the. rest, (with the exception of a 
lunatic asylum in Long Island, and a prison nicknamed 4 The 
4 Tombs’ at New York,) appear to deserve, so far at least ae 
the design and the management go, the same praise. Upon 
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one doubtful and difficult question, which has of late excited 
a good deal of controversy in England, Mr Dickens’s obser- 
vations will be read with great interest — we allude to the effects 
of the solitary as contrasted with the silent -system* Against 
the solitary system Mr Dickens gives his most emphatic tes- 
timony ; which will, no doubt, have due weight with the de- 
partment on which the consideration of this question, with refer- 
ence to our own prison system, devolves. For our own part, we 
must confess that, highly as we esteem his opinion in such a 
matter, and free as we are from any prejudice in favour of the 
system which he condemns, we are not altogether satisfied. His 
manner of handling the question does not assure us that he is 
master of it. His facts, as stated by himself, do not appear to 
as to fit his theory. If not inconsistent with it, they are certainly 
not conclusive in favour of it. We sometimes cannot help doubt- 
ing whether his judging faculty is strongly developed, and whe- 
ther he does not sometimes mistake pictures in his mind far facts 
in nature. He is evidently proud of his powers of intuition — of his 
faculty of inferring a whole history from a passing expression. 
Show him any man’s face, and he will immediately tell you his 
life and adventures. „ A very pretty and probable story he will 
make of it ; and, provided we do not forget that it is all fiction^ a 
very instructive one. But, in discussing disputed points in 
nature or policy, we cannot admit these works of Ids imagination 
as legitimate evidence. The case before us supplies a striking , 
illustration of Mr Dickens's power in this way ; and likewise, we 
suspect, of his tendency to be misled by it. We shall take the 
opportunity of quoting a long passage, which will serve* the 
threefold purpose of exhibiting a favourable specimen of Mr 
Dickens’s style, of justifying the doubts we have expressed as to 
his judging faculty, and of presenting the case against the solitary 
in a strong light- , ^ 

He commences his remarks on the subject Dy declaring his 
belief. ‘ that very few men are capable of estimating the immense 
i amount of torture and agony which this dreadful punishment, 
c prolonged for years, inflicts upon the sufferers,’ and that, ‘ in 
4 guessing at it himself,, and in reasoning from what he has seen 
4 written upon, their faces , and what to his certain knowledge they 
4 feel within , he is only the more convinced that theie is a depth 
* of terrible endurance in it, which none but the sufferers them- 
? selves can fathom, and which no man has aright to inflict upon 
4 his fellow-creature.’— (Vol. i. p. 239.) He then proceeds to 
describe the regulations of the prison, and the condition and 
appearance of several of the prisoners. The sight, and the feel- 
ing's of awe and pity which the sight, awakens, set his * shaping*, 
spirit of imagination’ at wofk, and he thus goes on t— 
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‘ A* I walked among these solitary cells, and looked at the faces of the 
men within them, 1 tried to picture to myself .the thoughts and feelings 
natural to their condition ; I imagined the hood just taken off, and the 
scene of their captivity disclosed to them in all its dismal monotony. 

* At first, the man is stunned. His confinement is a hideous vision; 
and bis old life a reality, lie throws himself upon his bed, and Jiea there 
abandoned to despair. By degrees the insupportable solitude and barren- 
ness of the place rouses him from this stupor, and when the trap in his 
grated door is opened, he humbly begs and pruyB for work. “ Give me 
some work to do, or 1 shall go raving mud l ” 

‘ He has it ; and by fits and starts applies himself to labour ; but every 
now and then there comes upon him a burning sense of the years that 
must he wasted in that slone^Soffin, and an agony so piercing in the recol- 
lection of those who are hidden from his view and knowledge, that he 
starts from his seat, and striding up and down the narrow room, with both 
hands clasped on his uplifted head, hears spirits tempting him to beat 
his brains out on the wall. • 

‘ Again he falls upon his bed, and lies there, moaning. Suddenly he 
starts up, wondering whether any other man is near; whether there is 
another cell like thut on either side of him ; and listens keenly. 

‘*There is no sound : but other prisoners may he near for nil that. 
He remembers to have heard once — when he little thought of coming 
there himself — that the cells were so constructed that the prisoners 
could not hear each other, though the officers could hear them. Where 
•is the nearest man — upon the right, or on the left? or is there one in 
both directions? Where is he sitting now — with his face to the light? 
or is he walking to arid fro ? How is he dressed ? Has he been there 
long? Is he much worn away? Is he very white and spectre -like ? 
Does he think of his neighbour too ? 

* Scarcely venturing to breathe, and listening while he thinks, he con- 
jures up a figure with its back towards him, and imagines it moving 
about in this next cell. He has no idea of the face; but he is certain 
of the dark form of a stooping man. In the cell upon* the other side, 
he puts another figure, whose face is hidden from him also. Day after 
day. and often when he wakes up in the middle of the night, he thinks 
of these two men until he is almost distracted. He never changes 
them. There they are always as he first imagined them — an old man 
on the right; a younger man on the left — whose hidden features torture 

" him to death, and have a mystery that makes him tremble. 

‘The weary days pass on with solemn. pace, like mourners at a 
funeral ; and slowly he begins to feel thut the white walls of bis cell 
have something dreadful in them.: that their colour is horrible: that 
their stnooth surface chills his bloods that there is one hateful corner 
which tbrments him. Every morning when he wakes, he hides his 
head beneath the coverlet, and shudders to see the ghastly ceiling look- 
ing down upon him. Th£ blessed light of day itself peeps in — an ugly 
phantom face — through the unchangeable crevice which is his prison 
window. 

* By slow but sure degrees, the terrors of that hateful corner swell 
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Until they beset him at all times ; invade Ins rest, make his dreams 
hideous, and his nights dreadful. At first, he took a strange dislike to 
it; feeling as though it gave .birth in his brain to something of corres- 
ponding shape, which ought not to be there, and racked his head with 
pains. Then he began to fear it, then to dream of it ; and of men whis- 
pering its name and pointing to it. Then he could not bear to look at 
it, nor yet to turn his back upon it. Now, it is every night the lurking 
place of a ghost — a shadow — a silent something, horrible to see ; but 
whether bird or beast, or muffled human shape, he cannotrteH. 

‘ When he is in his cell by day, he fears the little yard without. 
When he is in the yard, he dreads to re-enter the cell. When night 
comes, there stands the phantom in the corner. If he have the courage 
to stand in its place and drive it out, (he had once, being desperate,) it 
broods upon his bed. In the twilight, and always at the same hour, a 
voice calls to him by name ; as the darkness thickens, his loom begins 
to live; and even that, his comfort, is a hideous figure, watching him 
till daybreaks 

‘ Again, by slow degrees, these horrible fancies depart from him one 
by one; returning sometimes unexpectedly, but at longer intervals, and 
in less alarming shapes. He has talked upon religious matters with the 
gentleman who visits him ; and has read his Bible, and has written a 
prayer upon his slate, and has hung it up as a kind of protection, and 
an assurance of heavenly companionship. He dreams now sometimes of 
his children or his wife, but is sure that they are dead or have deserted 
him. He is easily moved to tears ; is gentle, submissive, and broken-spi- 
rited. Occasionally the old agony comes back; a very little thing will 
revive it; even a familiar sound, or the scent of summer flowers in the 
air; but it does not last long now; for the world without has come to be 
the vision, and this solitary life the sad reality. 

‘If his term of imprisonment be short — I mean comparatively, for 
short it cannot be— -the last half-vear is almost worse than all ; for then 
he thinks the prison will take tire and he be burned in the ruins, or that 
he is doomed to die within the walls, or that he will he detained on some 
false charge and sentenced for another term: or that something, no mat- 
ter what, must happen to prevent his goingat large. And this is natural, 
and impossible to be reasoned against ; because, after his long separation 
from human life, and his great suffering, any event will appear to him 
more probable in the contemplation than the being restored to liberty and. 
his^ellow- creatures. 

« If his period of confinement have been very long, the prospect of 
release bewilders and confuses him. His broken heart may flutter for a 
moment when he thinks of the world outside, and what it might have 
been to him in all those lonely years ; but that is all. The cell door has 
been closed too long on all his hopes and cares. Better to have hanged 
him in the beginning than bring him to thk pass, and send him forth 
among his kind, who are his kind no more.’ 

Now this is a most powerful sketch of a possible case. Had it 
occurred in a professed work of fiction, as a description of theactu&l 
condition of one of the characters, we should have thought it re- 
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markable not only for force but for truth. It is terrible, but not 
monstrous; we can imagine a man feeling and doing all that is 
described. But when we are enquiring into the actual and ordi- 
nary effects ot solitary confinement upon the mind of a prisoner, 
we are constrained to ask Mr Dickens what authority he has for 
liis many facts? How does he know that prisoners are affected 
in this manner? And, above all, how does he know that it is the 
general cas^ He will say that he saw it in their faces; they 
had all the same expression ; and that expression told him the 
whole story. But he should at least show that his interpretation 
of the countenance was corroborated by other indications of less 
doubtful character. Let us refer to the individual sufferers whom 
he saw and conversed with in several stages of punishment, and 
see whether their demeanour (as he himself describes it) accords 
with his supposition. There are but nine cases of which he gives 
any detailed report: we will take them all, placing them, how- 
ever in' our own order. First, a German who had been brought in 
the day before — he was imploring for woik. Second, an English 
thief, who had been in only a few days; still savage. These two 
cases may be set aside: the effects of the system not having had 
time to show itself. Third, A man convicted as a receiver of stolen 
goods ; but who denied his guilt. He had been in for six years, 
and was to remain three more. * He stopped his work when we 
4 went in, took off his spectacles, and answered freely to every 
4 thing that was said* to him. * * * * He wore a paper hat of 
4 *his own making; and Was pleased to have it noticed and com- 
4 mended. He had very ingeniously manufactured a sort of 
4 Dutch clock from some disregarded odds and ends; and his vine- 
4 gar bottle seived for the pendulum. Seeing me interested in 
4 this contrivance, he looked up at it with a great deal of pride, 
4 and said that he had been thinking of improving it, and that he 
4 hoped the hammer and a little piece of broken glass beside it 
4 would play music before long. He had extracted some colours 
4 from the yarn with which he worked, and painted a few poor 
4 figures on ’the wall.’ Surely this is not the demeanour, nor 
these the ways, of a man whose spirit is crushed and faculties de- 
stroyed — who suffers day and night from horrible fartcies. Fourth, 
a German imprisoned for larceny ; has been in for two years, 
and has three to come. 4 With colours prepared in the same 
4 manner, he had painted every inch of the walls and ceiling quite 
4 beautifully. He had Jaid out the few feet of ground behind 
4 with exquisite neatne^ and had made a little bed in the centre, 
4 which looked* by the by, like a grave. The taste and ingenuity 
4 he had displayed in every thing were most extraordinary . 9 
Here again is very strange evidence of the destructive effects of 
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solitude upon the faculties. Mr Dickens goes on, it is true, to 
assure us that 4 he never saw such a picture of forlorn affliction 
* and distress of mind that ‘ his heart bled for him/ &c. And 
very unhappy he may well have been ; people are not sent to 
prison 4o be made happy; but the question is, whether he was 
the worse or the better for it. Fifth, a negro burglar, notorious 
for his boldness and hardihood, and for the number of previous 
convictions — his time nearly out. He was at work nuking screws. 

4 He entertained us with a long account of his achievements, 

4 which he narrated with such infinite relish that he actually 
4 seemed to lick his lips as he told us racy anecdotes of stolen 
4 plate/ &c. Here, at any rate, we have a man who has not been 
made too miserable. Sixth, a man, of whom we are told no more 
than that he was allowed to keep rabbits as an indulgence ; that he 
came out of his cell with one in his breast, and that Mr Dickend’ 
thought it hard to say which was the nobler animal of the two. 
Seventh, 4 a poet, who, after doing two days work in every Jour - 
4 and- twenty hours , one for himself and one for the prison, wrote 
4 verses about ships, (he was by trade a mariner,)* and “ the mad* 

4 dening wine-cup,” and his friends at home.* Here, again, Mr 
Dickens must have selected his examples very oddly — or one would 
thmk that solitary confinement called out a man’s resources instead 
of paralyzing them. Eighth, at last we come to a case (probably 
the case) in point : a sailor who had been confined for eleven years 9 
and would be free in a few months. Mf D. does indeed here 
draw the picture of a man stupified by suffering ; and we can wfcll 
believe that the picture is just. But the most strenuous advocates 
of the solitary system will hardly maintain that there may not 
be too much of it. Try a man who has been in two years, and 
is going to be released next day, and see whether his case is hope- 
less.* And here we have him — No. Nine, 4 I have the face of 
4 this man before me now. It is almost more memorable in its hap- ' 
/ pinessrhen the other faces in their misery. How easy and hew 
4 natural was it tor him to say that the system was a good one^ 

4 and that the time went 4 ‘ pretty quick considering atid that, 

4 wfeen a man once felt he had offended the law and must satisfy s 
4 it, 44 he got along somehow and so forth!’ Upon women 
Mr Dickens acknowledges that the effect of thi? punishment is 
different. He thinks it quite as wrong and cruel in their case ; 
but admits that their faces are humanized and Refined by it, and 
thinks it may be 4 because of their better nature , which is elicited 
4 in solitude / * 

* ■ Upon the question at issue, we offer no opinion; but with 
niese discrepancies between Mr Dickens’s facts and fancies, we 
out hardly be rash in saying that his authority, great as it is, 
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should not be taken decisive. Commending the matter, there- 
fore, to the further consideration of the inspectors of prisons, we 
shall return to our own proper subject; which is the character 
of the American people as expressed in their civil institutions. 
In the case of this Philadelphia prison, Mr Dickens’s objections 
are confined to the principle. To the intentions, motives, and 
characters of those who are concerned in the management of it, 
as well as to the efficacy of the arrangements, he gives unqualified 
praise. 

Another thing on which the true character of a people in its 
substantial qualities must be expected to impress itself, is the ad- 
ministration of Justice ; and wc wish that Mr Dickens had fre- 
quented the Courts a little more. Except on extraordinary oc- 
casions, politics and party find no business there ; and where that 
^is the case, the ablest man will naturally have the best place 
yielded to him, and the true interests (as distinguished from the 
fleeting inclinations) of the public will be consulted in all forms 
and proceedings ; and in this, after all, consists the true health 
of the body politic. Let person and property be secured from 
violence, amj let affairs be equitably adjusted between man and 
man, and what reasonable person would grudge his legislators 
their long speeches, their personal altercations, or even their 
spittoons ? From the scanty notices on this head scattered 
through these volumes, we should infer that America has no 
reason to shrink from this test. The high character of the Su- 
preme Court is notorious through Europe. And Mr Dickens 
tells us that in every place he visited, the Judges were men of 
high character and attainments ; which is saying much, consi- 
dering that in some of the States they are, we believe, annually 
elected by the people. Of their modes of proceeding he tells U3 
nothing beyond the general picturesque effect ; and we are left 
to infer from his silence, that the want of wigs and gowns, and of 
raised platforms for witnesses and prisoners, does not obstruct the 
^ course of justice. 

r * The condition of the Church in America is another thing 
"which should throw great light on the character of the people; 
for in this also politics do not interfere : each party can do as it 
pleases, and therefore no two need quarrel. Unfortunately there 
is a great want of sound information on this subject in England ; 
the popular notion of the style of religious worship in America 
being built, we believe, upon Mrs Trollope’s account of a Revival . 
Mr Dickens does not till us much : from what he does say we 
should imagine, that the prevailing character of the Cliurq|i 
in Mew England, has more of old Puritanism in it than of mo- 
dern Methodism. And we have heard it maintained by gently 
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men who have resided in America for months together, and 
visited different places of worship, that they have rarely met with 
any symptoms of fanaticism or sycophancy in the preacher, or of 
enthusiasm in the congregation ; but that the service, whatever 
the persuasion, was generally characterized by decency and 
dulness. 

Of the system of Education in the United States, and the pro- 
vision for it, (which should stand perhaps next in order as an 
illustration of the social character,) Mr Dickens says but little. 
We hear occasionally of a College or a School; and we gather 
generally, that sufficient provision is made by each State to enable 
every citizen to receive some degree of education. The propor- 
tion of adults who cannot rend and write is consequently ex- 
tremely small ; and among these we believe there are scarcely 
any native Americans. Beyond this fact, which is of great im- 
portance, we can learn nothing that is much to our purpose. We 
could have wished to know, first, the amount of knowledge, and 
the kind of intellectual cultivation which a man must have, in 
order to take rank in general opinion as a well-educated ^man; 
and, next, the style and amount of accomplishments which are 
requisite to distinguish, him in that rank. This would show in 
what direction the great body of the intellect of the country is 
working. It would also be very interesting to know something 
about the composition of American Libraries, especially private 
ones. What kind of hooks do you find permanently established 
on the shelves in a gentleman’s study; and of these which appear 
to have been most used. We say permanently; because it is of 
much less consequence to know which, among the publications 
of the day, are the most popular. These are read, as newspapers 
are. not because they are congenial to the taste, hut because 
reading is fashionable, and they are of the newest fashion. Their 
universal popularity indicates little in the national character 
bevond a general appetite for light stimulants ; and produces 
little alteration in it except perhaps some general debilitation 
from swallowing such a deluge of slops. But for the most 
phrt, we believe this kind of literature passes through the 
mind with as little effect upon it for good or for evil, as 
the conversation of a morning-caller. It is the favourite, not 
the fashionable, book that betrays the character of the man; 
and it is the hook which works itself into public favour against 
ijae tash\on that indicates the character of the people. That the 
miscellaneous , writings of Mr Carlyle had been collected and 
printed in. America, before his name was generally known in 
England, is a fact which tells much more about the intellectual 
and spiritual capacities of the people, than we can infer froQi 
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knowing that the whole brood of New- Burlington Street are 
circulated as fast as they come out, for an annual subscription of. 
a few dollars. The character of the native periodical literature of 
the costlier class, and therefore of more limited circulation, 
would throw further light on the matter; for it would show not 
only what the more select class of readers will pay for, but what 
the better class of writers can produce. The North American, 
and the New York Reviews, for instance, will give a juster, as 
well as a higher idea of the tendencies and prospects of American • 
literature, than the most ambitious and elaborate pamphlets, 
speeches, and state papers — all of which are addressed to a wider, 
but a lower, circle. 

Whether Mr Dickens has much considered the subject of 
American literature in its true bearings, we are not informed. 
From these volumes, we can only gather that he is deeply read in 
their Newspapers; the characterof which hedenounces inhis bitter- 
est, and by 410 means his best style. Of the justice of his censures, 
not having ourselves gone through the nauseous course of reading 
by which he has qualified himself to speak, we can form no opi- 
nion. We shall only say, that, looking at the condition of our own 
Daily Press, and imagining what it would be were it turned loose 
in a land of cheap printing and no stamp duties — where everybody 
could read, and every body took a part in politics ; and without 
any capital city in wt.ich public opinion might gather to a head 
and express itself with authority — we can readily believe it to be 
true in the full extent. Thanks l$> London, which concentrates 
and represents the feelings of the British people, the leading 
London Journals (and from them the provincial press throughout 
the country takes its tone) are held under some restraint. Gross 
violations of manners are not countenanced; and wanton slander 
of private persons would not he tolerated. Moreover, the enor- 
mous amount of information which is demanded of an English 
Newspaper, cannot be supplied at first hand without a costly esta- 
blishment and machinery; and this, requiring large capital to 
start with, excludes the worst class of adventurers from compe- 
tition ; and insures in the proprietor that kind and amount of 
respectability which in England always accompanies substance. 
A man with something to lose will not offend the feelings of the 
mass of his customers; a man with nothing, cannot get up a 
Paper which has any chance of general circulation. We fear, 
however, that it is imposibie to answer for more than this. Pri- 
vate houses, we trust, are (from the stamped press at least) 
secure. Bu( what conspicuous public man can be insured 
against the most malignant slander from one party, and the' 
grossest adulation from the other — both equally unprin? 
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cipled? What measure of what party was ever discussed by 
the Daily Press, on either side, upon its real merits, or with a 
desire to represent it truly? What misrepresentation is too 
gross for our most respectable Newspapers to take up ? What 
rumour too injurious and too ill-founded for them to spread? 
What sophism so palpable, that if it can be used with effect to 
damage the character of a political opponent, they will not em- 
ploy it? And the worst is, that in the guilt of this, the respect- 
ability of England is directly implicated. It cannot be said 
that the disease is incident to liberty, and must be borne with ; 
for, strange to say, this kind of licentious writing, (known as 
it is, and thoroughly understood to be licentious,) is what the 
great mass of news renders like. The writer has no interest in 
Ins malice; he may be a very good-humoured man, with no 
wi-*h to injure any body. But the readers must have what they 
call vigour. Their party spirit must he at once roused and gra- 
nted by powerful attacks, and powerful vindications. A lead- 
ing article, written in a spirit of candour and justice, (unless it he 
k iown to proceed from some responsible quarter, in which case 
it has a separate and superior interest,) is felt to be insipid. 
It is true, that the influence of these compositions is not so great 
as might appear at fir^t, because they impose on nobody; every 
body knows that they are full of falsehoods. Convict a news- 
paper of the grossest misrepresentation, and which of its ‘con- 
stant readers' will be shocked ? — even though the writer should 
not acknowledge his fault. Their influence is, however, consider- 
able, and, so far as it goes, most pernicious. We cannot but re- 
gard the condition of our own Daily Press, as a morning and 
evening witness against the moral character of the people; for 
if this kind of scurrility were as distasteful to the public, as the 
grosser kinds of licentiousness are, it would at once disappear. 
That its condition i* still worse in America, we can, for the rea- 
sons above indicated, easily believe; but we doubt whether it 
be fair to draw the same inference from the facj, as to the moral 
tastes and feelings of the people ; for the respectability of Ame- 
rica, not having the same means of expressing its will that the 
respectability of England has, cannot be held in the same de- 
gree answerable. In the mean time, we hope that Mr Dickens 
is mistaken as to the degree in which the Press in the United 
States impresses and influences the general feeling. We cannot 
hut think that, if his description of it be just, the strength of the 
poison must act as an antidote. Does any well-educated man in 
America, read these papers with respect ? 

Among other circumstances, from which something as to the 
social characteristics of the people may be safely inferred, cer- 
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tain definite, and generally established reputations of society may 
be mentioned ; — such, for instance, as the courtesy which every 
body is expected, as a matter of course, to pay to women 
and to strangers. And we should he? inclined to draw very 
favourable infeiences from the fact, that in all public places, 
including public conveyances, a woman is entitled to the 
Best place, occupied or unoccupied, for possession on the part 
of the man goes for nothing ; and also from the courtesies of 
the Custom- House, which, we believe, all foreigners will bear 
witness to. Captain Hamilton, indeed, was so possessed with 
the notion that this business could not be transacted with- 
out intolerable annoyance, that he kept away. But Captain 
Basil Hall gives a pleasant anecdote, to show in how gentle- 
manly a manner the thing may be done. And Mr Dickens 
commends to our special consideration and imitation the 4 atten- 
4 tion, politeness, and good-humour, with which the eustom- 
4 house officers at Boston dischatged their duty.* 

We have now nearly exhausted these volumes of the informa- 
tion which they supply* available for the purpose with which we 
set out. Of the manners of the mass of the people, Mr Dickens 
gives many amusing illustrations; most of which have been al- 
ready quoted in various publications, and have made us all very 
merry. It is but justice to him, however, to say, that he saw 
all these things in their true light; and that, while indulging his 
sense of the ludicrous by a hearty English laugh, he was not 
betrayed by them into any foolish conclusions, or illiberal (we 
wish we could add un-English) contempt. The following sen- 
sible remarks arc worth extracting, not because they tell us any 
thing which is not obvious to any man who thinks; but because 
so few people trouble themselves with thinking about the matter. 
The scene is Sandusky, at the south-western extremity of Lake 
Erie. 

‘ We put up at a comfortable little hotel Our host, who was 

very attentive, and anxious to make us comfortable, was a handsome 
middle-aged man, who had come to this town from New England, in 
which part of the country he was « raised/' When 1 say that he con- 
stantly walked in and out of the rooip with his hat on, and stopped to 
converse in the same free-and-easy state, and lay down on our sofa, and 
pulled his newspaper out of his pocket and read it at his ease — I merely 
mention these traits as characteristic of the country; not at all as being 
matter of complaint, or as having been disagreeable to me* 1 should 
undoubtedly be offended by such proceedings at home, because Jhere 
they are not the custom, and w'here they are not, they would be imper- 
tinences. But in America the only desire of a good-natured fellow of 
this kind is to treat his guests hospitably and well ; and I had no more right, 
and I can truly say no more disposition, to measure his conduct by our 
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English rule and standard, than I had to quarrel with him for not being 
df the exact stature which would qualify him for admission into the 
Queen’s Grenadier Guards. As little inclination had I to find fault with 
a funny old lady, who was an upper domestic in this establishment, and 
who, when she came to wait upon us at any meal, sat herself down com- 
fortably in the most convenient chair, 'and, producing a large pin to pick 
her teeth with, remained performing that ceremony, and steadfastly 
regarding us meanwhile with much gravity and composure, (now and 
then pressing us to eat a little more,) until it was time to clear away. 
It was enough for us, that whatever we wished* done was done with 
great civility and readiness, and a desire to oblige, not only here but 
every where else; and that all our wants were in general zealously 
anticipated.’ — Vol. ii. p. 170. 

Further on in the volume, a good story about an American 
bootmaker, which lias been quoted every where, is introduced by 
.the following general remark, which has not yet, we believe, 
been any where quoted. 

‘ The republican institutions of America undoubtedly lead the people 
to assert their self-respect and their equality ; but a traveller is bound to 
bear those institutions in his mind, and not hastily to resent the near 
approach of a cluss of strangers, who ut home would keep aloof. This 
characteristic, when it is tinctured by no foolish pride, and stops short of 
no honest service, never offended me ; and I very seldom, if ever, expe- 
rienced its rude or unbecoming displuy.’ — Vol. ii. p. 300. 

The political condition of the United States has been discussed, 
on various occasions, in this Journal. Mr Dickens’s Notes do 
not throw any new light upon it ; and, as no peculiar interest 
attaches to his opinions on such subjects, we do not feel called 
upon to criticize them. We have treated the work gravely, out 
of respect for its author, and the gravity of the subject; and 
partly because the superior attractiveness and general quotation 
of the lighter parts is likely, we fear, to give a false impression 
of the tone and spirit of the whole. In thus endeavouring to col- 
lect the substance of his more serious observations, we have no 
doubt, in a great measure, lost sight of the prevailing character 
stitd spirit of his book. But of this it is enough to say, that it 
leaves our opinion of Mr Dickens’s powers just as before. 
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Aut. IX . — Diary and Letters of Madame D'Arblay, Five vols. 
Svo.* London: 1842. 

n^HOUGH the world saw and heard little of Madame D’Arblay 
during the last forty years of her life, and though that 
little dicfnot add to her fame, there were thousands, we believe, 
who felt a singular emotion when they learned that she was no 
longer among us. The news of her death carried the minds of 
men back at one leap, clear ovei®two generations, to the time 
when her first literary triumphs were won. All those whom we 
had been accustomed to revere as intellectual patriarchs, seemed 
children when compared with hoi ; lor Burke had sate up all 
night to read her writings, and Johnson had pronounced her 
superior to Fielding, when Rogers was still a schoolboy, and 
Southey still in petticoats. Yet more strange did it seem that 
we should just have lost one whose name had been widely cele- 
brated before any body had heard of some illustrious men who, 
twenty, thirty, or forty years ago, were, after a long and splendid 
career, borne with honour to the grave. Yet so it was. Frances 
Burney was at the height of fame and popularity before Cow’per 
bad published bis first volume, before Poison had gone up to col- 
lege, before Pitt had taken his seat in the House of Commons, 
before the voice of Erskine had been once beard in Westminster 
Hall. Since the appearance of her first work, sixty-two years 
had passed ; and this interval had been crowded, not only with 
political, but also with intellectual revolutions. Thousands of 
reputations had, during that period, sprung up, bloomed, wither- 
ed/ and disappeared. New kinds of composition had come into 
fashion, had gone out of fashion, had been derided, had been 
forgotten. The fooleries of -Della Crusca, and tlm fooleries of 
Kotzebue, had for a time bewitched the mulfitud*but had left 
no trace behind them; nor had misdirected genius been able to 
save from decay the once flourishing schools of Godwin, of Diy- 
win, and ot Radcliffe. Many books, written for temporary effect, 
had run through six or seven editions, and had their been 
gathered to the novels of A fra Belin, and the epic poem9 of Sir 
Uichard Blackmore. Y r et the early works of Madame D’Arblay, 
in spite- of the lapse of years,' in spite of the change of manners, 
in spite of the popularity deservedly obtained by some of her 
rivals, continued to hold a high place in the public esteem. She 
lived to be a classic. Time set on her fame, before she'went 
hence, that seal which is seldom set except on the fame of the 
departed. Like Sir Condy Rackrent in the tale, she sur- 
vived her own wake, and overheard the judgment of posterity. 
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Having always felt a warm and sincere, though not a blind 
admiration for her talents, we rejoiced to learn that her Diary 
was about to be made public. Our hopes, it is true, were 
not unmixed with f^ars. We could not forget the fate of the 
Memoirs of Dr Burney, which were published ten years ago. 
That unfortunate book contained much that was curious and in- 
teresting. Yet it was received with a cry of disgust, and was 
speedily consigned to oblivion. The truth is, that it deserved 
its doom. It was written in Madame D* Arblay’s later style — the 
worst style that has ever bet# known among men. No genius, 
no information, could save from proscription a book so written. 
We, therefore, opened the Diary with no small anxiety, trem- 
bling lest we should light upon some of that peculiar rhetoric 
which deforms almost every page of the Memoirs, and which 
it is impossible to read without a sensation made up of mirth, 
shame, and loathing. We soon, however, discovered to our 
great delight that tlifc Diary was kept before Madame D’Arblay 
became eloquent. It is, for the most part, written in her earliest 
and best manner; in true woman's English, clear, natural, 
and lively. The two works are lying side by side before us, 
and we never turn from the Memoirs to the Diary without a 
sense of relief. The difference is as great as the difference be- 
tween the atmosphere of a perfumer s shop, fetid with lavender 
water and jasmine soap, and the air of a heath on a fine morning 
in May. Both works ought to be consulted by every person 
who wishes to be well acquainted with the history of our litera- 
ture and our manners. But to read the Diary is a pleasure; 
to read the Memoirs will always be a task. 

We may, perhaps, afford some harmless amusement to our 
readers if we attempt, with the help of these two book$, to give 
them an accent of the most important years of Madame D’ Ar- 
blay’s life. ™ 

She was descended from a family which bore the name of 
A|acburney, and which, though probably of Irish origin, had 
b^n long settled in Shropshire, and was possessed of consider- 
able estates in that county. Unhappily, many years before her 
birth, the Macburneys began, as if of set purpose and in a spirit 
of determined rivalry, to expose and ruin themselves. The lieir- 
apparent, ’Mr James Macburney, offended his father by making 
a runaway match with an actress from Goodman’s Fields. The 
old gentleman could devise no more judicious mode of wreaking 
vengeance on his undutiful boy, than by marrying the cook. The 
cook gave birth to a son named Joseph, who succeeded to all the 
lands of the family, while James was cut off with a shilling. The 
favourite son, however, was so extravagant, that be soon became 
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as poor as his disinherited brother. Both were forced to earn 
their bread by their labour. Joseph turned dancing-master, and 
settled in Norfolk. James struck oft 1 the Mac from the beginning 
of his name, and set up as a portrait-painter at Chester. Heie he 
had a son named Charles, well known as the author of the His- 
tory of Music, and as the father of two remarkable children, 
of a son distinguished by learning, and of a daughter still more* 
honourably distinguished by genius. 

Charles early showed a taste for that art, of which, at a later 
period, he became the historian. *He was apprenticed to a 
celebrated musician in London, and applied himself to study 
with vigour and success. lie early found a kind and munificent 
patron in Fulk Greville, a high-born and high-bred man, who 
seems to have had in large measure all the accomplishments and 
all the follies, all the virtues and all the vices which, a hundred 
years ago, were considered as making up the character of a fine 
gentleman. Linder such protection, the young artist had every 
prospect of a brilliant career in the capital. But his health failed. 
It. became necessary for him to retreat from the smoke and river 
fog of London, to the pure air of the coast. He accepted the 
place of organist at Lynn, and settled at that towm with a young 
lady who had recently become his wife. 

At Lynn, in June 1752, Frances Burney was born. Nothing 
in her childhood indicated that she would, while still a young 
woman, have secured for herself an honourable and permanent 
place among English writers.' JShe w r as shy and silent. Her 
brothers and sisters called her^a dunce, and not altogether with- 
out some show of reason ; for at eight years old she did not know 
her letters. 

In 176#, Mr Burney quitted Lynn for London, and took a 
house in Poland Street; a situation which had been fashionable 
in the reign of Queen Anne, but which, since that time, had been 
deserted by most of its w ealthy and noble inhabitants. He after- 
wards resided in St Martin’s Street, on the sduth side of Leices- 
ter Square. His house there is still well known, and will con- 
tinue to be well known as long as our island retains any trace of 
civilisation ; for it was the dwelling of Newton, and the square 
turret which distinguishes it from all the surrounding buildings 
w r as Newton’s observatory. 

Mr Burney at once obtained as many pupils of the most re- 
spectable description as he had time to attend, and was thus 
enabled to support his family, modestly indeed, and frugally* 
but in comfort and independence. His professional merit obtained 
for him the degree of Doctor of Music from the University of 
Oxford ; and his works on subjects connected with his art gained 
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for him a place, respectable, though certainly not eminent, among 
men of letters. 

The progress of the mind of Frances Burney, from her ninth 
to her twenty-fifth year, well deserves to be recorded. When her 
education had proceeded no further than the horn-book, 'she lost 
her mother, and thenceforward she educated herself. Her father 
appears to have been as bad a father as a very honest, affection- 
ate, and sweet-ternpered man can well be. He loved his daughter 
dearly ; but it never seems to have occurred to him that a parent 
has other duties to perforin to children than that of fondling 
them. It would indeed have been impossible for him to superin- 
tend their education himself. His professional engagements 
occupied him all day. At seven in the morning he began to 
attend his pupils, and, when London was full, was sometimes 
employed in teaching till eleven at night. He was often forced 
to carry in his pocket a tin box of sandwiches, and a bottle of 
wine and water, on which he dined in a hackney-coach while 
hurrying from one scholar to another. Two of his daughters lie 
sent to a seminary at Paris; but lie imagined that Frances would 
run some tisk of being perverted from the Protestant faith if she 
were educated in a Catholic country, and lie therefore kept her 
at home. No governess, no teacher of any ait or of any lan- 
guage, was provided for her. But one of her sisters showed her 
how to write; and, before she was fourteen, she began to find 
pleasure in reading. 

It was not, however, by reading that her intellect was formed. 
Indeed, when her best novels were produced, her knowledge of 
books was very small. When at ffie height of her fame, she was 
unacquainted with the most celebrated works of Voltaire and 
Moliere ; and, what seems still more extraordinary,fhad never 
heard or seen a line of Churchill, who, when she was a girl, 
was the molt popular of living poets. It is particularly deserv- 
ing of observation, that she appears to have been by no means a 
novel-reader. Herfather’s library was large ; and he had admitted 
i«to it so many books which rigid moralists generally exclude, 
that he felt uneasy, as he afterwards owned, when Johnson began 
to examine the shelves. But in the whole collection there was 
only a single novel, Fielding’s Amelia. 

An education, however, which to most girls would have been 
useless, but which suited Fanny’s mind better than elaborate cul- 
ture, was in constant progress during her-passage from childhood to 
•wtomanhood. Hie great book of human nature was turned over 
before her. Her father’s social posiiion was very peculiar. He 
belonged in fortune and station to the middle class. His daugh- 
ters seem to have been suffered to mix freely with those whom 
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butlers and waiting-maids call vulgar. We are told that they 
were in the habit of playing with the children of a wig-maker 
who lived in the adjoining house. Yet few nobles could assem- 
ble in the mo*t stately mansions of ^Grosvenor Square or St 
James’s Square, a society so various and so brilliant as was some- 
times to be found in Dr Burney’s cabin. His mind, though not 
very powerful or capacious, wa 9 restlessly active ; and, in the 
intervals of his professional pursuits, he had contrived to lay up 
much miscellaneous information. His attainments, the suavity 
of his temper, and the gentle simplicity of his manners, had ob- 
tained for him ready admission to the first literary circles. While 
lie was still at Lynn, he had won Johnson’s heart by sounding 
with honest zeal the praises of the English Dictionary. In Lon- 
don the two friends metfrequcntly,and agreed most harmoniously. 
One tie, indeed, was wanting to their mutual attachment. Bur- 
ney loved his own art passionately ; and Johnson just knew the 
bell of St Clement’s church from the organ. They had, however, 
many topics in common ; and on winter nights their conversations 
were sometimes prolonged till the fire had gone out, and the 
candles had burned away to the wicks. Burney’s admiration of 
the powers which had produced Hasselas and The Rambler, 
bordered on idolatry. He gave a singular proof of this at his 
first visit to Johnson’s ill-furnished garret. The master of the 
apartment was not at home. The enthusiastic visiter looked 
about for some relique which he might carry away ; but he could 
see nothing lighter than the chairs and the fire-irons. At last 
he discovered an old broom, tore some bristles from the stump, 
wrapped them in silver paper, and departed as happy as. Louis 
IX. when the holy nail of St Denis was found. Johnson, on 
the otliei** hand, condescended to growl out that Burney was an 
honest fellow, a man whom it was impossible not to Jibe. 

Garrick, too, was a frequent visiter in Poland Street and St 
Martin’s Lane. That wonderful actor loved the society of chil- 
dren, partly from good-nature, and partly from vanity. The 
ecstasies of mirth and terror which his gestures and play of coun- 
tenance never failed to produce in a nursery, flattered him quite 
as much as the applause of mature critics. He often exhibited 
all his powers of mimicry for the amusement of the little Bur- 
neys, awed them by shuddering and crouching as if be saw a 
ghost, scared them by raving like a maniac in St Luke’s,, and 
then at once became an auctioneer, a chimney-sweeper, or an 
old woman, and made them* laugh till the tears ran down 'their 
cheeks. % 

But it would be tedious to recount the names of all the men 
of letters and artists whom Frances Burney had an opportunity 
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of seeing and hearing. Colman, Twining, Harris, Baretti, 
Hawkesworth, Reynolds, Barry, were among those who occa- 
sionally surrounded the tea-table and supper- tray at her father’s 
modest dwelling. This was not all. r l he distinction which Dr 
Burney had acquired as a musician, and as the historian of music, 
attracted to his house the most eminent musical peiformers of 
that age. The greatest Italian singers who visited England 
regarded him as the dispenser of fame in their art, and exerted 
themselves to obtain his suffrage. Pachierotti became his inti- 
mate fiiend. The rapacious Agujari, who sang for nobody else 
under fifty pounds an air, sang her best for Dr Burney without 
a fee; and in the company of Dr Burney even the haughty and 
eccentric Gabrielli constrained herself to behave with civility. 
It was thus in his power to give, with scarcely any expense, 
f concerts equal to those of the aristocracy. On such occasions 
the quiet street in which lie lived was blocked up by coroneted 
chariots, and his little drawing-room was crowded with peers, 
peeresses, ministers, and ambassadois. On one evening, of 
which we happen to have a full account, there were present 
Lord Mulgrave, Lbrd Bruce, Lord and Lady Edgecurnbe, 
Lord Burriitgtoii from the War-Office, Lord Sandwich from the 
Admiralty, Lord Ashburnham, with his gold key dangling from 
his pocket, and the French Ambassador, M. De Guignes, re- 
nowned for his fine person and for bis success in gallantry. 
But the great show of the night was the Russian Ambassador, 
Count Orloff, whose gigantic figure was all in a blaze with 
jewels, and in whose demeanour the untamed ferocity of the 
Scythian might be discerned through a thin varnish of French 
.politeness. As he stalked about the small parlour, brushing the 
ceiling with his toupee, the girls whispered to each other, with 
mingled admiration and horror, that he was the favoured lover 
of his august mistre>s; that he had borne the chief part in the 
revolution to which she ow r ed her throne; and that his huge 
hands, now glittering with diamond rings, had given the last 
squeeze to the windpipe of her unfortunate husband. 

With such illustrious guests as these were mingled all the 
most remarkable specimens of the race of lions — a kind of game 
W'hich is hunted in London every spring with more than Mel- 
tonian ardour and perseverance. Bruce, who had washed down 
steaks cut from living oxen with water from the fountains of the 
Nile, came to swagger and talk about his travels. Omui lisped 
broken English, and made all the assembled musicians hold their 
ears by howling Dtaheitean love-songs, such as those with which 
Oberea charmed her Opano. 

■ With the literary and fashionable society which occasionally 
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met under Dr Burney's roof, Frances can scarcely be said to 
Lave mingled. She was not a musician, and could therefore 
bear no part in the concerts. She was shy almost to awkward- 
ness and scarcely ever joined in the conversation. The slight- 
est remark from a stranger disconcerted her; and even the old 
friends of her father who tried to draw her out could seldom ex- 
tract more than a Yes or a No. Her figure was small, her face. 
f ) ot distinguished by beauty. She was therefore suffered to 
withdraw quietly to the background, and, unobserved herself, to 
observe all that passed. Her nearest relations were aware that 
she had good sense, but seem not to have suspected, that under 
her demure and bashful deportment were concealed a fertile in- 
vention and a keen sense of the lidiculous. She had not, it is 
true, an eye for the fine shades of character. But every marked 
peculiarity instantly caught her notice and remained engraven 
on her imagination. Thus, while still a girl, she had laid up 
such a store of materials for fiction as few of those who mix 
much in the world are able to accumulate during a long life. 
She had watched and listened to people of every class, from 
pri rices and great officers of state down to artists living in gar- 
rets, and poets familiar with subterranean cook -shora. Hundreds 
of remarkable persons had passed in review before lier, English, 
French, German, Italian, lords and fiddlers, deans of cathedrals 
and managers of theatres, travellers leading about newly caught 
savages, and singing women escorted by deputy-husbands. 

So strong was the impression made on the mind of Frances 
by the society which she was in the habit of seeing and hearing, 
that she began to write little fictitious narratives as soon as she 
could use her pen with ease, which, as we have said, was not 
very early. Her sisters were amused by her stories. But Dr 
Burney kne.w nothing of their existence ; and in another quarter 
her literary propensities met with serious discouragement. When 
she was fifteen, her father took a second wife. The new Mrs 
Burney soon found out that her daughter-in-law was fond of 
scribbling, and delivered several good-natured lectures on the 
subject. The advice no doubt was well-meant, and might have 
been given by the most judicious friend ; for at that time, from 
ciuses to which we may hereafter advert, nothing could be more 
disadvantageous to a young lady than to be known as a novel- 
writer. Frances yielded, relinquished her favourite pursuit, and 
made a bonfire of all her manuscripts. # 


* There is some difficulty here as to the chronology. « This sacrifice/ 
says the editor of the Diary, < was made in the young authoress's fifteenth 
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# She now hemmed and stitched from breakfast to dinner with 
scrupulous regularity. But the dinners of that time were early; 
and the afternoon was her own. Though she had given up 
novel- writing, she was still fond of using her pen. She began to 
keep a diary, and she corresponded largely with a person who 
seems to have had the chief share in the formation of her mind. 
This was Samuel Crisp, an old friend of her father. His name, 
well known, near a century ago, in the most splendid circles of 
London, has long been forgotten. His history is, however, so 
interesting and instructive, that it tempts us to venture on a 
digression. 

Long before Frances Burney was born, Mr Crisp had made 
his entrance into the world, with every advantage. He was well 
connected and well educated. His face and figure were conspicu- 
ously handsome; his mariners were polished; his fortune was easy; 
his character was without stain ; lie lived in the best society ; 
lie had read much ; he talked well ; his taste in literature, music, 
painting, architecture, sculpture, was held in high esteem. No- 
thing that the world can give seemed to he wanting to his hap- 
piness and respectability, except that he should understand the 
limits of hisguow'ers, and should not throw away distinctions which 
were within nis reach in the pursuit of distinctions which were 
unattainable. 

4 It is an uncontrolled truth/ says Swift, 4 that no man ever 
4 made an ill figure who understood his own talents, nor a good 
4 one who mistook them.’ Every day brings with it fresh illus- 
trations of this weighty saying ; but the best commentary that 
we remember is the history of Samuel Ciisp. Men like him 
have their proper place, and it is a most important one, in the 
Commonwealth of Letters. It is by the judgment of such men 
that the rank of authors is finally determined. It is neither to 
the multitude, nor to the few who are gifted with great creative 
genius, that we are to look for sound critical decisions. The 
multitude, unacquainted with the best models, are captivated by 
whatever stuns and dazzles them. They deserted Mrs Siddons 
to run after Master Betty; and they now prefer, we have no 
doubt, Jack Sheppard to Von Artevelde. A man of great ori- 
ginal gfenius, on the other hand, a man who has attained to mas- 
tery in some high walk of art, is by no means to be implicitly 


year.' This could not.be ; for the sacrifice was the effect, according to 
the editor's own showing, of the remonstrances of the second Mrs Bur- 
ney; and Frances was in her sixteenth year when her fathers second 
marriage took place. 
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trusted as a judge of the perforiuapces^of others. The erroneous- 
decisions pronounced by such men are without number. -It i si ^ 
commonly supposed that jealousy makes them uiNjnst. But a 
more creditable explanation may easily be found. Thfe^ery eat* 
cellence of a work shows that some 6f the facaHits tjf the author 
have been developed at the expense of the rest; fbnpi*t is not 
given to the human intellect to expand itself widely in»alt direc- 
tions at once, and to be at the same time gigantic and well-pro-* 
portioned. Whoever becomes pre-eminent in any art, nay, in 
any style of art, generally doe 9 so by devoting himself with 
intense and exclusive enthusiasm to the pursuit of one kind of 
excellence.- His perception of other kinds of excellence is 
therefore too often impaired. Out of his own department 
he praises and blames at random, and is far less to be trusted 
than the mere connoisseur, who produces nothing, and whose 
business is only to judge and enjoy. One painter is dis- 
tinguished by his exquisite finishing. He toils day after day 
to bring the veins of a cabbage-leaf, the folds of a luce ‘Veil, 
the wrinkles of an old woman’s face, nearer and nearer to 
perfection. In the time which he employs on a square foot 
of canvass, a master of a different order covers th^ walls of a 
palace with gods burying giants under mountains, or makes the 
cupola of a church alive with seraphim and martyrs. '1 he more 
fervent the passion of each of these artists for his art, the higher 
the merit of each in his own line, the more unlikely it is that 
they will justly appreciate each other. Many persons who never 
handled a pencil, probably do far more justice to Michael Angelo 
than would have been done by Gerhard Douw, and far more jus- 
tice to Gerhard Douw than would have been done by Michael 
Angelo. 

It is the same with literature. Thousands who have no spafk 
of the genius of Dryden or Wordsworth, do to Dryden the jus- 
tice which has never been done by Wordsworth, and to Words- 
worth the justice which, we suspect, would never have been done 
by Dryden. Gray, Johnson, Richardson, Fielding, are all highly 
esteemed by the great body of intelligent and well-informed men. 
But Gray could see no merit in Rasselas ; and Johnson could sec 
no merit in the Bard. Fieldhig thought Richardson a solemn 
prig; and Richardson perpetually expressed contempt and dis- 
gust for Fielding's lowness.* 

Mr Crisp seems, as far as we can jq|%e, to have betn a man 
eminently qualified for the useful office of a connoisseur. His 
talents and knowledge fitted him to appreciate justly almost every 
species of intellectual superiority. As an adviser he was inesti- 




nounce it excellent. Lady Coventry, with lingers which might 
have furnished a model to sculptors, forced the manuscript into 
the reluctant hand of the manager; and, in the year 1754, the 
play was brought forward. 

Nothing that skill or friendship could do was omitted. Gar- 
rick* wrote* both prologue and epilogue. The zealous friends 
of the author filled every box; and, by their strenuous exer- 
tions, the life of the play was prolonged during ten nights. 
But, though there was no clamorous reprobation, it was univer- 
sally felt that the attempt had failed. When Virginia was 
printed, the public disappointment was even greater than at 
the representation. The critics, the' Monthly Reviewers in 
particular, fell on plo|, characters, and diction without mercy, 
but,' we fear, not without justice. We have never met with 
a copy of the play; but, if we may judge from the lines which 
are extracted in the Gentleman’s Magazine, and which do not 
appear t6 have been malevolently selected, we should say that 
nothing but the acting of Garrick, and the partiality of the 
audience, could have saved so feeble and unnatural a drama from 
instant damnation. 

The ambition of the poet was still unsubdued. When the 
London season closed, he applied himself vigorously to the work 
{>f removing blemishes. He does not seem to have suspected, 
what we are strongly inclined to suspect, that the whole piece 
was one blemish, and that the passages which were meant to be 
fine, were, in truth, bursts of thafr tame extravagance into which 
writers fell, when th$y set themselves to be sublime and pa- 
thetic in spite of nature. He omitted, added, retouched, and nat- 
tered hifpself with hogfs of a* complete success in the following 
year ; but, in the following year, Garrick showed no disposition 
to bring the ameiffled tragedy on the stage. Solicitation and 
remonstrance were tried in vain. Lady Coventry, drooping 
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under that malady which seertjf 

for its pre^y, could render no assistance. 

guage was civilly evasive ; but his resol utic^^4M^^rafeiM|^ '>* 
Crisp had committed a great error ; b ut ^ 

“a very slight penance. His play had not b«e«^Ji^oj^ v ^K^iS4h^ 
boards. It had, on the contrary, been better received 
very estimable performances have been — than Johnson’s Ir^®e,Jbf 
example, and Goldsmiths Good-Natured Man. CJrispJ 

been wise, he wrfuld have thought himself happy in haftij 
chased self-knowledge so cheap. He wouhj have reliufmsned* 
without vain repinings the hope of poetical distinction, and would 
liaye turned to the many sources of happiness which he still pos- 
sessed. Had he been, on the other hand, an unfeeling and un- 
blushing dunce, he would have gone on writing scores of bad tra- 
gedies in defiance of censure and derision. But lie had too much 
sense to risk a second defeat, yet too little to bear his first defeat 
like a mail. The fatal delusion that he was a great^dr^matist, 
had taken firm possession of his mind. His failure InFattribflted 
to every cause except the true one. lie complained of the ill- 


will of Garrick, who appear| to have done every thing that abi- 
lity and zeal could do; and who, from selfish motives,, would, of 
course, have been well pleased if Virginia had been as success- 
ful as the Beggar’s Opera. Nay, Crisp complained of the lan- 
guor of the friends whose partiality had given him three benefit- 
nights to which he had no claim. He complained of the injus- 
tice of the spectators, when, in truth, lie ought to have been 
grateful for fheir unexampled patience. He lost his temper and 
spirits, and became a cynic and a hater of mankind. From Lon- 
don he retired to Hampton, and from Hampton to a solitary and 
long-deserted mansion, built on a common in one of the wildest 
tracts of Surrey. No road, not even a sheep-walk, connected 
his lonely dwelling with the abodes of men'. The place of his 
retreat was strictly concealed from- his old associates. In the 
spring he sometimes emerged, and was seen at exhibitions and 
concerts in London. But he soon disappeared, and hid himself, 
with no society but his books, in his dreary hermitage. He sur- 
vived his failure about thirty years. A new generation sprang up 
around him. No memory of his bad verses remained among men. 
How completely the world had lost sight of, him, will appear from 
a single circumstance. We looked for his name in a copious Dic- 
tionary of ^Dramatic Authors published ^hile he was alive, 
and we found only that Mr Samuel Crisp, of the 'Custom-house, 
had written a play' called Virginia, acted in 1754. To the last, 
however, the unhappy man continued to brood over the injustice 
of the manager and the pit, and tried to convince himself « and’ 
yoL. Lxxvi. no. cliv, ' 2 m 
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others that he had ^nissei the highest literary honours, only 
Tjedause he had omitted some fine passages in compliance with 
Garrick's judgment. Alas, for human nature ! that the wounds 
of v&hity .aKtfuld smart and %lecd so much longer than the 
wonhdff .of affiectiorf I Few people, we believe, whose nearest 
frl e#ds and relations died in 1754, had any acute feeling of the 
jWss ill 1782. Dear sisters and favourite daughters, and brides 
, pnatfphed away before the honeymoon was passed, had been for- 
’ gotten* ibr were remembered only with a tranquil regret. But 
Samuel Crisp was still mourning for his tragedy, like Rachel 
weeping for her children, and would not be comforted. ‘ Never,* 
such was his language twenty-eight years after his disaster, 
c never give up or alter a tittle unless it perfectly coincides with 
1 your own inward feelings. I can say this to my sorrow and 
* my cost. But, mum I * Soon after these words were written, his 
life — a life which might have been eminently useful and happy — 
cnd^d in the same gloom in which, during more than a quarter 
of a century, it had been passed. We have thought it worth 
while to rescue from oblivion this curious fragment of literary 
history. It seems to us at once ludicrous, melancholy, and full 
of instruction. 

Crisp was an old and very intimate friend of the Burneys. To 
them alone was confided the name of the desolate old hall in 
which he hid himself like a wild beast in a den. For them were 
reserved such remains of his humanity as had survived the failure 
of his play. Frances Burney he regarded as his daughter. He 
called her his Fannikin, and she in . return called him her dear 
Daddy. , In truth, he seems to have done much more than her 
real father for the development of her intellect ; for though he 
was a bad poet, he was a scholar, a thinker, and an excellent 
counsellor. He -was particularly fond of Dr Burney’s concerts. 
They had, indeed, been commenced at his suggestion, and when 
he visited London he constantly attended them. But when he 
grew old, and when gout, brought on partly by mental irritation, 
dbnfincd him to his retreat, lie was desirous of having a glimpse 
of that gay and brilliant world from which he was exiled, and 
lie pressed Fannikin to send him full accounts of her father’s 
evening parties. A few of her letters to him have been pub- 
lished ; and it is impossible to read them withbut discerninglh 
them all the powers which afterwards produced Evelina and Ce- 
cilia, tMb quickness in catching every odd peculiarity di cha- 
racter and nfanner, the skill in grouping, the humour, often 
richly ^>mic, sometimes even farcical. 

Fanny’s propensity to novel-writing had for a time been kept 
down. It now rose up stronger than ever. The heroes and heroine^ 
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of the tales which had perished In the* flames, Were Still present to 
the eye of her mind. One favourite story, iri particular, haunted 
herimagination. It was about a certain Caroline. Evelyn, a beautiful 
damsel who made an unfortunate love match, and died; leaving ah 
infant daughter. Frances began to image to herself the Various 
scenes, tragic and comic, through which the poor motherless girl* 
highly connected on one side, meanly connected on the other, might 
have to pass. A crowd of unreal beings, good and bad, grave 
and ludicrous, surrounded the pretty, timid, young orphan ; a 
coarse sea-captain ; an ugly insolent fop, blazing in a superb 
court-drcss $ another fop, as ugly and as insolent, but lodged on 
Snow- Hill, and tricked out in second-hand finely for the Hampstead 
ball ; an old woman, all wrinkles and rouge, flirting her fan with 
the air of a Miss of seventeen, and screaming in a dialect made 
up of vulgar French and vulgar English ; a poet lean and ragged, 
with a broad Scotch accent. By degrees these shadows acquired 
stronger and stronger consistence : the impulse which urged 
Frances to write became irresistible ; and the result was the 
history of Evelina. 

Then came, naturally enough, a wish, mingled with many 
fears, to appear before the public 3 for, timid as Frances was, and 
bashful, and altogether unaccustomed to hear her own praises, 
it is clear that she wanted neither a strong passion for distinction, 
nor a just confidence in her own powers. • Her scheme was to be* 
come, if possible, a candidate for fame without running any risk 
of disgrace. She had not money to bear the expense of printing. 
It was therefore necessary that some bookseller should be induced 
to take the risk ; and such a bookseller was not readily found. 
Dodsley refused even to look at the manuscript unless he were 
trusted with the name of the author. A publisher in Fleet Street, 
named Lowndes, * was more ‘complaisant. Some correspondence 
took place between this person and Miss Burney, who took the 
name of Grafton, and desired that the letters addressed toiler might 
be left at the Orange Coffee-House. But, before the bargain was 
finally struck, Fanny thought it her duty to obtain her father’s 
consent. She told* him that she had written a book, that she 
wished to have his permission to publish it anonymously, but 
that she hoped that he would not insist upon seeing it. What 
followed may serve to illustrate what we meant when we said 
that Dr Burney ' was as bad a father as so good-hearted a man 
could possibly be. It never seems to have crossed his mind 
that Fanny was about to take a step on which the whole happi- 
ness of her life might depend, a step which might raise Mir to an 
honourable eminence, or cover her with ridicule and contempt. 
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Several people had already been trusted, and strict concealment 
was therefore not to be expected. On so grave an occasion, it 
was surely his duty to give his best counsel to his daughter, to 
win her confidence, to prevent lier from exposing herself if her 
book were a bad one, and, if it were a good one, to see that the 
terms which she made with the publisher were likely to be bene- 
ficial to her. Instead of this, he only stared, burst out a laugh- 
ing, kissed her, gave her leave to do as she liked, and never even 
asked the name of her work v The contract with Lowndes was 
speedily concluded. Twenty pounds were given for the copy- 
right, and were accepted by Tunny with delight. Her father’s 
inexcusable neglect of his duty, happily caused her no worse evil 
than the loss of twelve or fifteen hundred pounds. 

After many delays Evelina appeared in January 1778. Poor 
Fanny was sick with terror, and durst hardly stir out of doors. 
Some days passed before any thing was heard of the book. It 
had, indeed, nothing but its own merits to push it into public fa- 
vour. Its author was unknown. The house by which it was 
published, was not, we believe, held in high estimation. No 
body of partisans had been engaged to applaud. The better 
class of readers expected little from a novel about a young lady’s 
entrance into the world. There was, indeed, at that time a dis- 
position among the most respectable people to condemn novels 
generally : nor was this disposition by any means without excuse; 
for works of that sort were then almost always silly, and very 
frequently wicked. 

Soon* however, the first faint accents of praise began to be 
heard. The keepers of the circulating libraries reported that 
every body was asking for .Evelina, and that some person had 
guessed Anstey to be the author. Then came a favourable no- 
tice in the London lleview ; then another still more favourable 
in the Monthly. And now the book found its way to tables 
which had seldom been polluted by marble-covered volumes. 
Scholars and statesmen who contemptuously abandoned the crowd 
<* romances to Miss Lydia Languish and Miss Sukey Saunter, 
were not ashamed to own that they could not tear themselves 
away from Evelina. Fine carriages and rifh liveries, not often 
seen east of Temple Bar, were attracted to the publishers shop 
in Fleet ^Street. Lowndes was djiHy questioned about the au- 
thor ; but was himself -as much in the dark as any of the ques- 
tioners. Tim mfystery, however, could not remain a mystery 
long. It wai knoWn to brothers and sisters, 'aunts and cousins : 
and tbjgy w$re far too proud and tjeo happy to be discreet. Dr 
Burney wept over tl^e book in rapture. > Daddy Crisp shook liis 
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fist at his Fannikin in affectionate anger at not having been -ad- 
mitted to her confidence. The truth was whispered to Mrs 
Thrale ; and then it began to spread fast. 

The book had been admired while it was ascribed to men of 
letters long conversant with the world, and accustomed to com- 
position. But when it was known that a reserved, silent young 
woman had produced the best work of fiction that had appeared 
since the death of Smollett, the acclamations were redoubled. 
What she had done was, indeed, extraordinary. But, as usual, 
various reports improved the story till it became miraculous. 
Evelina, it was said, was the work of a girl of seventeen. In- 
credible as this tale was, it continued to be repeated down to our. 
own time. Frances was too honest to confirm it. Probably she 
was too much a woman to contradict it ; and it w T as long before 
any of her detractors thought of this mode of annoyance. Yet 
there was ho want of low minds and bad hearts in the generation 
which witnessed her first appearance. There was the envious 
Kenrick and the savage Wolcot, the asp George Stcevens and 
the polecat John Williams. It did not, however, occur to them 
to search the parish-register of Lynn, in order that they might 
he able to twit a lady with having concealed her age. That truly 
chivalrous exploit was reserved for a had writer of our own time, 
whose spite she had provoked by not furnishing him with mate- 
rials for a worthless edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, some 
sheets of which our readers have doubtless seen round parcels of 
better books. 

But we must return to our story. The triumph was complete. 
The timid and obscure girl found herself on the highest pinnacle 
of fame. Great men, on whom she had gazed at a distance with 
humble reverence, addressed her with admiration, tempered by 
the tenderness due to her sex and age. Burke, Windham, Gib- 
bon, Reynolds, SheridaYi, were among her most ardent eulogists. 
Cumberland acknowledged her meiit, after his fashion, by biting 
his lips and wriggling in his chbir whenever her name was men- 
tioned. But it was at Streatham that she tasted, in tlm highest 
perfection, the sw^ts of flattery, mingled with the sweets of 
friendship. Mrs Tmale, then at ifce height of prosperity and po- 
pularity — with gay spirits^ quick wit, showy though superficial 
acquirements, pleasing thobgh not refined manners, Ijkingulariy 
amiable temper, and a loving heart — felt towards Fanny as towards 
a younger sister. With the Thrales Johnson was ^domesticated. ^ 
He was an old friend of Dr Burney ; but he had probably taken ^ 
little notice of Dr Burney’s daughters, and Fanny, jpe imagine, 
bad never in her life dared to speak to him* unless to ask whether 
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he wanted a nineteenth or a twentieth cup of tea. He was 
charmed by her tale, and preferred it to the novels of Fielding, 
to whom, indeed, he had always been grossly unjust. He did 
not, indeed, carry his partiality so far as to place Evelina by the 
side of Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison ; yet he said* that 
his little favourite had done enough to have made even llichard- 
son feel uneasy. With Johnson’s cordial approbation of the book 
was mingled a fondness, half gallant half paternal, for the writer ; 
and this fondness his age and character entitled him to show 
without restraint. He began by putting her hand to his lips. 
But soon he clasped her in his huge arms, and implored her to 
be a good girl. She was his pet, his dear love, his dear little 
Burney, his little character-monger. At one time, he bioke forth 
in praise of the good taste of her caps. At another time, he 
insisted on teaching her Latin. That, with all his coarseness 
and irritability, he was a man of sterling benevolence, has long 
been acknowledged. But how gentle and endearing his deports 
ment could be, was not known till the Recollections of Madame 
D’Arblay were published. 

We have mentioned a few of the most eminent of those who 
paid their homage to the author of Evelina. The crowd of 
inferior admirers would require a catalogue as l&ng as that in the 
second book of the Iliad. In that catalogue would be Mrs 
Cholmondeley, the sayer of odd things, and Seward, much given 
to yawning, and Baretti, who slew the man in the Haymarket, 
and Paoli, talking broken English, and Langton, taller by the 
head than any other member of the club, and Lady Millar, who 
kept a vase wherein fools were wont to put bad verses, and Jer- 
ningham, who wrote verses fit to be put into the vase of Lady 
Millar, and Dr Franklin — not, as some have dreamed, the great 
Pennsylvanian Dr Franklin, who could not then have paid his 
respects to Miss Burney without much risk of being hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, but Dr Franklin the less — 

A/ag 

fisiuvy ovn rotiog ys offog T eXu/uuimg A/ug, 

uW a sroXi) /xe/wv 

It wou||^iot have been surprising if such success had turned 
even a strong head, and corrupted even a generous and affection- 
ate nature. But. in the Diary, we can find no trace of any feel- 
ing inconsistent with a truly modest and amiable disposition. 
There is. indeed, abundant proof that Frances enjoyed, with an 
intense, tbefogh a troubled, joy, the honours which her genius 
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had won ; but it is equally clear that her happiness sprang from 
the happiness of her father, her sister, and her dear Daddy Crisp. 
While flattered by the great, the opulent, and the learned, 
while followed along the Steyne at Brighton and the Pantiles 
at Tunbridge Wells by the gaze of admiring crowds, her heart 
seems to have been still with the little domestic circle in St 
Martin’s Street. If she recorded with minute diligence all the 
compliments, delicate and coarse, which she heard wherever she 
turned, 6he recorded them for the eyes of two or three persons who 
had loved her from infancy, who had loved her in obscurity, and to 
whom her fame gave the purest and most exquisite delight. 
Nothing can be more unjust than to confound these outpourings 
of a kind heart, sure of perfect sympathy, with the egotism of a 
blue-stocking, who prates to all who come near her about -her 
own novel or her own volume of sonnets. 

It was natural that the triumphant issue of Miss Burney’s 
first venture should tempt her to try a second. Evelina, though 
"it had raised her fame, had added nothing to her fortune. Some 
of her friends urged her to write for the stage. Johnson pro- 
mised to give her his advice as to the composition. Murphy, 
who was supposed to understand the temper of the pit as well as 
any man of his time, undertook to instruct her as to stage-eflect. 
Sheridan declared that he would accept a play from her without 
even reading it Thus encouraged she wrote a comedy named 
The Witlings. Fortunately it was ifever acted or printed. 
We can, we think, easily perceive from the little which is said 
on the subject in the Diary, that The Witlings would have 
been damned, and that Murphy and Sheridan thought so, 
though they were too polite to say so. Happily Frances had a 
friend who was not afraid to give her pain. Crisp, wiser for 
her than he had been for himself, read the manuscript in his 
lonely retreat, and manfully told her that she had failed, that to 
remove blemishes here and there would be useless, that the piece 
had abundance of wit but no interest, that it was bad as a whole, 
that it would remind every reader of the Femmes Sauantes , 
which, strange to jay, she had never read, and that she could 
not sustain so closl a comparisoi^with Mojiere. This opinion, 
in which Dr Burney concurred, was sent to FrancesJn what she 
called 4 a hissing, groaning, cat-calling epistle/ Btt sim bad 
too much sense not to know that it was better to be hissed and 
* cat-called by her Daddy than by a whole sea of heads in the pit 
of Drury- Lane Theatre; and she had too good a heart not to* 
be grateful for so rare an act of friendship. She returned an 
answer which shows how well she deserved to bare a judicious, 
faithful, and affectionate adviser. 4 I intend,’ she wrote, 4 to 
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* console myself for your censure by this greatest proof I have 
‘ ever received of the sincerity, candour, and, let me add, esteem, 

‘ of my dear daddy. And as I happen to love myself rather 
‘more than my play, this consolation is not a very trifling one. 

‘ This, however, seriously I do believe, that when my two dad- 
‘ dies put their heads together to cpncert that hissing, groaning, 

‘ cat-calling epistle they sent me, they felt as sorry for poor little 
‘ Miss Bayes as she could possibly do for herself. You see 1 
‘ do not attempt to repay your frankness with the air of pre- 

* tended carelessness. But, though somewhat disconcerted just 
‘ now, I will promise not to let my vexation live out another 
‘ day. Adieu, my dear daddy ! I won’t be mortified, and I 
‘ won’t be downed; but I will be proud to find I have, out of 
6 my own family, as well as in it, a friend who loves me well 
‘ enough to speak plain truth to me.’ 

Frances now turned from her dramatic schemes to an under- 
taking far better suited to her talents. She determined to write 
a new tale, on a plan excellently contrived for the display of the 
powers in which her superiority to other writers lay. It was in 
truth a grand and various picture-gallery, which presented to 
the eye a long series of men and women, each marked by some 
strong peculiar feature. There were avarice and prodigality, 
the pride of blood and the pride of money, morbid restlessness 
and morbid apathy, frivolous garrulity, supercilious silence, a 
Democritus to laugh at every thing, and a Heraclitus to lament 
over every thing. The work proceeded fast, and in twelve 
months was completed. It wanted something of the simplicity 
which had been among the most attractive charms of Evelina; 
but it furnished ample proof that the four years which had elap- 
sed since Evelina appeared, had not been unprofitably spent. 
Those who saw Cecilia in manuscript pronounced it the best 
novel of the age. Mrs Thrale laughed and wept over it. Crisp 
was even vehement in applause, and offered to insure the rapid 
and complete success of the book for half a crown. What Miss 
Barney received for the copyright is not mentioned in the 
Diary ; but we have observed several expressions from which 
we infer that the sum was considerable. That the sale would 
be great Mbody could doubt ; and Frances now had shrewd and 
experienceu advisers, who would not suffer her to wrong herself. 
We have been told that the publishers gave her two thousand 

1 rounds, and we have no doubt that they might have given a stilf 
arger sum without being losers. 

- Cecilia was published in the summer of 1782. The curiosity 
of the town was intense. We have been informed by persons 
who remember those days, that no romance of Sir Walter Scott 
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was more impatiently awaited, or more eagerly snatched from 
the counters of the booksellers. High as public expectation 
was, it was amply satisfied ; and Cecilia was placed, by gene- 
ral acclamation, among the classical novels of England. 

Miss Burney was now thirty. Her youth had been singularly 
prosperous; but clouds soon began to gather over that clear 
and radiant dawn. Events deeply painful to a heart so kind as 
that of Frances, followed each other in rapid succession. • She 
was first called upon to attend the death-bed of her be3t friend, 
Samuel Crisp. When she returned to St Martin’s .Street, after 
performing this melancholy duty, she was appalled by hearing that 
Johnson had been struck with paralysis; and, not many months 
later, she parted from him for the last time with solemn tenderness. 
He wished to look on her once more ; and on the day before his 
death she long remained in tears on the stairs leading to his bed- 
room, in the hope that she might he called in to receive his bless- 
ing. But he was then sinking fast, and, though he sent her an 
affectionate message, was unable to see her. But this was not 
the worst. There are separations far more cruel than those 
which are made by death. Frances might w r eep with proud affec- 
tion for Crisp and Johnson. She had to blush as well as to weep 
for Mrs Thrale. 

Life, however, still smiled upon her. Domestic happiness, 
friendship, independence, leisure, letters, all these things were 
hers ; and she flung them all away. 

Among the distinguished persons to whom Miss Burney had 
been introduced, none appears to have stood higher in her regard 
than Mrs Delany. This lady was an interesting and venerable 
relique of a past age. Slu- was the niece of George Granville 
Lord Lansdownc, who, in his youth, exchanged verses and 
compliments with Edmund Waller, and wdio was a mong the 
first to applaud the opening talents of Pope. She had married 
Dr Delany, a man known to his contemporaries as a profound 
scholar and an eloquent preacher, but remembered in our time 
chiefly as one of the small circle in which the fierce spirit of 
S#ift, tortured by disappointed ambition, by remorse, and by the 
approaches of madness, sought for amusement and repose. 
Doctor Delany had long been dead. His widowg^hobly de- 
scended, eminently accomplished, and retaining, in^lpite of the 
infirmities of advanced age, the vigour of her faculties and the 
^serenity of her temper, enjoyed and deserved the favour of the 
royal family. She had a pension of three hundred a-year ; and 
a house at Windsor, belonging to the crown, had been fitted up 
for her accommodation. At this house the King and Queen 
sometimes called, and found a very natural pleasure hi thus 
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catching an Occasional glimpse of the private life of English 
families. 

• In December 1785, Miss Burney was on a visit to Mrs De- 
lany at Windsor. The dinner was over. The old lady was 
taking a nap. Her grand-niece, a little girl of seven, was 
playing at some Christmas game with the visiters, when the 
door opened, and a stout gentleman entered unannounced, with 
a stajp on his breast, and ‘ What ? what? what ?’ in his mouth. 
A cry of ‘ The King ’ was set up. A general scampering fol- 
lowed. Miss Burney owns that she could not have been more- 
terrified if she had seen a ghost. But Mrs Delany came for- 
ward to pay her duty to her royal friend, and* the disturbance 
was quieted, Frances was then presented, and underwent a long 
examination and cross-examination about all that she had writ- 
ten and all that she meant to write. The Queen soon made 
her appearance, and his Majesty repeated, for the benefit of hjj 
consort, the information which he had extracted from Miss Bur- 
ney. The good-nature of the royal pair might have softened 
even the authors of the Probationary Odes, and could not but 
be delightful to a young lady who had been brought up a Tory. 
In a few days the vi§it was repeated. Miss Burney was more 
at ease than before. His Majesty, instead of seeking for in- 
formation, condescended to imparfc it, and passed sentence on 
many great writers, English and foreign. Voltaire he pro- 
nounced a monster. Rousseau he liked rather better. ‘ But 

* was there ever,' he cried, c such stuff as great part of Shak- 

* speare ? Only one must not say so. But what think you ? 

6 What? Is there not sad stuff ? What? What?’ 

The next day Frances enjoyed the privilege of listening to 
some equally valuable criticism uttered by the Queen touch- 
ing Goethe and Klopstock, and might have learned an impor- 
tant lesson of economy from the mode in which her Majesty’s 
library had been formed. c I picked the book up on a stall,’ said 
the Queen. < Oh, it is amazing what good books there are on 
Mrs Delany, who seems to have understood from these 
words that her Majesty was in the habit of exploring the booths 
of Moorfields and Holywell Street in person, could not suppress 
an exclamation of surprise. 6 Why,’ said the Queen, * I don't 
( pick them up myself. But I have a servant very clever ; and, 

* if they are not to be had at the booksellers, they are not for 

* me more than for another.’ Miss Burney describes this con# 
vernation as delightful; and, indeed, we cannot wonder that, 
with bar literary tastes, she should be delighted at hearing in 
how magnificent a manner the greatest lady in the land encou- 
raged literature. 
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The truth is, that Frances was fascinated by the condescend- 
ing kindness of the two great personages to whom she had been 
presented. Her father was even more infatuated than herself. • 
The result was a step of which wc cannot think with patience, 
but which, recorded as it is, with all its consequences, in these 
volumes, deserves at least this praise, that it has furnished a 
most impressive warning. 

A German lady of the name of Haggerdorn, one of the keepers 
of the Queen's robes, retired about this time ; and her Majesty 
offered the vacant post to Miss Burney. When we consider that 
Miss Burney was decidedly the most popular writer of fictitious 
narrative then living, that competence, if not opulence, was with- 
in her reach, and that she was more than usually happy in her 
domestic circle, and when we compare the sacrifice which she 
was invited to make with the remuneration which was held out 
to her, we are divided between laughter and indignation. 

What was demanded of her was, that she should consent to be 
almost as completely separated from her family and friends as if 
she had gone to Calcutta, and almc&t as close a prisoner as if 
she had been sent to jail for a libel ; that with talents which had 
instructed and delighted the highest living minds, she should 
now be employed only in mixing snuff and sticking pins ; that 
she should be summoned by ^ waiting-woman’s bell to a waiting- 
woman’s duties ; that she should pass her whole life under the 
restraints of a paltry etiquette, should sometimes fast till she was 
ready to swoon with hunger, should sometimes stand till her 
knees gave way with fatigue ; that she should not dare to speak 
or move without considering how her mistress might like her 
words and gestures. Instead of thgse distinguished men and 
women, the flower of all political parties, with whom she had been 
in the habit of mixing oil terms of equal friendship, she was to 
have for her perpetual companion the chief keeper of the robes, 
an old hag from Germany, of mean understanding, of insolent 
manners, and of temper which, naturally savage, had now been 
exasperated by disease. Now and then, indeed, poor Frances 
might console herself for the loss o( Burke’s and Windham’s 
society, by joining in the ‘ celestial colloquy sublime’ pf his 
Majesty's Equerries. ^ 

. And wfcat was the consideration for which she was*to sell her- 
self into this slavery ? A peerage in her own right ? A pension 
<*)f two thousand a-year for life? A seventy-four for hpr brother 
in the navy ? A deanery for her Brother in the Church ? Not bo. 
The price at which she was valued was her board, her lodging, the 
attendance of a man-servant, and two hundred pounds a«year. v 

The man who, even when hard pressed by hunger, sells hil; 
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birthright for a mess of pottage, is unwise. But what shall we 
say of him who parts with his birthright, and does not get even 
the pottage in return ? It is not necessary to enquire whether 
opulence bean adequate compensation for $he sacrifice of bodily 
and mental freedom; for Frances Burney paid for leave to be 
a prisoner and a menial. It was evidently' understood as one of 
the ternis of her engagement, that, while she was a member of 
the royal household, she was not to appear before the public as an 
author : and, even had there been no such understanding,* her 
avocations were such as left her no leisure for any considerable 
intellectual effort. That her place was incompatible with her liter- 
ary pursuits, was indeed frankly acknowledged by the King when 
she resigned. * She has given up*,’ he said, 4 five years of her 
pen.* That during those five -years shetnight, without painful 
exertion — without any exertion that would not have been a plea- 
sure — have earned enough to buy an annuity for life much larger 
than the precarious salary which she received at court, is quite 
certain. The same income, too, which in St Martin’s Street 
would have afforded her every comfort, must have been found 
scanty at St James’s.^ We cannot venture to speak confidently 
of the price of millinery and jewellery.; but we are greatly de- 
ceived if a lady who had to attend .Queen Charlotte on jnany 
public occasions, could possibly save a farthing out of a salary 
of two hundred a-year. -The principle of the arrangement was, 
in short, simply this, that Frances Burney should become a slave, 
and should be rewarded by* being made a beggar. 

With what object their Majesties brought her to their palace, 
we must own ourselves unabjfe to conceive. Their pbject could not 
•fie to encourage her literary exertions ; for they took her from a 
situation in which it was almost certain that she would write,’ and 
putdier into a situation in which it was impossible for her to write. 
Their object could not be to promote her pecuniary interest ; for 
they took her fcom a situation where she was likely to Jjecorte’ 
gw eh, and put her into a situation *in which she could ;not but con- 
tinue poor. Their cfbject could not be to obtain an eminently 
useful .waiting-maid ; for ifc is* clear that, though ’Miss Burney was 
the only woman of fccr time who could have described the death of 
Harrel, thousands might haye been found 'more .expert in tying 
ribands and filling snuff-boxes.* To grant her a pension on the 
teivil list would have been an’acfr of judicious liberality, honourable 
to the court. . If this was impracticable, the next best thing was 
to let her alone. That the King and Queen meant her nothing but 
kindness, w& do not in the least doubt. But their kindness was 
the kindness of persons raised high above the massif mankind, 
accustomed % be addressed with profound deference, accus- ■ 
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tomed to see all who approach them mortified, by their coldness 
and elated by their smiles. They fancied that to be noticed by 
them, to be near them, to serve them, was in itself a kind of hap- 
piness ; and that Frances Barney ought to be full of gratitude for 
being permitted to purchase, by the surrender of health, wealth, 
freedom, domestic affection, and literary fame, the privilege of 
standing behind a royal chair, and holding a pair of royal gloves. 

And who can blame them? Who can wonder, that Princes 
should be under such a delusion, when they are encouraged in 
it by the very persons who suffer from it most cruelly ? Was it 
to be expected that George the Third and Queen Charlotte 
should understand the interest of Frances Burney better, or pro- 
mote it with more zeal, than herself and her father ? No decep- 
tion was practi^d. The conditions of the house of bondage 
were set foith with all simplicity. The hook was presented 
without a bait ; the net was spread in sight of the bird. And 
the naked hook was greedily swallowed ; and the silly bird made 
haste to entangle herself in the net. 

It is not strange indeed that an invitation to fcourt should have 
caused a" fluttering in the bosom of an ^experienced woman. 
But it was the duty of the parent to watch over the child, and to 
showjidr that on the one side were only infantine vanities and 
chimerical hopes, on the other liberty, peace of mind, affluence, 
social enjoyments, honourable distinctions. Strange to say, ^he 
only hesitation was on the part of Frances. Dr Burney was 
tiansported oilt of himself with delight. Not such are the rap- 
tures of a Circassian lather who has sold liis pretty daughter well 
to a Turkish slave-merchant. YetrDr Burney "was mi amiable 
man, a man of good ^abilities, a maffiwho had seen much of tlie* 
world. But he seems to have thought that going to court was 
like going to 'heaven ; that to see Princes and Princesses was a 
kind of beatific vision; that the exquisite felicity enjoyed by* 
royal persons was not confined to themselves, but was commu- 
nicated by some mysterious efflux or reflection £o all whp weatife 
suffered to stand at their tbifettes, or to bear* their trains. I^r 
overruled all his daughter’s objectibns and himself * escorted her 
to her prison.* The door closed. The key was turned. ..She, 
looking back with tender regret on all that she had left, and 
forward with anxiety and terror to *the new life on which she was 
entering, was unable to speak or stand ; and he went on bis way 
homeward rejoicing iu her marvellous prosperity* 

And now began a slavery ^>f live years, of five years taken 
from the best part of life, and wasted in menial drudgery or in 
recreations duller* than even, menial drudgery, under galling Re- 
straints and amidst unfriendly or uninteresting companions The 
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. history of an ordinary day was this i Miss Burney had to rise 
and dres? herself early, that she might be ready to answer the 
royal bell, which rang at half after seven. Till about eight she 
attended in the Queen’s dressing-room, and had the honour of 
lacing her august mistress’s stays, and of putting on the hoop, 
gown, and neck-handkerchief. The morning was chiefly spent in 
rummaging drawers and laying fine clothes in their proper places. 
Then the Queen was to be powdered and dressed for the day. 
Twice a week her majesty’s hair was curled and craped; and this 
operation appears to have added a^ full hour to the business of 
the toilette. It was generally thre'e before Miss Burney was at 
liberty. Then she had two hours at her own disposal. To 
these hours we owe great part of her Diary. At five she had to 
attend her colleague, Madame Sch'wellenberg, a hateful old toad- 
eater, as illiterate as a chambermaid, as prouH as a whole Ger- 
man Chapter, rude, peevish, unable to bear solitude, unable to 
conduct herself with common decency in society. With this de- 
lightful associate Frances Burney had to dine, and pass the even- 
ing. The pair generally remained together from five to eleven ; 
and often had no other company the whole time, except during 
the hour from eight to nine, when the Equerries came to tea. If 
poor Frances attempted* to escape to her own apartment, and to 
forget her wretchedness over a book, the execrable old woman 
railed and stormed, and complained that she was neglected. Yet, 
when- Frances stayed, she was constantly assailed with insolent 
reproaches. Literary . fame /was, in the eyes or the Garman 
crone, a blemish, a proof that the person who enjoyed it 
was meanly born, and oq$ bf the pale of good society. AH 
"her scanty stock of broken English was employed to express 
the contempt with which she regarded the 'author of Evelina and 
Cecilia. Frances detested cards, and indeed knew nothing about 
them ; but she soon found that the least miserable way of pass- 
ing an .evening with Madame Schwellenberg was at the card- 
Hftble, and consented, with patient sadness, to give hours, orincdi 
might have called forth the laughter and the tears of many gene- 
rations, to the king of clubs and the knave of spades. Between 
eleven and twelve the bell rang again. Miss Burney had to pass 
twenty minutes or half an hour in jindressing the Queen, and 
tvas then at liberty to retire, and dreairf that she was chatting 
with her brother by "the quiet hearth in St Martin’s Street, that 
she was the centre of an admiring assemblage at Mrs Crewe’s, 
that Burke was’ calling her the first woman of the age, or that 
Dilly Was giving her a cheque for two thousand guineas. 

Meh, we must Suppose, are less patient thdn women ; for we 
are utterly al a loss to conceive- how any human being could 
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endure each a life, while there remained a vacant garret in Grub . 
Street, a crossing in want of a sweeper, a parish workhouse, 
or a parish vault. . And it was for such a life that Francef BuN 
ney had given up liberty and peace, a happy fireside, attached 
friends, a wide and splendid circle of acquaintance, intellectual 
pursuits iti which she was qualified to excel, and the sure hope 
’of what to her would have been affluence. 

There is nothing new under the .sun. The last great master 
of Attic ^eloquence and Attic wit, has left us a forcible and touch- 
ing description of the misery of a man of letters, who, lured by 
hopes similar to those of Frances, had ehtered the service of one 
of the magnates of Rome: — * Unhappy that 1 am/ cries the 
victim of his own childish ambition, 4 would nothing content 
4 me but that I must leave mifie old pursuits and mine old com- 
4 panions, and tlid life which was without care, and the sleep 
4 which had no limit save mine own pleasure, and the walks 
4 which I was free to take where I listed, and fling myself into 

* the lowest pit of a dungeon like this ? And, O God ! for 
4 what ? Is this the bait which enticed me ? Was there no way 

* by which I might have enjoyed in freedom comforts even 
6 greater than those which I now earn by servitude ? Like a 
4 lion which has been made so tame thatrmen may lead him about 
4 with a thread, I am dragged up &nd down, with broken and 
4 humbled spirit, at the heels of those to whom, in mine own do- 
4 main, I should have been ail object of awe* and wonder. ' Arid, 

4 wor$t of all/ 1 feel that here I gain.no credit, that here I give 
4 no pleasure. The talents and accomplishments, which charmed 
4 a far different circle, are here out of ^lace. I am rude in the arts 
4 of palaces, and can ill bear comparison with those whose calling, 

4 from their youth up, has been td flatter and to sue. Have I 
4 then, two lives, that, aftet l have wasted one in the service of 
4 others, there may yet remain to me a second, which I may live 
4 unto myself?’ 

Now and then, indeed, events occurred which disturbed thto 
wretched monotony of Frances Burney’s life. The courj; moved 
from Kew to Windsor, and from Windsor back to Kew. One 
dull coloifbl went out of waiting, and another dull colonel catne 
into waiting. An impertinent servant made a. blunder about 
tea, and caused a misunderstanding between the gentlettrifci and 
the ladies. A half-witted French Protesfant minister talked . 
oddly about conjugaPfidelity. An’ unlucky member of the house- 
hold mentioned a* passage in the Morning Herald reflecting dll 
the Queen, and forthwith Madame Schwellcnberg began td 
storm in bad English, and told him that he made her 4 what yotl 
call perspire ! * * . 
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A more important occurrence was the royal visit to Oxford. 
Miss Burney went in the Queen’s train to Nuneham, was utterly 
neglected there in the crowd, and could with difficulty find a 
servant to show the way to her bed- room, or a hairdresser to 
arrange her curls. She hud the honour of entering Oxford in 
the last of a long string of carriages which formed the royal pro- 
cession, of walking after the Queen all day through refectories 
and chapels, and of standing, half-dead with fatigue and hunger, 
while her august mistress was seated at an excellent cold colla- 
tion. At Magdalene College, Frances was left for a moment in 
a parlour, where she sank down on a chair. A good-natured 
Equerry saw that she was exhausted, and shared with her some 
apricots and bread, which he had wisely put into his pockets. 
At that moment the door opened ; the Queen entered ; the 
wearied attendants sprang up ; the bread and fruit were hastily 
concealed. 4 .1 found/ says poor Miss Burney, 4 that our appe- 
4 tites were to be supposed annihilated, at the same moment that 
4 our strength was to be invincible.* 

Yet Oxford, seen even under such disadvantages, 4 revived in 
4 her/ to use her own words, 4 a consciousness to pleasure which 
4 had long lain nearly dormant/ She forgot, during one mo- 
ment, that she was a waiting-maid, and felt as a. woman of true 
genius might he expected to feel amidst venerable remains of 
antiquity, beautiful works of art, vast repositories of knowledge, 
and memorials of the illustrious dead. Had she still been what 
she was before her father induced her to take the most fatal step 
of her life, we can easily imagine what pleasure* she would have 
derived from a visit to the noolest of English cities. She might, 
indeed, have been forced tit) travel in a hack-chaise, and might 
not have worn so fine a gown of Chambery gauze as that in 
which she tottered after the royal party ; but with what delight 
would she have then paced the cloisters of Magdalene, compared 
the antique gloom of Merton with the splendour of Christ Church, 
and looked down from the dome of , the Kadcliffe Library on the 
U|agnificent sea of turrets and battlements below ! How gladly 
would learned men have laid aside for a few hours Pindar’s Odes 
and Aristotle’s Ethics, to* escort the author of Cecilia from pol- 
lege to college ? What neat little banquets would she have 
founds set out in their monastic cells? With what eagerness 
would pictures, medals, and illuminated missals have been brought 
forth from the most mysterious cabinets for her .amusement ? 
How much she would have had to hear and to tell about John- 
son as she walked over Pembroke, and about Reynolds in the 
ante-chapel of New College ! But these indulgences were not 
for one who had sold herself into bondage. 
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About eighteen months after the visit to Oxford, another 
event diversified the wearisome life" which Frances led at court. 
Warren Hastings was brought to the bar of the House of Peers. 
The Queen and Princesses were present when the trial com- 
menced, and Miss Burney was permitted to attend. During the 
subsequent proceedings a day-rule for the same purpose 'was oc- 
casionally granted to her; for the Queen took the strongest 
interest in the trial, and, when she could not go herself to West- 
minster Hall, liked to receive a report of what passed from a per- 
son who had singular powers of observation, and who was, more- 
over, personally acquainted with some of the most distinguished 
managers. The portion of the Diary which relates to this cele- 
brated proceeding is lively and picturesque. Yet we read it, we 
own, with pain ; for it seems to us to prove that the fine under- 
standing of Frances Burney was beginning to feel the pernicious 
influence of a mode of life which is as incompatible with health 
of mind as the air of the Pomptine marshes with health of body. 
From the first day she espouses the cause of Hastings with a pre- 
sumptuous vehemence and acrimony quite inconsistent with the 
modesty and suavity of her ordinary deportment. She shudders 
when Burke enters the Hall at the head of the Commons. She 
pronounces him the cruel oppressor of an innocent man. She is 
at a loss to conceive how the managers can look at the defendant, 
and not blush. Windham comes to her from the manager's box, 
to offer her refreshment. 4 But,’ says she, 4 I could not break 
4 bread with him.' Then, again, she exclaims — 4 Ah, Mr Windham, 

4 how came you -ever engaged in so cruel, so unjust a cause ?’ 4 Mr 
4 Burke saw me,’ she says, 4 and he bowed with the most marked 
* civility of manner/ This, be it observed, was just after his 
opening speech, a speech which had produced a mighty effect, and 
which certainly no other orator that ever lived could have made. 

4 My curtsy,’ she continues, 4 was the most ungrateful, distant, 

4 and cold ; I could not do otherwise ; so hurt I felt to see him 
4 the head of such a cause.’ Now, not only had Burke treated 
her with constant kindness, but the very last act which he per-* 
formed on the day on which he was turned out of the Pay-Office, 
about four years before this trial, was to make Dr Burney or- 
ganist of Chelsea Hospital. When, at the Westminster election, 
Dr Burney was divided between his gratitude for this favour and 
his Tory opinions, Burke in the noblest manner disclaimed all 
right to exact a sacrifice of principle^ 4 You. have little or no 
4 obligations to me,’ he wrote ; 4 bqt if you had as many.as I 
4 really wish it were in my power, as it is certainly in my desire, 
4 to lay on you, I hope you do not think me capable of conferring 
4 them, in order to subject your mind or your affairs to a painful 
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( and mischievous servitude/ Was this a man to be uncivilly 
treated by a daughter of Dr Burney, because she chose to differ 
from him respecting ajrast and most complicated question, which 
he had studied deeply during many years, and which she had never 
studied at all ? It is clear from Miss Burney’s own statement, 
that when she behaved so unkindly to Mr Burke, she did not 
even know of what Hastings was accused. One thing, however, 
she must have known, that Burke had been able to convince a 
House of Commons, bitterly prejudiced against him, that the 
charges were well founded ; and that Pitt and Dundas had con- 
curred, with Fox and Sheridan, in supporting the impeachment. 
Surely a woman of far inferior abilities to Miss Burney, might 
have been expected to see that this never could have happened 
unless there had been a strong case against the late Governor- 
General. And there was, as all reasonable men now admit, a 
strong case against him. That theite were great public services 
to be set off against his great crimes, is perfectly true. But his 
services and his crimes were equally unknown to the lady who 
so confidently asserted his perfect innocence, and imputed to his 
accusers, that is to say, to all the greatest men of all parties in 
the state, not merely error, but gross injustice and barbarity. 

She had, it is true, occasionally seen Mr Hastings, and had 
found his manners and conversation agreeable. But surely she 
could not be so weak as to infer from the gentleness of his de- 
portment in a drawing-room, that he was incapable of committing 
a great state crime, under the influence of ambition and revenge. 
A silly Miss, fresh from a boarding-school, might fall into such 
a mistake ; but the woman who had drawn the character of Mr 
Monckton should have known better. 

The truth is, that she had been too long at Court.. She was 
sinking into a slavery worse than that of the body. The iron 
was beginning to enter into the soul. Accustomed during many 
months to watch the eye of a mistress, to receive with boundless 
gratitude tbe slightest mark of royal condescension, to feel 
^etched at every symptom of royal displeasure, to associate only 
with spirits long tamed and broken in, she was degenerating into 
something fit for her place. Queen Charlotte was a violent par- 
tisan ot Hastings ; had received presents from him, and had so 
far departed from the severity of her virtue as to lend her coun- 
tenance to his wife, whose conduct had certainly been as repre- 
hensible as that of any of the frail beauties who were then rigidly 
excluded from the English Court. The King, it was well known, 
took the same side. To the King and Queen all the members 
of the household looked submissively for guidance. The im- 
peachment, therefore, was an atrocious persecution ; the mana- 
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gers were rascals ; the defendant was the most deserving, and 
the worst used man in the kingdom. This was the cant of the 
whole palace, from Gold Slick in Waiting, down to the Table- 
Deckers and Yeomen of the Silver Scullery; and Miss Burney- 
canted like the rest, though in livelier toues, and with less bitter 
feelings. 

The account which she has given of the King’s illness, contains 
much excellent narrative and description, and will, we think, be 
more valued by the historians of a future age than any equal* 
portion of Pepys* or Evelyn's Diaries. That account shows 
also, how affectionate and compassionate her nature was. But 
it shows also, we must say, that her way of life was rapidly 
impairing her pow 7 crs of reasoning, and her sense of justice. We 
do not mean to discuss, in this place, the question, whether the 
views of Mr Pitt or those of Mr Fox respecting the regency 
were the more correct. It is, indeed, quite needless to discuss 
that question : for the censure of Miss Burney falls alike on Pitt 
and Fox, on majority and minority. She is angry with the House 
of Commons for presuming to enquire whether the King was mad 
or not, and whether there was a chance of his recovering his 
senses. ‘A melancholy day,’ she writes; 4 news bad both at 
4 home and abroad. At home the dear unhappy king still 
4 worse ; abroad new examinations voted of the physicians. 

4 Good heavens! what an insult does this seem from Parliament 
4 tary power, to investigate and bring forth to the world every 
4 circumstance of such a malady as is ever held sacred to secrecy 
4 in the most private families ! Ilow indignant we all feci here, 

4 no words can say/ It is proper to observe, that the motion 
which roused all this indignation at Kew was made by Mr Pitt 
himself; and that, if withstood by Mr Pitt, it would certainly 
have been rejected. We see, therefore, that the loyalty of the 
minister, who was then generally regarded as the most heroic 
champion of his Prince, was lukewarm indeed when compared 
with the boiling zeal which filled the pages of the back-stairs* 
and the women of the bed-chamber. Of the Regency bill, Pitt’s 1 
own bill, Miss Burney speaks with horror. 4 1 shuddered,’ she 
says, 4 to hear it named.’ And again — 4 Oh, how T dreadful will 
4 be the day when that unhappy bill takes place ! I cannot 
4 approve the plan of it.* The truth is, that Mr Pitt, whether 
a wise and upright statesman or not; was a statesman ; and what- 
ever motives lie might have for imposing restrictions on the 
regent, felt that in some way or other there must be some provi- 
sion made for the execution of some part of the kingly office, or 
that no government would be left in the country. But this was 
a matter of which the household never thought. It never occur- 
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red, as far as we can see, to the Exons and Keepers of the 
Robes, that it was necessary that there should be somewhere 
or other a power in the state to pass laws, to preserve order, to 
pardon criminals, to fill up offices, to negotiate with foreign 
governments, to command the army and navy. Nay, these 
enlightened politicians, and Miss Burney among the rest, seem 
to have thought that any person who considered the subject with 
reference to the public interest, showed himself to be a bad- 
hearted man. Nobody wonders at this in a gentleman-usher; 
hut it is melancholy to see genius sinking into such debase- 
ment. 

During more than two yeais after the King’s recovery, Frances 
dragged on a miserable existence at the palace. The consolations 
which had for a time mitigated the wretchedness of servitude, 
were one by one withdrawn. Mrs Delany, whose society had 
been a great resource when the Court was at Windsor, was now 
dead. One of the gentlemen of the royal establishment, Colo- 
nel Digby, appears to have been a man of sense, of taste, of 
some reading, and of prepossessing manners. Agreeable asso- 
ciates were scarce in the prison-house, and he and Miss Burney 

t were therefore naturally attached to each other. She owns that 
she valued him as a friend ; and it would not have been strange 
if liis attentions had led her to entertain for him a sentiment 
warmer than friendship. He quitted the Court, and married in 
a way which astonished Miss Burney greatly, and which evi- 
dently wounded her feelings, and lowered him in her esteem. 
The palace grew duller and duller; Madame Schwellenberg 
became more and more savage and insolent. And now the 

* health of poor Frances began to give way; and all who saw her 
pale face, her emaciated figure, and her feeble walk, predicted 
that her sufferings would soon be over. 

Frances uniformly speaks of her royal mistress, and of the 
princesses, with respect and affection. The princesses seem to 

• have well deserved all the praise which is bestowed on them in 

% the Diary. They were, we doubt not, most amiable women. 

But ‘ the sweet queen,’ as she is constantly called in these 
volumes, is not by any means an object of admiration to us. She 
had undoubtedly sense enough to know what kind of deportment 
suited her high station, and self-command enough to maintain that 
deportment invariably. She was, in her intercourse with Miss 
Burney, generally gracious and affable, sometimes, when dis- 
pleased, cold and reserved, but never, under any circumstances, 
rude, peevish, or violent. She knew how to dispense, gracefully 
and skilfully, those little civilities which, when paid by a sove- 
reign, are prized at many times their intrinsic value ; how to pay a 
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compliment; how to lend a book; how to ask after a relation. 
But she seems to have been utterly regardless of the comfort, 
the health, the life of her attendants, when her own convenience 
was concerned. Weak, feverish, hardly able to stand, Frances 
had still to rise befofe seven, in order to dress the sweet queen, 
and to sit up till midnight, in order to undress the sweet queen. 
The indisposition of the handmaid could not, and did not, 
escape the notice of her royal mistress. But the established 
doctrine of the Court was, that all sickness was to be considered 
as a pretence until it proved fat#. The only way in which the 
invalid could clear herself from the suspicion of malingering, as 
it is called in the army, was to go on lacing and unlacing, till 
she dropped down dead at the royal feet. 6 This/ Miss Burney 
wrote, when she was suffering cruelly from sickness, watching, 
and labour, 4 is by no means from hardness of heart ; far other- 
4 wise. There is no hardness of heart in any one of them ; but 
4 it is prejudice, and want of personal experience/ 

Many strangers sympathized with the bodily and mental suf- 
ferings of this distinguished woman. All who saw her saw that 
her lrame was sinking, that her heart was breaking. The last, 
it should seem, to observe the change was her father. At length, 
in spite of himself, his eyes were opened. In May 1790, his 
daughter had an interview of three hours with him, the only long 
interview which they had had since he took her to Windsor in 
1786. She told him that she was miserable, that she was worn 
with attendance and want of sleep, that she had no comfort in 
life, nothing to love, nothing to hope, that her family and 
friends were to her as though they were not, and were remem- 
bered by her as men remember the dead. From daybreak to 
midnight the same killing labour, the same recreations, more 
hateful than labour itself, followed each other without variety, 
without any interval of liberty and repose. 

The Doctor was greatly dejected by this news ; but was too 
good-natured a man not to say that, if she wished to resign, his 
house and arms were open to her. Still, however, he could nofr 
bear to remove her from the Court. His veneration for royalty- 
amounted in truth to idolatry. It can be compared only to the 
grovelling superstition of those Syrian devotees who made their 
children pass through the fire to Moloch. When he induced his 
daughter to accept the place of Keeper of the Robes, he enter- 
tained, as she tells us, a hope that some worldly advantage or 
other, not set down in the contract of service, would be the result 
of her connexion with the pottrt. What advantage he expected we 
do not know, nor did he probably know himself. But, whatever 
lie expected, he certainly got nothing. Miss Burney had been 
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lured for board, lodging, and two hundred a-year # Board, 
lodging, am! two hundred a-year, she had duly received. We 
have looked carefully through the Diary, in the hope of finding 
some trace of those extraordinary benefactions on which the 
Doctor reckoned. But we can discover only a promise, never 
performed, of a gown ; and for this promise Miss Burney was 
expected to return thanks, such as might have suited the beggar 
with whom Saint Martin, in the legend, divided his cloak. The 
experience of four years was, however, insufficient to dispel the 
illusion \tfhich had taken possession of the Doctor's mind; and, 
between the dear father and the sweet queen, there seemed to 
be little doubt that some day or other Frances would drop down 
a corpse. Six months had elapsed since the interview between 
the parent and the daughter. The resignation was not sent in. 
The sufferer grew worse and worse. She took bark; but it 
soon ceased to produce a beneficial effect. She was stimulated 
with wine; she was soothed with opium; but in vain. Her 
breath began to fail. The whisper that she was in a decline 
spread through the Court. 'Hie pains in her side became so 
severe that she was forced to crawl from the card-table of the old 
fury to whom she was tethered, three or four times in an evening, 
for the purpose of taking hartshorn. Had she been a negro slave, 
a humane planter would have excused her from woik. But her 
Majesty showed no mercy. Tliricc a day the accursed bell still 
rang ; the Queen was still to be dressed for the morning at seven, 
and' to be dressed for tlie day at noon, and to be undressed at 
eleven at night. 

But there had arisen, in literary and fashionable society, a 
general feeling of compassion for Miss Burney, and of indigna- 
tion against both her father and the Queen. 4 Is it possible/ 
said a great French lady to the Doctor, 6 that your daughter is 
4 in a situation where she is never allowed a holiday ?* * Horace 
Walpole wrote to Frances, to express his sympathy. Boswell, 
boiling over with good-natured rage, almost forced an entrance 
4pto the palace to see her. 4 My dear ma’am, why do you stay ? 
4 It won’t do, ma'am; you must resign; can put up with it 
4 no longer. Some very violent mea$rf||*j|J assure you, will be 
4 taken. We shall address Dr BurnejhW^ft body.' Burke and 
Reynolds, though less noisy, were zealous in the same cause. 
Windham spoke to Dr Burney ; but found him still irresolute. 
4 I will set the Literary Club upon him,' cried Windham; 4 Miss 
4 Burney has some very true admirers there, and I am sure they 
4 will eagerly assist/ Indeed the Burney family seem to have 
been apprehensive that some public affront, such as the Doctor’s 
unpardonable folly, to use the mildest term, had richly deserved, 
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would be put upon him. The medical men spoke out, and 
plainly tola him that his daughter must resign or die. 

At last paternal affection, medical authority, and the voice of 
all London crying shame, triumphed over Doctor Burney’s love 
of courts. He determined that Frances should write a letter of 
resignation. It was with difficulty that, though her life was at 
stake, she mustered spirit to put the paper into the Queen’s 
hands. 4 I could not,’ so runs the Diary, 4 summon courage to 
4 present my memorial — my heart always failed me from seeing 
4 the Queen’s entire freedom from such an expectation. For 
4 though I was frequently so ilf in hef presence that I could 
4 hardly stand, I saw she concluded me, while life remained, in- 
4 evitably hers.’ 

At last with a trembling hand the paper was delivered. Then 
came the storm. Juno, as in the 7Encid, delegated the work of 
vengeance to Alecto. The Queen was cahn and gentle ; but 
Madame Scliwellenberg raved like a maniac in the incurable 
ward of Bedlam. Such insolence! Such ingratitude! Such 
folly ! Would Miss Burney bring utter destruction on herself 
and her family ? Would she throw away the inestimable ad- 
vantage of royal protection ? Would she part with privileges 
which, once relinquished, could never be regained? It was idle 
to talk of health and life. If people could not live in the palace, 
the best thing that could befall theift was to die in it. The resig- 
nation was not accepted. The language of the medical men' 
became stronger and stronger. Doctor Burney’s parental fears 
were fully roused; and he explicitly declared, in a letter meant to 
be shown to the Queen, that his daughter must retire. The 
Schwellenberg raged like a wild-cat. 4 A scene almost horrible 
4 ensued/ says Miss Burney. 4 She was too much enraged for 
4 disguise, and uttered the most furious expressions of indignant 
4 contempt at our proceedings. I am sure she would gladly have 
4 confined us both in the Bastile, had England such a misery, os 
4 a fit place to bring us to ourselves, from a daring so outrageous 
4 against imperial wishes/ This passage deserves notice, as being 
the only one in thdtyDinry, as far as we have observed, which 
shows Miss Burney Jo l|Ure been aware that she was a native of 
a free country, that ll$£*^buld not be pressed for a waiting-maid 
against her will, and that she had just as good a right to live, if 
she chose; in St Martins street, as Queen Charlotte had to live 
at St James’s. 

The Queen promised that, after the next birth-day, Miss Bur- 
ney should be set at liberty. But the promise was ill kept. ; and 
her Majesty showed displeasure at being reminded of it. At 
length Frances was informed that in a fortnight her attendance 
should cease. 4 1 heard this/ she says, 4 with a fearful presenti- 
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4 ment I should surely never go through another fortnight, in so 
4 weak and languishing and painful a state of health, • • As the 
4 time of separation approached, the Queen’s cordiality rather di- 
4 minished, and traces of internal displeasure appeared sometimes, 

4 arising from an opinion I ought rather to have struggled on, 

4 live or die, than to quit her.. Yet I am sure she saw how poor 
4 was my own chance, except by a change in the mode of life, 

4 and at least ceased to wonder, though she could not approve.* 
Sweet Queen I What noble candour, to admit that the unduti- 
fulness of people who did not think the honour of adjusting her 
tuckers worth the sacrifice of their own lives, was, though highly 
criminal, not altogether unnatural 1 

We perfectly understand her Majesty’s contempt for the lives 
of others where her own pleasure was concerned. But what 
pleasure she can have found in having Miss Burney about her, it 
is not so easy to comprehend. That Miss Burney was an emi- 
nently skilful keeper of the robes is not very probable. Few 
women, indeed, had paid less attention to dress. Now and 
then, in the course of five years, she had been asked to read aloud 
or to write a copy of verses. But better readers might easily 
have been found : and her verses were worse than even the Poet- 
Laureate’s Birth-day Odes. Perhaps that economy which was 
among her Majesty’s most cqpspicuous virtues, had something to 
do with her opnduct on this occasion. Miss Burney had never 
hinted that she expected a retiring pension ; and indeed would 
gladly have given the little that she had for freedom. But her 
Majesty knew what the public thought, and what became her 
dignity. She- could not for very shame suffer a woman of distin- 
guished genius, who had quitted a lucrative career to wait on 
her, who had served her faithfully for a pittance during five 
years, and whose constitution had been impaired by labour and 
watching, to leave the Court without some mark of royal liber- 
ality. George the Third, who, on all occasions where Miss Bur- 
ney was concerned, seems to have behaved like an honest, good- 
%iatured gentleman, felt this, and said plaply that she was en- 
titled to a provision. At length, in return for all the misery 
which she had undergone, and for the health which she had 
sacrificed, an annuity of one hundred pounds was granted to her, 
dependent on the Queen’s pleasure. 

Then the prison was opened, and Frances was free once more. 
Johnson, as Burke observed, might- have added a striking page 
to his poem on the Vanity of Human Wishes, if he had lived to 
see his little Burney as she went into the palaOe and as she came 
out of it. 

The pleasures, so long untasted, of liberty, of friendship, of 
domestic affection, were almost too acute for her shattered frame. 
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But happy days and tranquil nights soon restored the health 
iwhich the Queen’s toilette and Madame Schwellenberg’s card- 
table had impaired. Kind and anxious faces surrounded the 
invalid. Conversation the most polished and brilliant revived 
her spirits. Travelling was recommended to her; and she ram- 
bled by e*asy journeys from cathedral to cathedral, and from 
watering-place to watering-place. She crossed the New Forest, 
and visited Stonehenge and Wilton, the cliffs of Lyme, and the 
beautiful valley of Sidmouth. Thence she journeyed by Powder- 
ham Castle, and by the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, to Bath, 
and from Bath, when the winter was approaching, returned well 
and cheerful to London. There she visited her old dungeon, 
and found her successor already far on the way to the grave, 
and kept to strict duty, from morning till midnight, with a 
sprained ankle and a nervous fever. 

At this time England swarmed with French exiles driven from 
their country by the Revolution. A colony of these refugees 
settled at Juniper Hall in Surrey, not far from Norbury Park, 
where Mr Lock, an intimate friend of the Burney family, resided. 
Frances visited Norbury, and was introduced to the strangers. 
She had strong prejudices against them ; for her Toryism was 
far beyond, we do not say that of Mr Pitt, but that of Mr Reeves ; 
and the inmates of Juniper Hall w.ere all attached to the constitu- 
tion of 1791, and were therefore more detested Jm the Royalists 
of the first emigration than Petion or Marat. Birc such a woman 
as Miss Burney could not long resist th*e fascination of that re- 
markable society.. She had lived with Johnson and Windham, 
with Mrs Montague and Mrs Thrale. Yet she was forced to 
own that she had never heard conversation before. The most 
animated eloquence, the keenest observation, the most sparkling 
wit, the most courtly grace, were united to charm her. For 
Madame de Staei was there, and M. de Talleyrand. There too 
was M. de Narbonne, a noble representative of French aristo- 
cracy ; and with M. de Narbonne was his friend and follower 
General D’Arblay, an honourable and amiable man, with a 
handsome person, frank soldier-like manners, and some taste for 
letters. 

The prejudices which Frances had conceived against the con- 
stitutional royalists of France rapidly vanished. She listened 
with rapture to Talleyrand and Madame de Stael, joined with 
M. D’Arblay in execrating the Jacobins, and in weeping for the 
unhappy Bourbons, took French lessons from him, fell in love 
with him, and married him on no better provision than a preca- 
rious annuity of or e hundred pounds. 

Here the Diary stops for the present. We will, therefore, 
bring our narrative to a speedy close, by rapidly recounting the 


* 
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most important events which we know to have befallen Madame 
D* Arblay during the latter part of her life. 

M. D’Arblay’s fortune had perished in the general wreck of * 
the French Revolution ; and in a foreign country his talents, 
whatever they may have been, could scarcely make him rich. 
The task of providing for the family devolved on his wife. In 
the year 179b, she published by subscription her third novel, 
Camilla. It was impatiently expected by the public; and the 
sum which she obtained by it was, we believe, greater than had 
ever at that time been received for a novel. We have heard that 
she cleared more than three thousand guineas. But w r e give this 
merely as a rumour. Camilla, however, never attained popu- 
larity like that which Evelina and Cecilia had enjoyed ; and it 
must be allowed that there was a perceptible falling off, not 
indeed in humour, or in power of portraying character, but in 
grace and in purify of style. 

We have heard that, about this time, a tragedy by Madame 
D’Arblay was performed without success. We do not know 
whether it was ever printed; nor indeed have we had time to 
make any researches into its history or merits. 

During the short time which followed the treaty of Amiens, 
M. D’Arblay visited France. Lauriston and La Fayette repre- 
sented his claims to the French government, and obtained a pro- 
mise that he should be reinstated in his military rank. M. 
D’Arblay, holder, insisted that he should never be required to 
serve against the countrymen of his wife. The First Consul, of 
course, would not hear of such a condition ; and ordered the ge- 
neral’s commission to be instantly revoked. 

Madame D’Arblay joined her husband at Paris a short time 
before the war of 1803 broke out ; and remained in France ten 
years, cut off from almost all intercourse with the land of her 
birth. At length, when Napoleon was on his march to Moscow, 
she with great difficulty obtained from his ministers permission 
to visit ' her own country, in company with her son, who was a 
^itive of England. She returned in time to receive the last 
blessing of her father, w ho died in his eighty-seventh year. In 
1814 she published her last novel, the Wanderer, a book which 
no judicious friend to her memory will attempt to draw from the 
oblivion into which it has justly fallen. In the same year her 
son Alexander was sent to Cambridge. He obtained an honour- 
able place among the wranglers of his year, and was elected a 
fellow of Christ’s College. But his reputation at the Univer- 
sity was higher than might be inferred from his success in aca- 
demical contests. His French education had # not fitted him for 
the examinations of the Senate-House ; but in pure mathematics, 
we have been assured by some of his competitors that he had very 
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*few equals. He went into the Church, and it was thought likely 
that he would attain high eminence as a preacher ; but he died 
before his mother. All that we have heard of him leads us to 
believe, that he was such a son as such a mother deserved to 
have. In 1H32, Madame D’Arblay published the c Memoirs of 
her Father;’ and, on the 6th of January 1840, she died in her 
eighty-eighth year. 

We now turn from the life of Madame D’Arblay to her writ- 
ings. There can, we apprehend, be little difference of opinion 
as to the nature of her merit, whatever differences may exist as 
to its degree. She w T as emphatically what Johnson called her, 
a character-monger. It was in the exhibition of human passions 
and whims that her strength lay ; and iri this department of 
art she had, we think, very distinguished skill. 

But in order that we may, according to our duty as Kings-at- 
Arms, versed in the laws of literary precedence, marshal her to 
the exact seat to which she is entitled, we must carry our exa- 
mination somewhat further. 

There is, in one respect, a remarkable analogy between the 
faces and the minds of men. No two faces are alike ; and yet 
very few faces deviate very widely from the common standard. 
Among the eighteen hundred thousand human beings who in- 
habit London, there is not one who could be* taken by his ac- 
quaintance for another ; yet we may walk from Paddington to 
Mile-end without seeing one person in whom .feature is so 
overcharged that we turn round to stare at it. An infinite num- 
ber of varieties lies between limits which are not very far asunder. 
The specimens which pass those limits on cither side, form a very 
small minority. 

It is the same with the characters of men. Here, too, the 
variety passes all enumeration. But the cases in which the de- 
viation from the common standard is striking and grotesque, are 
very few. In one mind avarice predominates ; in another, 
pride; in a third, love of pleasure — just as in one countenance 
the nose is the most marked feature, while in others the chief ex- 
pression lies in the brow, or in the lines of the mouth. But there 
are very few countenances in which nose, brow, and mouth .do 
not contribute, though in unequal degrees, to the general effect; 
and so there are few characters in which one overgrown propen- 
sity makes all others utterly insignificant. 

It is evident that a portrait- pain ter, who was able only to re- 
present faces and figures such as those which we pay money to 
sec at fairs, would not, however spirited his execution might be, 
take rank among the highe&t artists. He must always be placed 
below those who have skill to seize peculiarities which do not 
amount to deformity. The slighter those peculiarities the greater 
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is the merit of the limner who can catch them and transfer them 
to his canvass. To paint Daniel Lambert or the Living Skele- 
ton, the Pig-faced Lady or the Siamese Twins, so that nobody 
can mistake them, is an exploit within the reach of a sign-pain- 
ter. A third-rate artist might give us the squint of Wilkes, and 
the depressed nose and protuberant cheeks of Gibbon. It would 
require a much higher degree of skill to paint two such men as 
Mr Canning and Sir Thomas Lawrence, so that nobody who had 
ever seen them could for a moment hesitate to assign each pic- 
ture to its original. Here the mere caricaturist would be quite 
at fault. He would find in neither face any thing on which he 
could lay hold for the purpose of making a distinction. Two 
ample bald foreheads, two regular profiles, two full faces of the 
same oval form, would baffle his art ; and he would be reduced 
to the miserable shift of writing their names at the foot of his 
picture. Yet there was a great difference ; and a person who 
had seen them once, would no more have mistaken one of them 
for the other than he would have mistaken Mr Pitt for Mr Pox. 
But the difference lay in delicate lineaments and shades, reserved 
for pencils of a rare order. 

This distinction runs through all the imitative arts. Foote's 
mimicry was exquisitely ludicrous, but it was all caricature. 
He could take off only some strange peculiarity, a stammer or a 
lisp, a Nortlmmbrian burr or an Irish brogue, a stoop or a 
shuffle. ‘ If a man,’ said Johnson, ‘ hops on one leg, Foote can 
4 hop on one leg.* Garrick, on the other hand, could seize those 
differences of manner and pronunciation, which, though highly 
characteristic, are yet too slight to be described. Foote, we 
have no doubt, could have made the Hayrnarket Theatre shake 
with laughter by imitating a dialogue between a Scotchman and 
a Somersetshireman. But Garrick could have imitated a dia- 
logue between two fashionable men, both models of the best 
breeding, Lord Chesterfield for example, and Lord Albemarle ; 
so that no person could doubt which was which, although no 
person could say that, in any point, either Lord Chesterfield or 
fiord Albemarle spoke or moved otherwise than in conformity 
with the usages of the best society. 

The same distinction is found in the drama and in fictitious 
narrative. Highest among those who have exhibited human 
nature by means of dialogue, stands Shakspeare. His variety is 
like the variety of nature, endless diversity, scarcely any mon- 
strosity. The characters of which he has given us an impression 9 
as vivid as that which we receive from the characters of our own 
associates, are to be reckoned by scores. ,Yet in all these scores 
hardly one character is to be found which deviates widely from 
the corpmon standard, and which wc should call very eccentric 
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if we met it in real life. The silly notion that every man has 
one ruling passion, and that this clue, once known, unravels all 
the mysteries of his conduct, finds no countenance in the plays 
of Shakspeare. There man appears as he is, made up of a 
crowd of passions, which contend for the mastery over him, and 
govern him in turn. What is Hamlet’s ruling passion? Or 
Othello's ? Or Harry the Fifth’s ? Or Wolsey’s ? Or Lear’s ? 
Or Shylock’s ? Or Benedick’s ? Or Macbeth’s ? Or that of 
Cassius ? Or that of Falconbridge ? But we might go on for 
ever. Take a single example — Shy lock. Is he so eager for 
money as to be indifferent to revenge ? Or so eager for revenge 
as to be indifferent to money? Or so bent on both together as 
to be indifferent to the honour of his nation and the law of 
Moses? All his propensities are mingled with each other; so 
that, in trying to apportion to each its proper part, we find the 
same difficulty which constantly meets us in real life. A super- 
ficial critic may say, that hatred is Shylock’s ruling passion. 
But how many passions have amalgamated to form that hatred ? 
It is partly the result of wounded pride : Antonio has called him 
dog. It is partly the result of covetousness: Antonio has hin- 
dered him of half a million ; and, when Antonio is gone, there 
will be no limit to the gains of usury. It is partly the result of 
national and religious feeling : Antonio has spit on the Jewish 
gaberdine; and the oath of revenge has been sworn by the 
Jewish Sabbath. We might go th rough ail the characters 
which we have mentioned, and through fifty more in the same 
way ; for it is the constant maimer of Shakspeare to represent 
the human mind as lying, not under tlic absolute dominion of 
one despotic propensity, but under a mixed garaffinment, in 
which a hundred powers balance each other. Admirable as he 
was in all parts of his art, wc most admire him for this, that, 
while he has left us a greater number of striking portraits than 
all other dramatists put together, he has scarcely left us a single 
caricature. 

Shakspeare has had neither equal nor second. But among 
the writers who, in the point which wc have noticed, have ap- 
proached nearest to the manner of the great master, we have no 
hesitation in placing Jane Austen, a woman of whom England 
is justly proud. She has given us a multitude of characters, all, * 
in a certain sense, common-place, all such as we meet every 
day. Yet they are all as perfectly discriminated from each other 
as if they were the most eccentric of human beings. There are, 
for example, four clergymen, none of whom we should be sur- 
prised to find in any parsonage in the kingdom, Mr Edward 
Ferrars, Mr Henry Tilney, Mr Edmund Bertram, and Mr Elton, 
They are all specimens of the upper part of the middle class. 
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They have all been liberally educated. They all lie under the 
restraints of the same sacred profession. They are all young. 
They are all in love. Not one of them has any hobbyhorse, 
to use the phrase of Sterne. Not one has a ruling passion, such 
as we jead of in Pope. Who would not have expected them to 
be insipid likenesses of each other? No such thing. Harpagon 
is not more unlike to Jourdain, Joseph Surface is not more un- 
like to Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, than every one of Miss Austen’s 
young divines to all his reverend brethren. And almost all 
this is done by touches so delicate, that they elude analysis, 
that they defy the powers of description, and that we know 
them to exist only by the general eflect to which they have con- 
tributed. 1 

A line must be drawn, we conceive, between artists of this 
class, and those poets and novelists whose skill lies in the ex- 
hibiting of what Ben Johnson called humours. The words of . 
Ben are so much to the purpose, that wc will quote them : — 

‘ When some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that ft doth draw 
All his allects, his spirits, and his powers, 

In their confluxions all to run one way, 

This may he truly said to be a humour/ 

I here are undoubtedly persons, in whom humours such as 
Ben describes have attained a complete ascendency. The ava- 
rice of Llwes, the insane desire of Sir hgerton Brydges for a 
barony to which he had no more right than to the crown of 
Spain, the malevolence which long meditation on imaginary 
wrongs generated in the gloomy mind of Bellingham, are in- 
Hances. ifthe feeling which animated Clarkson and other vir- 
tuous men against the slave-trade and slavery, is an instance of 
a more honourable kind. 

Seeing that such humours exist, we cannot deny that they 
are proper subjects for the imitations of art. But we conceive 
that the imitation of such humours, however skilful and amu- 
sing, is not an achievement of thejiighest order; and, as such 
hurqpurs are rare in real life, they ought, we conceive, to be 
sparingly introduced into works which profess to be pictures of 
real life. Nevertheless, a writer may show so much genius iri 
the exhibition of these humours, as to be fairly entitled to a 
distinguished and permanent rank among classics. The chief 
seats of all, however, the places on 'the dais and under the 
canopy, are reserved for the lew who have excelled in the dif- 
ficult art of portraying characters in- which no single feature is 
extravagantly overcharged. 

If we have expounded the law soundly, we can have no diffi- 
culty in. applying it to the particular case before us. Madame 
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D’Arblay has left us scarcely any thing but humours. Almost 
every one of her men and women has some one propensity de- 
veloped to a morbid degree. In Cecilia, for example, Mr Del- 
vile never opens his lips without some allusion to his own birth 
and station ; or Mr Briggs, without some allusion to the hoard- 
ing of money ; or Mr Hobson, without betraying the self-indul- 
gence and self-importance of a purse-proud upstart; or Mr 
Simkins, without uttering some sneaking remark for the pur- 
pose of currying favour with his customers ; or Mr Meadows, 
without expressing apathy »d weariness of life ; or Mr Albany, 
without declaiming about the vices of the rich and the misery of 
the poor; or Mrs Belfield, without some indelicate eulogy on 
her son ; or Lady Margaret, without indicating jealousy of her' 
husband. Morrice is all skipping, officious impertinence, Mr 
Gosport all sarcasm, Lady Ilonoria all lively prattle, Miss 
Larolles all silly prattle. If ever Madame D’Arblay aimed at 
more, as in the character of Monckton, we do not think that 
she succeeded well. 

We are, therefore, forced to refuse to Madame D'Arblay a 
place in the highest rank of art ; but we cannot deny that, in 
the rank to which she belonged, she had few equals, and scarcely 
any superior. The variety of humours which is to be found in 
her novels is immense; and though the talk of each person 
separately is monotonous, the general effect is not monotony, 
but a very lively and agreeable diversity. Her plots are rudely 
constructed and improbable, if vve consider them in themselves. 
But they are admirably framed for the purpose of exhibiting 
striking groups of eccentric characters, each governed by his 
own peculiar whim, each talking his own peculiar jargon, ari4 
each bringing out by opposition the oddities of all the rest. 
We will give one example out of many which occur to us. 
All probability is violated in order to bring Mr Delvile, Mr 
Briggs, Mr Hobson, and Mr Albany into a room together. But 
when we have them there, wc soon forget probability in the ex- 
quisitely ludicrous effect wl^*h is produced by the conflict of four 
old fools, each raging with a monomania of his own, each talking 
a dialect of his own, and each inflaming all the others anew every 
time he opens his mouth. 

Madame D’Arblay was most successful in comedy* and indeed 
in comedy which bordered on farce. But we are inclined to 
infer from some passages, both in Cecilia and Camilla, that 
she might have attained equal distinction in the pathetic. 'We 
have formed this judgment, less from those ambitious scenes of 
distress which lie near the catastrophe of each of those novels, 
than from some exquisite strokes of natural tenderness which 
take us here and there by surprise. We would mention as* ex- 
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ample®, Mrs Hill’s account of her little boy’s death in Cecilia, 
and the parting of Sir Hugh Tyrold and Camilla, when the 
honest baronet thinks himself dying. 

It is melancholy to think that the whole fame of Madame 
D’Arblay rests on what she did during the earlier half of her 
life, and that every thing which she published during the forty- 
three years which preceded her death, lowered her reputation. 
Yet we have no reason to think that at the time when her fa- 
culties ought to have been in their maturity, they were smitten 
with any blight. In the Wanderer, we catch now and then a 
gleam of her genius. Even in the Memoirs of her Father, there 
is no trace of dotage. They are very bad; but they are so, 
as it 6eems to us, not from a decay of power, but from a total 
perversion of power. 

The truth is, that Madame D’ Arblay’s style underwent a gra- 
dual and most pernicious change, — a change which, in degree at 
least, we believe to be unexampled in literary history, and of 
which it may be useful to trace the progress. 

When she wrote her. letters to Mr Crisp, her early journals, 
and the novel of Evelina, her style was not indeed brilliant or 
energetic; but it was easy, clear, and free from all offensive 
faults. When she wrote Cecilia she aimed higher. She had 
then lived much in a circle of which Johnson was the centre; 
and she was herself one of his most submissive worshippers. It 
seems never to have crossed her mind that the style even of his 
best writings was by no means faultless, and that even had it 
been faultless, it might not be wise in her to imitate it. Phra- 
seology which is proper in a disquisition on the Unities, or in a 

« *eface to a Dictionary, may be quite out of place in a tale of 
shionable life. Old gentlemen do not criticize the reigning 
modes, nor do young gentlemen make love, with the balanced 
epithets and sonorous cadences which, on occasions of great dig- 
nity^ a skilful writer may use with happy effect. 

In an evil hour the author of Evelina took the Rambler 
for her model. This would not have been wise even if she 
chuld have imitated her pattern • well as Hawkesworth did. 
But such imitation was beyond her power. She had her own 
style. It was a tolerably good one ; and might, without any 
violent change, have been improved into a very good one. She 
determined to throw it away, and to adopt a style in which she 
could attain excellence only by achieving an almost miraculous 
victory over nature and over habit. She could cease to be 
Fanny Burney ; it was pot so easy to become Samuel Johnson. 

In Cecilia the change of manner began to appear. But in 
Cecilia the imitation of Johnson, though not always in the best 
taste, is sometimes eminently happy ; and the passages which 
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are so verbose as to be positively offensive, are few. There were 
people who whispered th.it Johnson bad assisted his young 
friend, and that the novel owed all its finest passages to his 
hand. This was merely the fabrication of envy. Miss Burney's 
real excellences were as much beyond the reach of Johnson, as 
his real excellences were beyond her reach. lie could no more 
have written the Masquerade scene, or the Vauxhall scene, than 
she could have written the Life of Cowley or the Review of 
Soame Jenyns. But we have not the smallest doubt that he 
revised Cecilia, and that he retouched the style of^nany pas- 
sages. We know that he was in the habit of giving assistance 
of this kind most freely. Goldsmith, Hawkosworth, Boswell, 
Lord Hailes, Mrs Williams, were among those who obtained his 
help. Nay, he even corrected the poetry of Mr Crabbe, whom** 
we believe, he had never seen. When Miss Burney thought of 
writing a comedy, he promised to give her his best counsel, 
though he owned that he was not particularly well qualified to 
advise On matters relating to the stage. We therefore think it 
in the highest degree improbable that his little Fanny, when 
living in habits of the most affectionate intercou^e with him, 
would have brought out an important woik without consulting 
him; and, when we look into Cecilia, we see such traces of his 
hand in the grave and elevated passages, as it is impossible to 
mistake. Before we conclude this article, we will give two or 
three examples. 

When next Madame D’Arblay appeared before tbe world as 
a writer, she was in a very different situation. She would not 
content herself with the simple English in which Evelina had 
been written. She had no longer the fiiend who, we aie confi- 
dent, had polished and strengthened the style of Cecilia. She t 
had to write in Johnson's manner, without Johnson's aid. The 
consequence was, that in Camilla every passage which she meant 
to be fine is detestable ; and that the book has been saved from 
condemnation only by the admirable spirit and force of those 
scenes in which she was content to be familiar. 

But there was to be a stift deeper descent. After tlie publi- 
cation of Camilla, M*adame D’Arblay resided ten years at Paris. 
During those years there was scarcely any intercourse between 
France and England. It was with difficulty that a short letter 
could occasionally be transmitted. All Madame D’Arblay’s 
companions were French. She must have written, spoken, 
thought, in French. Ovid expressed his fear that a shorter 
exile might have affected the purity of his Latin. During a 
shorter exile, Gibbon unlearned his native English. Madame 
D’Arblay had carried a bad style to France. She brought back 
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a style which we are really at a loss to describe. It is a sort of 
broken Johnsonese, a barbarous patois, bearing the same relation 
to the language of Rasselas, which the gibberish of the Negroes 
of Jamaica bears to the English of the House of Lords. Some- 
times it reminds us of the finest, that is to say, the vilest parts, 
of Mr Gaits novels; sometimes of the perorations of Exeter 
Hall; sometimes -of the leading articles of the Morning Post. 
But it most resembles the puffs of Mr Rowland and I)r Goss. 
It matters not what ideas are clothed in such a style. The genius 
of Shaksp^re and Bacon united, would not save a work so writ- 
ten from general derision. 

It is only by means of specimens that we can enable our 
readers to judge how widely Madame D’Arblay’s three styles 
Hiilfered from each other. 

The following passage was written before she became intimate 
with Johnson. It is from Evelina : — 

* His son seems weaker in his understanding, and more gay in his 
temper; but hi6 gaiety is that of a foolish overgrown schoolboy, whose 
mirth consists in noise and disturbance. He disdains bis father for bis 
close attention to business and love of money, though he seems himself 
to have no talents, spirit, or generosity to make him superior to either. 
His chief delight appears to he in tormenting and ridiculing his sisters, 
who in return most cordially despise him. Miss Branghton, the eldest 
daughter, is by no means ugly ; hut, looks proud, ill tempered, and con- 
ceited. She hates the city, though without knowing why ; for it is easy 
to discover she has lived nowhere else. Miss Polly Branghton is rather 
pretty, very foolish, very ignorant, very giddy, and, I believe, very good- 
natured.” 

This is not a fine style, but simple, perspicuous, and agreeable. 
$Ve now come to Cecilia, written during Miss Burney’s inti- 
macy with Johnson; and we leave it to our readers to judge 
whether the following passage was not at least corrected by his 
hand : — 

* It is rather an imaginary than an actual evil, and, though a deep 
wound to pride, no offence to morality. Thus have I laid open to you 
my whole heart, confessed my perplexities, acknowledged my vain-glory, 
%nd exposed with equal sincerity the sources of # my doubts and the mo- 
tives of my decision. But now, indeed, how to proceed I know not. 
The difficulties which are yet to encounter I fear to enumerate, and the 
petition 1 have to urge I have scarce courage to mention. My family, 
mistaking ambition for honour, and rank for dignity, have long planned 
a splended connexion for me, to which, though ray invariable repug- 
nance bas stopped any advances, their wishes and their views immove- 
ably adhere. 1 am but too certain they will now listen to no other. I 
dread, therefore, to make a trial where I despair of success. I know not 
how to risk a prayer with those who may silence me by a command.’ 

Take now a specimen of Madame D'ArUlgy’s later style. 
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This is the way in which she tells us that her father, on his 
journey back from the Continent, caught the rheumatism: — 

‘ He was assaulted, during his precipitated return, by the rudest 
fierceness of wintry elemental stiif'e; through which, with had accom- 
modations and innumerable accidents, he became a prey to the merciless 
pangs of the acutest spasmodic rheumatism, which barely suffered him 
to reach his home, ere, long and piteously, it confined him, a tortured 
prisoner, to his bed. Such was the cluck that almost instantly curbed, 
though it could not subdue, the rising pleasure of his hopes of entering 
upon a new species of existence — that of an approved man of letters ; for 
it was on the bed of sickness, exchanging the light wines of France, 
Italy, and Germany, for the black and loathsome potions of the Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, writhed by darting stitches, and burning with fiery fever, 
that he felt the full force of that sublunary equipoise that seems evt*^ 
more to hang suspended over the attainment of long-sought and uncom- 
mon felicity, just as it is ripening to burst forth with enjoyment!’ 

Here is a second passage from Evelina : — 

4 Mrs Selwyn is very kind and attentive to me. She is extremely 
clever, fj^er understanding, indeed, may he called masculine ; hut 
unfortunately her manners deserve the same epithet. For, in studying 
to acquire the knowledge of the other sex, she has lost all tin? softness 
of her own. In regard to myself, however, as 1 have neither courage 
nor inclination to argue with her, I have never been personally hurt at 
her want of gentleness — a virtue which nevertheless seerns so essential 
a part of the female character, that 1 find myself more awkward and less 
at ease with a woman who wants it than I do with a man.’ 

This is a good style of its kind ; and the following passage 
from Cecilia is also in a good style, though not in a faultless 
one. We say with confidence — Either Sum Johnson or tlje 
Devil : — 

4 Even the imperious Mr Delvile was more supportable here than in 
London. Secure in bis ow n castle, he looked round him with a pride of 
power and possession which softened while it swelled him. His superi- 
ority was undisputed ; his will was without control. He was not, as in 
the great capital of the kingdom, surrounded by competitors. No rivalry 
disturbed his peace; no equality mortified bis greatness. All he saw 
were either vassals of bis power, or guests bending to his pleasure. He 
abated, therefore, considerably the stern gloom of his haughtiness, and 
soothed his proud mind by the courtesy of condescension.’ 

We will stake our reputation for critical sagacity on this, that 
no such paragraph as that which wc have last quoted, can be 
found in any of Madame D’ Arblay’s works except Cecilia. Com- 
pare with it the following- sample of her later style : — 

‘ If beneficence be judged by the happiness which it diffuses, whose 
claim, by that proof, shall stand higher than that of Mrs Montagu, from 
the munificence with which she celebrated her annual festival for those 
hapless artificers who perform the most abject offices of any aphorized 
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callin'?, in being the active guardians of our Mazing hearths? Not to 
vain-glory, then, hut to kindness of heart, should be adjudged the pub- 
licity of that superb charity which made its jetty objects, for one bright 
morning, cease to consider themselves as degraded outcasts from all 
society.’ 

We add one or two shorter samples. Sheridan refused to 
permit his lovely wife tg sing in public, and was warmly praised 
on this account by Johnson. 

4 The last of men/ says Madame D’Arblay, 4 was Doctor 

* Johnson to have abetted squandering the delicacy of integrity 

* by nullifying the labours ot talents/ 

The club, Johnson’s club, did itself no honour by rejecting 
on political grounds two distinguished men, the one a Tory, the 
bther a Whig. Madame D’Arblay tells the story thus : — 4 A 
4 similar ebullition of political rancour with that which so difli- 

* cultly had been conquered for Mr Canning, foamed over the 
4 ballot-box to the exclusion of Mr Rogers/ 

An offence punishable with imprisonment is, in this language, 
an offence 4 which produces incarceration/ To be Starved to 
death is, 4 to sink from inanition into, nonentity/ Sir Isaac 
Newton is, 4 the developer of the skies in their embodied move- 
ments;’ and Mrs Tlirale, when a party of clever people sat 
silent, is said to have been c provoked by the dulness of a taci- 
4 turnity that, in the midst of such renowned inteilocutors, pro- 
4 duced as narcotic a torpor as could have been caused by a 
4 dearth the most barren of all human faculties/ in truth, it is 
impossible to look at any page of Madame D’Arblay’s later 
works, without finding flowers of rhetoric like these. Nothing in 
the language of those jargonists at whom Mr Cosport laughed, 
nothing in the language of Sir Sedley Clarendel, approaches this 
new Euphuism. 

It is from no unfriendly feeling to Madame D’Arblay’s memory 
that we have expressed ourselves so strongly on the subject of her 
style. On the contrary, w r e conceive that we have really rendered 
% service to her reputation. That her later works were complete 
failures, is a fact too notorious to be dissembled ; and some persons, 
we believe, have consequently taken up a notion that she was from 
the first an over-rated writer, and that she had not the powers 
which were necessary to maintain her on the eminence on which 
good-luck and fashion had placed her. We believe, on the con- 
trary, that her early popularity w as no more than the just reward 
of distinguished merit, and would never have undergone an 
eclipse, if she had only been content to go on writing in her 
mother-tongue. If she failed when she quitted her own pro- 
vince, and attempted to occupy one in which she had neither 
part npr lot, this reproach is common to her with a crowd of 
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distinguished men. Newton failed when he turned from the 
courses of the stars, and the ebb and flow of the ocean, to apoca- 
lyptic seals and vials. Bentley failed when he turned from* 
Horner and Aristophanes to edite Paradise Lost. Inigo failed 
when he attempted to rival the Gothic churches of the four- 
teenth century. Wilkie failed when he took it into his head 
that the Blind Fiddler and the Rent- Day were unworthy of 
his powers, and challenged competition with Lawrence as a 
portrait-painter. Such failures should be noted for the instruc- 
tion of posterity ; but they detract little from the permanent 
reputation of those who have really done great things. 

Yet one word more. It is not only on account of the intrinsic 
merit of Madame d’Arblay’s early works that she is entitled to 
honourable mention. Her appearance is an important epoch in 
our literary history. Evelina was the first tale written by a 
woman, and purporting to be a picture of life and manners, that 
lived or deserved to live. The Female Quixote is no exception. 
That work has undoubtedly great merit, when considered as a 
wild satirical harlequinade ; but, if we consider it as a picture 
of life and manners, we must pronounce it more absurd than any 
of the romances which it was designed to ridicule. 

Indeed, most of the popular novels which preceded Evelina, 
were such as .no lady would have written ; and many of them, 
were such as no lady could without confusion own that she had 
read. The very name of novel was held in horror among reli- 
gious people. In decent families which did not profess extraor- 
dinary sanciity, there was a strong feeling against all such works. 
Sir Anthony Absolute, two or three years before Evelina ap- 
peared, spoke the sense of the great body of sober fathers and 
husbands, when he pronounced the circulating library an ever- 
green tree of diabolical knowledge. This feeling, on the part 
of the grave and reflecting, increased the evil from which it had 
sprung. The novelist., having iitr.le character to lose, and having 
few 7 readers among serious people, took without scruple liberties 
which in our generation seem almost incredible. 

Miss Burney did for the English novel what Jeremy Collier 
did for the English drama ; anil she did it in a better way. She 
first showed that a tale might be written in which both the fa- 
shionable and the vulgar life of London might be exhibited with 
great force, and with broad comic humour, and which yet should 
not contain a single line inconsistent with rigid morality, or even 
with virgin delicacy. She took away the reproach which lay on 
a most useful and delightful species of composition. She vindi- 
cated the right of her sex to an equal share in a fair and noble 
province of letters. Several accomplished women have followed in 
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her track. At present, the novels which we owe to English ladies 
form no small part of the literary glory of our country. No 
class of works is more honourably distinguished by fine observa- 
tion, by grace, by delicate wit, by pure moral feeling. Several 
among the successors of Madame D'Arblay have equalled her; 
two, we think, have surpassed her. But the fact that she has 
been surpassed, gives her an additional claim to our respect and 
gratitude ; for in truth we owe to her, not only Evelina, Cecilia, 
and Camilla, but also Mansfield Park and the Absentee. 


NOTE to the Article, in last Number, on the New Biographical 
Dictionary of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. 

We have been informed that in mentioning, in the above Article, 
the Biographical Dictionary of the late Dr Aikin, we committed 
a mistake in stating that it was not completed, which we now very 
willingly correct. We had said that it stopped with letter A, on 
the conclusion of its eighth volume; whereas we find that it was 
actually completed, and a Supplement added, Ixy Dr Aikin; — 
the whole extending to ten volumes, of which the two last were 
published in 1814 and 1815. But though a valuable, it is not 
by any means a universal Biography, being professedly limited to 
lives of 6 eminent persons,’ — a very d.ffercnt sort of undertaking 
from one that aspires to notice every individual who has done 
any thing either in Letters or Art, or in any line likely to at- 
tract the curiosity of mankind, whether eminent or not. Such 
we understand to be the object of the New Biographical Dic- 
tionary, and this gives it a vast superiority, in respect of plan, 
over that of Dr Aikin, and every other work of the kind that has 
been produced or attempted in this country. 
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BLACKLEY Expository Lectures 

on the first Four Chapters of the 
Gospel according to St Matthew, 
with one on ( hap. V. 21 — 26. By 
W. Blackley, B.A. 12mo. pp. 254, 
cloth. 5s. (id. . 1 48 

B L A C K W (> 0 1) ’ S S TAN DAR D 
NOVELS. — Reginald Dalton. By 
the Author of 4 Valerius.* A new 
edition, fcp., pp. 506, with 1 plate, 
cloth, 6s. . . [49 

B LI I NT. — TheJIcauty of t ho Heavens; 
a Pictorial Display oft he Astronomical 
rhciiouiena of the Universe: with a 
Lecture on Astromomy. By C. F. 
Blunt. 4to. with 104 coloured plates, 
cloth, 28s. . . [50 

BLUNT'S Civil Engineer and Prac- 
tical Mechanist: Treatises on Civil 
Engineering, Engineer Building, 
Machinery, Mill Work, Engine 
Work, Iron Founder) , &<*., &e. ; the 
Thames 'Tunnel and Shield, by Sir I. 
Brunei, Knl. ; I. and and Marine Steam- 
Engines ; Fifteen and Thirty-Ton 
Cranes and Dredging Machinery and 
Apparatus, by the Messrs Rennie, &c. 
&c. Complete. Division C, Portion 
the First 6 plates and book, 14s. [51 
BOOK of SPORTS, British and Fo- 
reign ; devoted to the Pictorial Illus- 
tration of the Pursuits of the Sports- 
man in every quarter of the Globe. 
1843. 4to. pp. 96, with 50 plates, 
half- bound, 16s. . [52 

BORGET. — Sketches of China and the 
Chinese, from Drawings by Aug'uste 
Borget. Folio', 32 Plates, with 11 
pages of Descriptive Letter-press, 
half-bound morocco, L.4, 4s. [53 
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BORROW.— The Bible in Spain; or, 
the .TOThieys, Adventures, and Im- 
prisonments of an Englishman in an 
Attempt to Circulate the Scriptures 
in the Peninsula. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
pp. 1*200, cloth, L.I, 7s. . [54 

BOURNEMOUTH The Visitor’s 

Guide 'to Bournemouth and its 
Neighbourhood; including Notices 
of the chief Objects of Interest 
within a distance of nine miles. By 
T. J. Aitkin, M.D. 2d edition, with 
an Appendix, post 8vo. pp. 152, 
cloth, 4s. . . [55 

BOWRING. — The Church of the 
Saviour ; or, the Early History of 
Christianity.. By Thomas Bowring. 
18mo pp. Jjp, cloth, 2s. 6d. [56 

BRA ITII WAITE. — The Retrospect 
of Practical Medicine and Surgery, 
being a half-yearly Journal, contain- 
ing a retrospective view of every 
discovery and practical improvement 
ill the Medical Sciences. Edited by 
W. Braithwaite. Vol. 6, July — De- 
cember, 184*2. 12mo. pp. 324, cloth, 

5s. 6d. . . . 1 57 

BREAY. — Memoir of the Rev. John 
George Brcay, B.A., Minister of 
Christ Church, Ufemingham, and 
Prebendary of Lichfield ; with a 
Selection from bis Correspondence 
by a Member of his Congregation. 
4th edition ; to which is appended, a 
Sermon, preached at the Visitation at 
Colcshill, in 1838. l*2mo. pp. 526, 
with portrait, cloth, 7s. . [58 

BREWER. — School Recitations, se- 
lected from various Authors, and 
disposed under proper Heads. By 
the Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.B. 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 12mo. 
pp. 360, bound, 3s. 6d. . [59 

BRITISH CONTINENTAL 
TITLES of HONOUR; being an 
• Explanation of their relative Rank, 
and of some popular Errors that 
exist regarding them, both at home 
and abroad ; with Memoranda from a 
Note-Book, during a Residence at a 
Foreign Court. By a Traveller. 
New edition, post 8vo. pp. 126, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. . . [60 

BROOKES’ GENERAL GAZET- 
TEER; or. Compendious Geogra- 
phical Dictionary; containing De- 
scriptions of every Country in the 
known World, with their Towns, 
&c. : (he whole revised and corrected 


to the Present Time. By A. G. 
Findlav. 8vo. pp. 792, maps, cloth, 
12s. . . . [61 

BROWNING. — England’s Exiles ; or, 
a View of a System of Instruction 
and Discipline, as carried into effect 
during the Voyage* to the Penal 
Colonies of Australia. By C. A. 
Browning, M.D., Surgeon, Royal 
Navy. 12mo. pp. 250, cloth, 5s. [ 62 
BUCKINGHAM. — The Eastern and 
Western States of America. By J. 
S. Buckingham, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 1636, 15 plates, cloth, L.2, 2s. [63 
BIJLWER. — Bianca Capello; an His- 
torical Romance. By Lady Lytton 
Bulwer. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 814, 
boards, L.I, 11s. Cd. . [64 

BURDON. — The Pope and the Actor: 
an Historical Novel. By Madame 
Walfensberger, (late Miss Burden,) 
Author of * Seymour of Sudley,’ 
* The Friends of Fontainblcau/ &c. 
&c. 3 vols. post 8 vo. pp. 940, 

boards, 31s. Cd. . . [65 

BURGESS. — Manual of Diseases of 
the Skin. From the French of MM. 
Cazenave and ochcdel, with Notes 
and Additions. By T. H. Burgess, 
M.I). 12mo. pp. 328, cloth, 7s. 1 66 

BURKE. — A Treatise on the Law of 
Copyright in Literature, the Drama, 
Music, Engraving, and Sculpture, 
and also in Designs for Ornamental 
Articles of Manufacture. By P. 
Burke, Esq., Barrister - at - Law. 
12mo. pp. 140, boards, 5s. [67 

BURKE Days in the East; a Poem. 

By J. H. Burke, Esq., Lieutenant 
Bombay Engineers. 8vo. pp. 120, 
cloth, 6s. . . [68 

BURN. — Naval and Military Technical 
Dictionary of the French Language : 
with Explanations of the various Terms 
in English. By Captain Burn, Royal 
Artillery. 12mo. (Woolwich,) pp. 
178, cloth, 6s. 6d. . [69 

BURNS. — Sermons, chiefly designed 
for Family Reading and Village Wor- 
ship. By J. Burns, Minister of ASnon 
Chapel, St Marylebone. Post8vo. pp. 
358, cloth, 5s. 6d. . [70 

BUSH. — Memoirs of the Queens of 
France ; with Notices of the Royal 
Favourites. By Mrs F. Bush. 2 
vois. post 8vo. pp. 740, 2 portraits, 
cloth, 21s. . [71 

BYLES— A Practical Treatise of .the 
Law of Bills of Exchange, Promissory 
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Notes, Bank Notes, &c. : with an 
Appendix of Statutes and Forms of 
Pleading. By J. B. Byles, Esq., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 4th edition, enlarged, 
12mo. pp. 604, board?, 16s. [72 

CA1STER CASTLE.— Sketch of the 
History of Caister Castle, near Yar- 
mouth ; including Biographical No- 
tices of Sir John Fastolfe, and of 
different Individuals of Past on Family. 
Edited by Dawson Turner, Esq. 8vo. 
pp. 144, with 12 plates, cloth, 10s. 

[73 

CALAliREU, A— The Priam of 
Thought for 1843. By the Baroness 
dc Cnlahrella. Fcp. 4to. bound in Or- 
namental cloth, gilt edges, 12s. [74 
This work is printed in the most 
unique* and tasteful manner ; each page 
is surrounded with an ornamental bor- 
der, engraved on wood from original 
designs, and printed in colours and 
gold. 

C A LLCOTT. — A Scripture Herbal. By 
Maria Callcott. Square crown 8vo. 
pp. 5G8, with above 120 wood en- 
gravings, cloth, 25s. . 1 75 

CAMPBELL.— Frederick the Great, 
His court and times. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Thomas Camp- 
bell, Esq , author of 4 The Pleasures 
of Hope.’ Vols. 3 and 4, 8vo. pp. 
894, cloth, 28s. . 1 76 

CAMPBELL. — A Public Debate on 
Christian Baptism, between the Rev. 
W. L. Maccalla, a Presbyterian 
Teacher, and Alexander Campbell; 
to which is added, an Essay on the 
Christian Religion. By A. Campbell. 
12mo. pp. 302, cloth, 4s. [77 

CANDL1SH . — Cont ributions t o wards 
the Exposition of the Book of Gene- 
sis. By R. S. Candlish, D.D., Minis- 
ter of St George’s, Edinburgh. Fep. 
8vo. pp. 444, cloth, 6s. [78 

CARPENTER.— Family Prayers, with 
occasional Prayers and Select Re- 
ferences to the Holy Scriptures. By 
Benjamin Carpenter/ 3d Edition, 
with additions, 12mo. pp. 158, cloth, 
2s 6d. . . [79 

CASTLEACRE. — Notices, Historical 
and Antiquarian, of the Castle and 
Priory at Castleacre, in the County 
of Norfolk. By the Rev. J. H. Bloom, 
B.A., Vicar of Castleacre. With 23 
illustrations, royal 8vo. pp. 328. doth, 
25s. ... [60 


CATENA AUREA — Commentary on 
the Four Gospels, collected 9kt of the 
Works of the Fathers. By S. Thomas 
Aquinas. Vol. 2, St. Mark, 8vo. 
(Oxford,) pp. 356, cloth, 10s. 6d. [81 
CATLIN. — Letters and Notes on the 
Manners, Customs, and Condition of 
the North American Indians. By 
George Catlin. 3d edition, 2 vols. 
royal 8^. pp. 546, with 400 illustra- 
tions, cloth, 30s. . [82 

CATLOW. — Popular Conchulogy ; or 
the Shell Cabinet arranged : being 
an Introduction to the Modern Sys- 
tem of Conchology ; with a Sketch 
of the Natural History of the Ani- 
mal*, an account of the Formation of 
the Shulls, and a complete Descriptive 
List of the Families and Genera. By 
Agnes Catlow. Foolscap 8vo. pp. 
300, with 31 2 woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

[S3 

CHALMERS. — Lectures on the Epistle 
of Paul the Apostle to the Romans. 
By T. Chalmers, D.D and I.L D., 
Professor of Theology in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Vol 4, 8vo. 
(Glasgow,) pp. 480, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

[84 

CHAMBERS’ INFORMATION for 
tiib PEOPLE. New and improved 
edition. Edited by W. and II. Cham- 
bers. Vol. 2, imp. 8vo. (Edinburgh,) 
pp. 806, cloth, 8s. . [85 

CHAM B E R S’ EDUCATIONAL 
COURSE. — English Grammar and 
Composition. Part 2 — Syntax and 
Prosody. By Alexander J. D. D’Or- 
sey. i2mo. (Edinburgh,) pp. 142, 
cloth, Is. Cd. . . 1 86 

CHARLES HARCOURT; or, the 
Adventures of a Legatee. By Geor- 
gina C. Monro. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 
800, boards, L.l, 11s. 6d. [87 

CHARLES WORTH.— On Affliction 
and Spiritual Distress : chiefly ex- 
tracted from Scott, Henry, Bishop 
Horne, &c. &c. By J. Charlesworth, 
B.D., Rector of Flowton, Suffolk. 
18mo. pp. 208, cloth, 2s. [88 

CHARN WOOD FOREST.— The His- 
tory and Antiquities of Charnwood 
Forest. By T. R. Potter. With an 
Appendix on the Geology, Botany, 
and Ornithology of the District s the 
Geology by J. B. Jukes, Esq., M-.A. ; 
the Botany by the Rev. A. Bloxam. 
M.A. and C. Babington, Esq. \ and 
Ahe Ornithology by C. Babington, 
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Esq. 4ta pp. 224, 22 plates, cloth, 
21s. . . . [89 

CHESS EXEMPLIFIED in a Con- 
cise and Easy Notation, greatly fa- 
cilitating Practice ; being an Intro- 
duction to the Game, on a system of 
Progressive Instruction and Exam- 
ples. By the late President of a 
Select Chess Club. Part 1, 12rno. 
pp. 144, with a Chess-b^Lrd on the 
new system, printed on paper, cloth, 
5s. ... [90 

CHESS-PLAYERS’ CHRONICLE. 

Vol. 3, 8vo. pp. 410, cloth, Ins [91 
CHILD’S (THE) OWN ANNEAL: 
an Illustrated Fresent for Young 
People. Fcp. pp. 302, with numer- 
ous woodcuts, cloth, 4s. 6d. [ 92 

CHODZKO. — Specimens of the Popu- 
lar Poetry of Persia, as found in the 
Adventures and Improvisations of 
Kurroglou, the Bandit Minstrel of ! 
Northern Persia and in the Songs 
of the People inhabiting the Shores 
of the Caspian Sea. Orally collected 
and translated, with Philological and 
Historical Notes, by A. Chodzko, 
Esq., For. Mem. 11. A. S. 8vo. pp. 
602, boards, life. . . 1 93 

CH RIS TOPHER NORTH.— The Re- 
creations of Christopher North (Pro- 
fessor Wilson.) 3 vols. Vol. 3, post 
8vo. pp. 416, cloth, 10s. Gd. [94 
CL A TER. — Every Man his own Cattle 
L Doctor j containing the Causes, S} mp- 
toms, and Treatment of all the Dis- 
eases incident to Oxen, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry, and Rabbits. By F. C later. 
9th edition, 12ino. pp. 404, cloth, 6s. 

[95 

CLEVELAND. — A Narrative of Voy- 
ages and Commercial Enterprizes. 
By II. J. Cleveland. Royal 8vo. 
double columns, pp.136, sewed, 3*.6d. 
Reprint of an American Work. [96 
♦LOSE. — Twelve Discourses on some 
of the Parables of Our Blessed Lord, 
preached in the Parish Church, Chel- 
tenham. By the Rev. F. Close, A.M., 
Perpetual Curate. 2d edition, 12mo, 
pp. 226, cloth, 4s. 6d. . [97 

COLENSO. — The Elements of Alge- 
bra: designed for the IJseof Schools. 
By the ltev. J. W. Colenso, M.A., 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and late Mathematical Master 
at Harrow School. 3d edition, re- 
vised and improved, 12mo. pp. 214, 
boai ijs, 4s. 6d. . • LV I 


COLLIN S.— -The Teachers* Com- 
panion : designed to exhibit the Prin- 
ciples of ^tiday School Instruction 
aiul Discipline. By R. N. Collins. 
With an Introductory Essay, by the 
Rev. Daniel Moore, B.A. Fcp. 8vo. 
pp. 358, cloth. 4s. [99 

COMBE. — The Physiology of Diges- 
tion considered with relation to the 
Principles of Dietetics. By A. Comhe, 
M.D. 4^h edition^ revised and en- 
larged, post 8vo. (Edinburgh.) pp. 
406, with 12 woodcuts, boards, 7s. 6d. 

[TOO 

COMIC ALBUM (TIIE) : a Book for 
every Table. 4to. numerous wood- 
cuts, bound, 12s. . [101 

COMIC NURSERY TALES: Sleep- 
ing Beauty of the Wood. With 25 
illustrations, square lOnio. boards, 
2s Gd. . . . [102 

COMIC LATIN GRAMMAR: aNew 
and Facetious Introduction to the 
Latin Tongue. 2d edition, post 8vo. 
pn. 164, cloth, 8s. . [103 

COMMISSIONER (THE); or, De 
Lunatico luqui rondo. With 28 illus- 
trations by Phiz, 8vo. (Dublin.) pp. 
456, cloth, 15s. . . [1U4 

COOK. — A Pi actical Treatise on Pul- 
monary Consumption : with Remarks 
on Climate, the use of the Stetho- 
scope, and a Table of the Physical 
Signs. By F. Cook, M. I)., M.R.C.S.E. 
8vo. pp. 136, doth, 5s. . [105 

COOK. — The Voyages of Captain 
James Cook; with an Appendix, 
giving an Account of the present 
Condition of the South Sea Islands, 
&c. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. pp. 1246, 

with maps and numerous engravings 
on wood, cloth. 36s. . [106 

COOKESLEY. — Sermons. By the 

Rev. William Gilford Cookeslcy,M. A. 
Assistant Master of Eton College. 
12mo. pp. 342, cloth, 5s. [107 

COOPER. — History of England, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time, on a Plan recommended by 
the Earl of "Chesterfield. By the Rev. 
Mr Cooper. 23d edition, brought 
down to the vear 1842. 18mo. pp. 

252, doth, 2s.*6d. . [108 

COOPER. — The Jack OT.antern (Le 
Fcw-Follet) ; or, the Privateer. By 
J. Fcnimore Cooper, Esq., author of 
* The Pilot ,' i The Spy,’ &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. pp. 914, bds., 31s. 6d. [109 
COPLAND. — A Dictionary of Practi- 
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cal Medicine : comprising General 
Pathology, the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Disease, Morld^ Structures, 
and the Disorders esp^Rlly inciden- 
tal to Climate, to the Sex, and to the 
different epochs of Life; with numer- 
ous Prescriptions of the Medicines 
recommended, a Classification of 
Diseases, a copious Bibliography, and 
an Appendix of approved Formulae. 
By James Copland, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 
Part 8 (pages 641 — 784 of Vol. 2), 
sewed, 4s. 6d. . . [110 

COTTRELL. — Recollections of Sibe- 
ria, in the Years 1840 and 1841. By 
C. Herbert Cottrell, Esq. 8vo. pp. 
422, with map, cloth, 12s. [HI 
COVENANT (THE); or, the Conflict 
of the Church: with other Poems, 
chiefly connected with the Ecclesias- 
tical History of Scotland, Fcp. 8vo. 
pp. 1«0, cloth, 5s. . [112 

COX. — History of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, from 1702 to 1842. 
By the Rev. F. A. Cox, 1).D., LL.D. 
To which is added, a Sketch of the 
General Baptist Mission. 2 vols. 
12rno. pp. 806, cloth, 10s. Cd. [1 13 
CRIJCHLEY’S General Atlas, for the 
use of Schools and Private Tuition, 31 
Maps, full coloured, half-bd, 16s. [114 

D’ARBLAY. — Diary and Letters of 
Madame I)’ Arblay, Author of ‘ Eve- 
lina/ * Cecilia/ &c. Edited by her 
Niece. Vol. 5 (1789 — 1703,) po.st 
8vo. pp. 446, cloth, 10s. Cd. [115 
DAVENPORT — A History and New 
Gazetteer ; or, Geographical Dic- 
tionary of North America und the 
West Indies. A new and much im- 
proved edition. By Bishop Daven- 
port. Royal 8vo. (New York,) pp. 
002, cloth.’ 15s. . . [116 

DAVIS’S (Dr DAVID D.) Elements 
of Obstetric Medicine. 2d edition, 
8vo. published in 1841, wiih (now) 
the edition of 70 plates, in 1 vol 4to. 
(price altered to) cloth, 27s. 6d. [117 
DAY. — The Chronicles of lerne. By 
T. Day, Esq., B. A., Barristcr-at-La w. 
12mo. pp. 358, cloth, 10s. 6d. [118 
DE FIVAS. — Modern Guide to French 
Conversation ; or, the Student and 
Tourist’s French Vade-Mecum : con- 
taining a comprehensive Vocabulary, 
and Phrases or Dialogues, &c. By 
A. De Fivas. 18mo. pp. 228, half- 
bound, 8s, 6d. • » [119 


DE LA RIESTRA A Complete 

Series of Exchange Tables between 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo with 
England and France. By N. de la 
Riestra. Fcp.4to. pp. 86, cl., 15s. [120 
DENN1E. — A Personal Narrative of 
the Campaigns in Affghanistan, 
Sinde, Beloochistan, &c. Detailed in 
a Series of Letters of the late Colo- 
nel W. *H. Dennie, C.B., Junior 
Lieut.- Colonel of Her Majesty's 13th 
Light Infantry; Aide-de-Camp to 
the Queen. Fcp. 8vo. with a map, 
5s. cloth. (Dublin.) . [121 

DESCANT upon RAILROADS (A.) 
By X. A. P. Post 8vo. pp. 42, swd. 
K Gd. . . [122 

DE VERB. — The Wjddenscs; or, the 
Fall of Kora: a Eyrical Sketch; 
with other Poems. By Aubrey de 
Vore. Fcp. Svo. (Oxford,) j>p. 324, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. . . [123 

DE VERE A Song of Faith, De- 

vout Exercises, and Sonnets. By 
Sir Aubrey de Verc, Bart. Fcp. 
8vo. pp. 302, cloth, 7s. . [124 

DICK. — The Christian Philosopher; 
or, the Connexion of Science and 
Philosophy with Religion. By T. 
Dick, LL.D. 8th edition, revised, 
corrected, and greatly enlarged, 
12ino. pp. 656, with engravings, 
cloth, 8s. . . [125 

DICKENS. — American Notes for 
General Circulation. By Charles 
Dickens. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 638, 
cloth, 21s. . . [126 

DO YVNI N G. — Cottage Residences ; 
or, a Series of Designs for Rural 
Cottages and Cottage Villas, and 
their Gardens and Grounds : adapted 
to North America. By A. J. Down- 
ing, Author of 1 A Treatise on 
Landscape Gardening.’ Royal 8vo. 
(New York,) pp. 188, with 10 plates 
and woodcuts, cloth, 14s. . [127 

DRAKE. — The Heroes of England: 
Stories of the most celebrated Bri- 
tish Soldiers and Sailors. By Law- 
rence Drake. Fcp. pp. 320, with 8 
plates, cloth, 6s. 6d. . [128 

DRESDEN GALLERY.-- The most 
celebrated Pictures of the Royal 
Gallery at Dresden, drawn on Suone 
from the Originals, by Franz Hanf- 
staengel; with Descriptions of the 
Plates, Biographies of the Masters, 
Ac., in French and German. Nos. 1 
to 27, each*20s. * [129 
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DRUMMOND. — Histories of Noble 
British Families; with Biographical 
Notices of the most distinguished 
Individuals in each, illustrated by 
their Armorial Bearings, emblazoned, 
Portraits, Monuments, Seals, &o. 
Compiled and edited by H. Drum- 
mond, Esq. Parts 1 and 2, imp. fol. 
containing 53 pis., each L.3, 3s. [130 
This is one of the most splendid 
works of Family History produced in 
this country, and will be found of 
great interest to the historian, topo- 
grapher, and genealogist. It is on 
the same principle as the celebrated 
work of Count Lilta — of the Families 
of Italy. 

EDWARDS. A Collection of Old 
English Customs and Curious Be- 
quests and Charities, extracted from 
the Reports made by the Commis- 
sioners for Enquiring into Charities 
, in England and Wales. By II. Ed- 
wards. Post 8 vo. cloth, Cs. [131 
ELLIOTSON. — The Principles and 
Practice of Medicine. By John 
Elliotson. M.D. Cantab., F.U.S., &c. 
Edited by N. Rogers, M.D., and A. 
Cooper Lee. 2d edition, greatly en- 
larged and improved, 8vo. pp. 1232, 
cloth, 25s. . . [132 

ELPUINSTONE The History of 

India. By the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. 2d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 1302, with map, cloth, 30s. [133 
EL WOOD. — Memoirs of the Literary 
Ladies of Englaud, from the com- 
mencement of the last Century. By 
Mrs El wood. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp 
686, 2 portraits, cloth, 21s. [134 

ENGLISH WIFE (THE) : a Manual 
of Home Duties. By the Author of 
* The English Maiden.* Fcp. 8vo. 
pp. 230, cloth, 4s. t'»d. . [135 

ENGLISH PEARLS; or, Portraits 
for the Boudoir. Ten highly finished 
Engravings, from Drawings by emi- 
nent Artists, engraved under the su- 
perintendence of Mr C. Heath ; with 
Poetical Illustrations. Royal 4to. 
cloth, 21s. . . [130 

EPISCOPALIA; or, Letters of the 
Right Rev. H. Compton, D.D., 
Bishop of London, to the Clergy of 
his Diocese, 1679-1685. A new edi- 
tion, with a Memoir of the Author, 
by S. W. Cornish, D.D. 18mo. pp. 
04, cloth, 2s. , ' . [137 


ERSKINE. — The New Statute for the 
Relief of Insolvent Debtors, 5 and 6 
Viet. c. life with Observations and 
Notes, aiSran Appendix containing 
the Rules and Forms issued by the 
Court of Bankruptcy. By H. T. 
Erskine, Esq., Barrister - at - Law. 
12mo. pp. 96, boards, 3s. . [138 

E USE B 1 II S. — An Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Twentieth Year of the 
Reign of Constantine, being the 324th 
of the Christian Era. By Eusebius, sur- 
named Pamphilius, Bishop of Caesarea. 
Translated by the Rev. C. F. Cruse, 
D.D., Professor in St Paul's College, 
Flushing, New York. 3d edition, 
carefully revised ; to which is pre- 
fixed, the Life of Eusebius, by Vale- 
rius, translated by S. E. Parker of 
Philadelphia. Svo. pp. 480, boards, 
7s. [139 

EVANS. — The Bishopric tit Souls. 
By the Rev. Robert Wilson Evaii 3 , 
B.D., Vicar of Haversbam ; Author 
of * The Rectory of Valehoad,' &c. 
2d edition, fop. 8vo. pp. 328, cloth, 
6s. . . [140 

Treats of the duties of the clergy. 
EVANS. — Furness and Furness Ab- 
bey; .or, a Companion through the 
Lancashire part of the Lake District. 
By Francis Evans. Fcp. Svo. (lllver- 
ston.) pp. 264, 3 plates and a map, 
cloth, 6s. 6d. . . [141 

EVANS. — The Rectory of Valehead. 
By the Bev. R. W. Evans, M.A. 
12th edition, enlarged, fcp. pp. 356, 
cloth, 6s. . . [142 

EVELYN HOWARD; or, Mistaken 
Policy: a Domestic Tale. 2 voL. post 
Svo. pp. 628, boards, 21s. . [143 

EWBANK. — A Descriptive and His- 
torical Account of Hydraulic and 
other Machines for Raising Water, 
Ancient and Modern; including the 
Progressive Development of the 
Steam Engine. By Thomas Ewbank 
of New York. Royal Svo. pp. 598, 
illustrated by nearly 300 engravings, 
cloth, 18s. . . [144 

EXAMPLES of INLAID GOTHIC 
TILES; consisting of Specimens 
engraved in Fac-simile from the ori- 
ginals, existing in the Chapter- 
House at Westminster, Winchester 
Cathedral, Malvern Abbey Church, 
Romsey Abbey Church, &c. 4to. 
Parts 1 and . 2, each containing 24 
specimens, sewed, each 5s. [145 
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EXAMPLES of QUESTIONS calcu: 
culated to develope the Faculties of 
tho Infant Mind. 12mo. (Dublin,) 
pp. 84, sewed. Is. ™ . [146 

EXTRACTS, Useful, Instructive, and 
Entertaining. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 154, 
cloth, 3s. . . [147 

FABEll. — The Styrian Lake, and 
other Poems. By the Rev. Frede- 
rick W. Faber, M. A. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 
378, cloth, 7s. Gd. . [148 

FAMILY WORSHIP; consisting of 
Prayers for every day in the Month, 
Morning and Evening, Festival Days, 
&e. By Divines of the Established 
Church. Edited by tho Rev. T. Dee, 
A B. 2d Edition, fcp. 8vo. (Dub- 
lin,) pp. 272, c]oth, 4s. 6d. [149 

FARADAY. — Chemical Manipula- 
tion : being Instructions to Students 
in Chemistry on the Methods of Per- 
forming Experiments of Demonstra- 
tion or Research with Accuracy and 
Success. By M. Faraday, D.C.L. 
F.R.S., &c. 3d edition, revised. 8vo. 
pp. 677, cloth, 18s. . > [150 

FERGUSON. — The present Distemper 
among Cattle; with full Directions 
for its Treatment, the Medicines, 
their Quantities, and Mode of Pre- 
vention ; also, a Means of rendering 
permanent the Secretion of Milk 
from tho Cow. By Hugh Fer- 
guson. Fcp. 8vo. (Dublin,) pp. 36, 
sewed, Is. . . [151 

FERGUSSON. — A System of Practi- 
cal Surgery. By William Fergusson, 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Surgery in 
King's College, London. Fcp. 8vo. 
pp. 610, with 246 illustrations on 
wood, by Bagg, cloth, 12s. Gd. (152 
FISIIER’S Juvenile Scrap-Book, 1843. 
By Mrs Ellis, Author of ‘jfhe Wo- 
men of England.’ &c. 8vo. pp. 10G 
with 16 plates, cloth, 8s. . [153 

FISHER’S Drawing-Room Scrap- 
Book, 1843. By the Author of * The 
Women of England.’ 4to. pp. 68, 
with 36 plates, cloth, 21s. [154 

FITZHERBERT.— The Island Min- 
strel : Poems. By H. Fitzherbert. 
Fcp. 8 vo. pp. 178, cloth, gilt edges, 
5s. [155 

FEATHER — The New Bankrupt Act, 
5& 6 Viet. c. 122; with Observations, 
showing tho Alterations effected in the 
Law and Practice ; arranged on the 
. plan of, and iutended as a Supplement 
to, the Ninth Editfon of Archbold’s 


Bankruptcy. Also, the .Statute 5 & 
6 Viet. c. 116, for the Relief of Insol- 
vent debtors. With Forms and a 
copious Index. By John Flather, 
Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barristcr- 
at-Law. 12mo. pp. 112, boards, 
3s. 0d. . . [156 

FLEUR Y The Ecclesiastical History 

of M. L’Abbe Floury, from the Se- 
cond Ecumenical Council to the end 
of the Fourth Century. Translated, 
with Notes, and an Essay on the Mi- 
racles of the Period. 8vo. (Oxford,) 
pp. 020, cloth, 14s. . [157 

FLORA L FANCIES, and Morals from 
Flowers. With 70 illustrations by 
tl o Author, fcp. 8 vo, pp. 272, cloth, 
7s. . . [158 

FORD. — Damascus; or, Conversion in 
relation to the Grace of God and the 
Agency of Man : an Essay. By D. 
E. Ford, Author of 4 Chorazin.’ 18mo. 
pp. 124, cloth, Is. 6d. . [159 

FORGET-ME-NOT : a Christmas and 
New- Year’s Present for 1843. Edited 
by F. Sliobcrl. Fcp. pp. 354, with 11 
Engravings, hound, Pis. . [162* 

FOSTER. — Penmanship, Theoretical 
and Practical, illustrated and ex- 
plained. l>y B. F. Foster. 12mo. 
pp. 72, hound, 2s. Gd. . [163 

FOSTER. — Examples of Arithmetic : 
comprising Logarithms, and tho Com- 
putation of Artificers, &c ; with Ex- 
ercises in Mental Arithmetic. By the 
Rev. W. Foster, M.A. Fcp. pp. 154, 
bound, 2s. . . [164 

FRANCILLON. — An Essay on Punc- 
tuation, with incidental Remarks on 
Composition. By F. Francillon, 
Solicitor. 12 m o. pp. 104, cloth, 
2s. Gd. . . [165 

FRANCIS. — An Analysis of the Bri- 
tish Ferns and their Allies. By G. 
W. Francis, FL.S. ; Author of the 
* Little English Flora.’ 2d edition, 
8vo. pp. 9G, with 9 plates and nume- 
rous woodcuts, cloth, 5s. . [1G6 

FRANCIS. — Chemical Experiments, 
illustrating the Theory, Practice, and 
Application of the Science of Chemis- 
try ; and containing the Properties, 
Uses, Manufaeture, Purification, and 
Analyses of all Inorganic Substances : 
with numerous Engravings of Appa- 
ratus, &c. By G. Francis, F.L. S. 
8vo. pp. 256, cloth, 6s. . [167 

FRASER. — Guide to the County, of 
Wicklow. By James Fraser, Author 
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of ‘ Handbook for Travellers in Ire- 
land/ Fcp. 8 vo. (Driblin), pp. 1-12, 
with a map and numerous illustrations, 
cloth, os 6d. . . f 108 

FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING and 
Winter’s Wreath: an Annual Re- 
membrancer for 1843. Fop. pp. 33(3, 
W^h 9 engravings, bound, 12s. [ 169 
GABtiKLUNZIE'S (THE) WAL- 
LET: with numerous illustrations on 
Steel and wood. 8vo. (Edinburgh,) 
cloth, 8s. . . [17# 

0 ARRET.— 'Christ as Prophet, Priest, 
and King : being a Vindication of the 
Church of England Irom Theological 
Novelties, in Eight Lectures, preached 
before the University oT Oxford, at 
Canon Bimpton's Lectures, in the 
Year l l J42. By J. Garbett, M.A. 
Hector of CluUon, and Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford 
2 vols. 8vo. (Oxford,) pp. 1006, cloth, 
24s. . . . [171 

GARDENER. — The Great Physician: 
the Connection of D sea*-e and Reme- 
dies with the Truths of Revelation. 
By J. Gardener, Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 
386, cloth, 10s. 0d. . LI 72 

G AUG AIN The Lady’s Assistant in 

Knitting, Netting, and Crochet 
Work : with Directions for Working 

* in Embroidery, Ac. Vol. 2, oblong, 8 
coloured plates, cloth, 10s. (»d. 1 173 

GEMS of LOVELINESS for 1843. 
By II. J. and W. Stevens. 2d edi- 
tion, 8vo. pp. 220, 9 plates, silk, 
10,. Art. . . [174 

GIBSON. — Eclogie Lueretiana* ; or, 
Select Passages from the ‘ l>e Rcrum 
Naturae* of Titus Lucretius Carius : 
with English Notes. By R. Gibson, 
B. 4. l^mo.pp. 72. cloth, 2s. 6d [173 
GIESELER. — Text-Book of Ecclesias- 
tical* History. By J. C. J. Gicseler, 
Professor of Theology in Gottingen. 

* Translated from the Third German 

Edition, by F. Cunningham. 3 vols. 
royal 8vo* (Philadelphia,) pp. 1270, 
cloth, L 2, 2s. . [176 

GIFT-BOOK of POETRY, selected 
chiefly from Modern Authors. 18mo. 
elegantly bound, with frontispiece and 
vignette, 3>. . . [1-77 

GIFT (THE): a Christmas and 
New-Year's Present, 1843. Royal 
8vo. pp. 336, with 8 plates, boards, 
25s. . . [178 

GLEANINGS of TRUTH. - By the 
Author of * Loaves of Knowledge/ 


| Ac. Square 18mo. pp. 272, with 7 
I Engravings, cloth, 3s. 6d. [179 

i A compilation on physical and moral 
I subjects for youth 
GODFREY MALVERN; or, the Life 
of an Author. By Thomas Miller, 
Author of 4 Beauties of the Country/ 

4 Lady .Jane Grey/ Ac. Ac. Vol. 1, 
8vo. pp. 256, with Illustrations by 
Phiz, cloth, 8s. 6d. . [180 

GOLDSMITH.— The Vicar of Wake- 
fUfld. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 
32 Illustrations by W. Mulrcady, R.A. 
square crown 8vo. pp. 322, cloth, 

21s. . . . [181 

GUODWIN.-The Expositions of that 
famous Divine, Thomas Goodwin, 
D.D. (born a.d. 1600,) on Part of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, and on 
the Book of Revelation. Condensed 
fioin the original, bj a Cleiical Mem- 
ber of the Convocation at Oxford. 
8vo. pp. 700, with Portrait, cloth, 
l()s. . . . [182 

GRANT.— The Nestorians; or, the 
Lost Tdfees: containing Evidence of 
their Identity, their Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Ceremonies, with Sketches 
of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Arme- 
nia, Ac., and lllustrat ions of Scripture 
Prophecy. By A. Grant, M D. 2d 
edition, fcp. 8vo. pp. 328, a Map, 
cloth, 6s. . . [183 

GRAY — An Efficient Remedy for tho 
Distress of Nations. By J. Gray, 
Author of 4 The Social System. ' 
8\o. (Edinburgh,) pp. 240, cloth, 
6s. [184 

GRES LEY. — Portrait of an English 
Churchman. By the Rev. W. Gres- 
Icy, M.A. Prebendary of Lichfield. 
7th edition, fcp. 8vo. pp. 334, cloth, 
4s. 0 . [185 

GRIFFIN. — Talis Qualis ; or, Tales of 
the Jury Room. Being Vol. 7 of the 
Works of Gerald Griffin. Fcp. 8vo. 
pp. 504, with 2 Illustrations, cloth, * 
6s. . . . [186 

GRIFFIN. — A Treatise on Optics. 
By William N. Griffin, M.A. 2d edi- 
tion, 8vo. (Cambridge,) pp. 184, 4 
Plates of Diagrams, boards, 8s. [187 
GROSVENOR — Narrative of a Yacht 
Voyage in the Mediterranean, during 
the jears 1840-41. By Lady Gros- 
venor. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 760, 26 
Plates, cloth, 28s. . [188 

GyjiDE to the ARCHITECTURAL 
ANTIQUITIES in the neighbour- 
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Edifice, by John Britton, F.S.A., Au- 
thor of the ‘ Arcliitectural and Ca- 
thedral Antiquities,’ &c. 42 plates of 
views, details, and elections, royal 
folio, pp. 12, half-bd. mor. L.5, 5s. 

[494 

WISEMAN. — Twelve Lectures on the 
Connexion between Science and Re- 
vealed Religion, delivered in Rome. 
By the Right Rev. N. Wiseman,* 
D.D. 2d edition, 8vo. pp. 462, qiatli, 
12s. [IBs 

WOOD NOTES FOR ALL SEA- 
SONS. Fep. 8vo. pp. 150, wood- 
cuts, cloth, 3s. Gd. . [49G 

*** A Selection of short poems 
from v arious authors. 

WOODWARD. — The Norfolk Topo- 
grapher's Manual : being a Catalogue 
of the Books and Engravings hitherto 
published in relation to the County 
By the late S Woodward. Revised 
bv W. C. Evvins. Royal 8\o. pp 
2*84, cloth, 21s. . . [497 

WYE. — Tlio History and Typography 
of Wjc. Post 8vo. (Canterbury,) 
pp 2U4, and 7 plates, cloth, 7s. Gd 

[498 


YATES. — The Modern History and 
Condition of Egypt : its Climate, 
Diseases, and Capabilities, exhibited ih 
a Personal 1 . Narrative of Travels in 
that Country. By W. H. Yates, 
M.D. 2 yols. 8vo. with 15 plates, 
pp. 1248, cloth, L.1, 14s. . [499 ' 

YOUNG. — Narrative of -a R^bidenc^ on 
the Mosquito Shore, during the Y*e^,rs 
1839, 1840, and 1841 ; with an Ac- 
count of Truxillo and the adjacent 
'"Islands of Bonacca and Roatan. By 
Thomas Young. 12mo. pp. 176, witfv 
3 views, cloth, 5s. IS*** 

YOUNG Theory and Solution oPAl^J 

gebraicai Equations of the Dighei; i 
Orders. By J. R. Young, Professor 
of Mathematics in Belfast College. 
2d edition, enlarged, 8vo. pp. 500 
cloth, 15s. . . [501 

YOUNG. — Pronouncing and Etymolo- 
gical Spelling-Book, adapted lor Ju- 
nior and Senior Classes, to the pur- 
poses of Liberal Education. By T. 
Young, LL.D. 12mo. (Dublin,) pp. 
50, bound, Is. 6d.* . [502 
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Cooper .... 108 
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India. 133 
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270 
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, 56 

139 
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English Grammar Hill 216 Greek Article . . 440 

86, 268 Lectiones Select® . 299 Modern Geography 481 * 

Examples of Ques- Analecta Hebraica . 336 Pronouncing. SpeU- 

tions 146 Elements of Lan- ing . ... . 502 

guage .... 337 


CLASSICS. 

Aristophanes . 20, 21 | Eclogue Lucretianro 175 | Thucydides . . . 449 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 

fr Aird, 7 Guillerez . . 190, 191 German Dialogue . 484 

French Conversation 119 Schwabc’s German 

395*398 

ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, AND MATHEMATICS. 

Colenso .... 98 I Hind . ' . . . . 218 Peacock .... 339 

Foster . . . - 163 I Hotson .... 225 Navigation . . . 873 

Hall 196 1 Book-Keeping . . 226 Young’s Equation . 501 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Comic Album . . 101 Hope 223 Translation of the 

Comic Latin Gram- Mahabharata . . 245 Sama Veda . ; 422 

mar 108 Laws of Thought . 329 Proverbial Philoso- 

Extracts .... 147 Philomorus . . . 346 phy . . . . . 456 

H ali l well .... 198 Polylogy .... 353 Age of Great Cities 462 

Hints 219 English Patents . 365 Musical Terms . . 469 

Hood, 221 Compositibn . 474 
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Atkin 8 Biographical Dictionary — note stating that it was completed, 
670. 

.Alisons History of Europe, 1 — his authorities admirably planned and 
quoted, 2 and 10 — style of, 2-4 — his figurative illustrations and de- 
clamatory eloquence in bad taste, 4-7 — cleat and faithful in liis 
descriptions of military affairs, 7-10 — causes which led to the French 
Revolution, 11-14 — and the sanguinary violence which distinguished 
it, 14-16 — beneficial influence of the Revolution, 16-18 — views 
of Burke and Fox regarding, 18, 19 — moral lessons he endeavours 
to draw from the Revolution, 19, 20 — his argu ment-against democratic 
institutions, 20-24 — holds that the aristocratic form of government is 
superior to that of the democratic, 24-28 — dismal forebodings regard- 
ing the reforms which have of late years taken place in Great Britain, 
28-33 — the national debt of Great Britain, 35-39 — aspersions he uses 
towards the Reforming party in GAt Britain, 39, 49 — policy of the 
principal European powers towards France, 49 — situation of Prussia 
from 1795 to i806, 49, 50 — want of principle in Spain during the 
Peninsular war, 51-53— ^pterest he takes in the Russian nation, 53, 
54— conduct and character of Napoleon Bonaparte, 54-60. 

Alva* Duke of, bloodshed and oppressions 'he committed in the Low 
Countries, 457. 

America , North* Boundary question settled in 1842, 272, 273. 

America — Dickens’s notes on — see Dickens. 

■ — ■ “ Men and Manners in,'* one of the best books on, 504. ' 

Anaglytography — the art of copying statues and works in relief, 312. 

^Apostolical Succession — Church of England’s claim to Catholicity on 
this ground, 476-479. 

Aristocratic form of Government, contrasted with that of a democratic, 
20-28. 

Arnolds Introductory Lectures on Modern History — desultory prae- 
tor of, 357, 358 — reverence entertained towards him by his Wmer 
pupils, 358, 359— right and duty of the mind to judge for itself in 
matters of faith unswayed by any human authority, 359, 360— vindi- 
cation of the Puritan character, 360, 361 — his Jealous opposition to 
prejudices, 361, 362 — warning against the seduction of party names — 
himself unconnected with any party, 362-365 — in what sense he may 
justly be called crotchety, 365, 366 — four theories on duties of 
Church and Stale — strictures on Dr Arnold’s theory, 367-369 
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views on military morality, 369-371 — strictures oft Ms definition 
of the antiquary and the historian, 371-373 — sketch Of historical 
styles, 373, 374 — theological movement at Oxford — it# baneful effect 
on education, 375-377 — prejudices it has excited against mere Scien- 
tific or literary pursuits, 377-380 — general appreciation of Dr Arnold’s 
character and powers, 380, 381. 

Austen , Jane, approaches nearest of all writers to the truth of ShUfttyeare, 
561. 

Autobiographies divided into two classes, 121 — difficulties which pre- 
vent the true state of the writer’s mind being known, 121, 122 — no 
instance of alawyer being known to be his own biography 122, 123. 

B 

Baptismal Regeneration , 486-8. 

Barneveldt, Olden — similarity between and De Witt, 455, and 462, 
463 — character, education, and profession of, 455, 456 — oppressive 
persecutions of Philip 11. in the Low Countries, 456, 457 — revolt of 
the provinces, 457 — adherence of Barneveldt to the Prince of Orange, 

458 — appointed Grand Pensionary, 458 — object of his public life, 458, 

459 — compared with Washington, 459 —controversy between the Go- 
inarites and the Arminians, 460, 461 — reasons which made him 
support the latter, 461 — transactions which took place, 461 — arrested 
by order of Prince Maurice, 461 — illegal trial, sentence, and execu- 
tion, 461, 462 — character of, 462 — anecdote of his wife, 463. 

Bayles Dictionnaire, Historique et Critique, 238. 

Beequerel , M. Edmund’s, discovery for accelerating the action of fight 
upon the plate in photography, 318, 319. 

Berryer s M. Autobiography* Recollections, 121 — picture Of the 
changes society had been subject to since he commenced his cateer, 
123’- 125 — example of the pride and despotism of the aristocracy 
of France, 125-127 — morals of the regime and efils of the law in- 
stanced in the cause of Madame de P3stre de SenefFe, 127, 128 — 
practice of M. Berryer as an advocate, 128 — commencement of the 
destruction of Monarchical Government, 129, 130 — state of the lUw, 
131 — Reign of Terror, dangers to which he was continually Subject, 
131-145 — constitution of 1795, 145-147 — trial of the ChaiiffeutS before 
the tribunal of Chartres, 148,149 — his defence bf neutral owners against 
French privateers, 149-152 — condition bf France during the Peace 
of Amiens, the most brilliant since the death of Charlemagne, 152- 
power, popularity, and glory of Napoleon Bonap&fte at this piHod, 
152, 153— ^he Conseil des Prises appointed for judging all matters 
of prize, loS, 154 — hatred which Bonaparte had tb the French bar 
^restrictions he placed it under, 155, 156 — M. Berryer’S defence 
Jr M. the Mayor of Antwerp, 156, 157 — conduct of Marshal Ney 
after Bonaparte’s landing at Cannes, 156-162— trial of tfrfe MUtsfral, 

162- 168 — letter of Lord Holland to Lord Kinftitird btt the Subject, 

163- 166 — reception of M. Berryer in London, 169 — eitdftt a M long 
continuance of his labours, 109> ^ 170 — absurd £ropbSfttbn6 be has 
stated on political economy and legislature, 170, 17 L 

Biographies Britannica , 237, 230. 

fiiographie UhiverseUe } 238. 
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Biqgt'upfticdtl Dictionary of £Tie Library of Useful Knowledge, 237— 
t*fly Dictionaries, 287- 2 40— peculiar commendation attendant on the 
* ' Society'* plan, 240— -Lives in the Encyclopaedia 'Britannica, quoted as 
"fen example, 240. 

Brewster , Sir David, on the white spots on photographic paper, 337. 
British Critic , July 1841— -theory of private judgment there laid down 
exauKtied, 386, 387. — See Private Judgment • 

Burney *, D., residence and life in London. 525— his social position, 
527, 528. 1 

Burney , Miss, novels— see D'Arblay. 

Bussy Rahutin — conduct he pursued towards his cottAftn, Madame de 
S6vign6, 209-211. 

Byng 9 Admiral, trial and death of, 67, 70. 

C 

Calotype, an invention of Mr Talbot, 315 — beautiful methods of using 
it mentioned in the specifications of his patent, 324-326 — perfection 
with which it takes portraits, 327, 328 — contrasted with that of the 
Daguerreotype, 333, 384 — see Photography, 

Campbell , Lord, speeches, 345 — political consistency of his Lordship, 
345, 346 — speech on parliamentary privilege, 346 — analysis of that in 
the trial of Norton v. Lord Melbourne, 346-349 — defence of Mr 
Medhurst, 349-352 — trial of Frost for high treason, 353-355 — address 
to Mr Justice Littledale, 355, 356 — his speeches on questions of law 
excel in close reasoning and analogical illustrations, 356. 

Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary characterized, 238, 239. 

Church and State — four theories on the duties of — strictures on Dr 
Arnold's theory, 367-9. g* 

Church , Infallibility of the, 397, 398 —Bee Private Judgment, 

Church, Which is the Catholic? — Conditions assigned by Mr Sewell, 
476-9 — the stifWeme legislative power of, vested in Pailiaraent, 
480-3— authority of, 483-86. 

Clark, Sir James, on Climate* 420 — importance. and influence of the 
subject, 420-425 — treats nearly exclusively of the milder climates , 425 
—See Climate and Disease. 

Climate , Sir James Clark on, 420 — a subject of high and important study, 
both as regards disease and health, 420, 421 — its influence in modify* 
ing the physical character of man, 421, 4^— beneficial effect of the 
change of, 422, 423 — influence on disease, 424-426 — retnaik on the 
^nature of diseases to understand the operations of, 426-431 — action of 
a warmer climate in relieving or curing diseases, 434, 435 — diseases 
■fcf the digestive organs , 436— changes in consumption considered, 
436-442. 

Coloured Bodies — action of the Bolar rays on, 313— see Photography • 
Confirmation , 491-2. 

Consumption — what influence has the change of climate on? 437 

whpo fully formed is almost universally fatal, 437 — precursory dis- 
order termed Tubercular Cachexy , 438 — influence of a change of 
cl i mat? at this stage, 439-441 — general complexion of the plan of 
treating this fearful disease, 441, 442. 

Corn Law and Agricultural Bills passed ip 184$ considered, 250-25$, 
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Crisp, Samuel, an early friend of Dr Buraev'*, history of,‘6Sb,'5S4 — ' 

hw death, 541. •'* * f 

D 

Daguerreotype — principle on which it depend*, 316 — description of ttw ’ 
art, 316 318 — M. Becquerel on accelerating the action of light upon 
the plate, 318, 319 — M. Claudet's further disco eerie* on the name 
action, 319 — new character the art has derived from these improve- 
menm, 319, 320 — liberality with which the French Government pur- 
chased the discovery, 320-322 — contrasted with that of the British 
Governments^ — comparison between, and Calotype, 333, 334 — see 
Photograph 

Daguerre, M., his discoveries in drawing by means of light, 316— 
purchased by France, 320-322. # 

D' Arblay, Madame, diaiy and letters, 523 — wide celebration of her 
name, 523 — diary of, 524 — her family connexions, 524 — birth and 
education, 525, 526 — her father’s social position, 526, 527 — illustrious 
guests, men of letters, and artists, who attended at her father’s 
house, 528 — modesty of her disposition, 529 — first literary efforts, 
529 — friendship with Mr Samuel Crisp, 530-534 — publication of 
4 Evelina, * 535— its triumphant success and the homage paid her, 636- 
539 — hercomcd v of 1 The Witlings/ 539, 540 — publication of 4 Cecilia/ 
405 — death of Dr Johnson,' 541 — intimucy with Mrs Deiany, 541 — 
encounters George 111. and his Queen, 542 — accepts the situation of one 
of the keepers of the queen's robes, 543 — sketch of the miserable life she 
led in the situation, 543-549 — trial of Warren Hastings — her treatment 
of Burke and Windham, 549, 550 — her account of George III.'s 
illness, 651 — her hodilv'and flpmtal sufferings during 1 the last year of 
her keepership, 552-555 — conduct of the Queen towards her, 555, 556 
— mnnied to M. D’Aililay, 557 — most important events which befell 
her during the latter part of her life, 558, 559 — examination of her 
writings, 559-564 — change which took place in her style — cause of* 
564 566 — * Cecilia* hears all the marks of being revised by Dr John- 
son, 565 — passages quoted, 566-568 — good which she did to English 
novel-writing, 5b9, 570. 

De Witt , life of. See Wilt. 

Democratic institutions considered, 20-28. 

Dickenss, Charles, Amerflfcn Notes — interest with which his work has 
been looked forward to, 498 — qualities of Mr Dickens's mind, 498- 
500 — appears to have gone to persuade the Americans to agree to an 
international copyright, 500 — his book deficient in general informa- 
tion — causes' of, 504-506 — route he pursued, and opportunities lie had 
of being acquainted with society, 506, 507 — manner and character of 
the best classes, 508, 509 — his notice of the University of Cambridge, 
U. S., 510 — reports highly oLtbe state of prisons and lunatic asylums, 
511 — deprecates the solitary^stem of prison discipline, 512 — sketch of 
a supposed prisoner's feelings under that system, 512-514 — his bjgh- 
fiown sketch contrasted with his detailed report, 515-517 — high cha- 
racter of the judges of the Supreme Court, 517 — condition of the 
Church, 517, 518— has paid but little attention to the system of edu- 
cation, 518— the literature of the country appears to have beep treated 
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in the same way, 519 — influence of the press, 519, 520— politeness 
shown towards females, 521 — courteous conduct of the customhouse 
officers, 521 — sensible remarks on the habits of the people, 521, 522. 
Disease , influence of climate on, 424 — temperature of the atmosphere 
breathed, 425, 426 — quantity of humidity, 426 — nature of, in the 
acute fortn, 426 — in the chronic state, 427 — effect of medicine on, 
427, 428 — hardly any specific remedies for, 428, 429 — local inflamma- 
tion, 429 —chronic diseases are of infinitely greater importance than 
acute, 429 — influence of change of climate on the chronic state, 430 
— action of a warm climate, 431-435 — disorders of tj^^igestive organs, 
436 — treatment of consumption, 436-442. W* 

Draper * >, Professor, facts and views on photography, 339-341. 

JDktnstan , St, sketch of, as a private and public man, 103, 104. 

E 

Education — progress of, in England, 263, 264 — in Ireland, 264, 265. 
Ellenborouglx s (Lord) inexplicable policy in India, 272. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica quoted for the examples of biographical 
articles it contains; 240. 

England — beneficial influence of her aristocracy on the temperate pro- 
gress of reform, 29, 31 — has crime increased in ? 31 — Mr Alison s views 
as to her past and future prosperity, 32, 34 — national debt of, 35-38. 
—has not outrun her ability to pay, 38, 39 — influence of her free 
institutions on the national character, 40-49. 

Ethical Philosophy of Oxford — see Sewell's Christian Morals . 

Europe — Alison’s History of, 1 to 60 — see Alison . 

F . . 

Fox — his opinion of the French Revolution, 18, 19 — his reflections on 
. the massacre of De Witt, 454. 

France — scorn of Christianity displayed by her soldiers during the Re- ' 
• f 'volution, 15 — pride and despotism of the old regime, 125-128 — 

* constitution of 1795, 145-147* 

French Revolution — causes and influence of, 11 — number of* persona 
who perished during the Revolution and the attendant wars, 17 — 
change of society in consequence of the, 123-125 — Reign of Terror 
131-145 — Madame de Sevigne’s description of the Court of Louis 
XIV., 227-229. — See Alison and Berryer . 

Froissart — simple yet chivalrous style of his writings, 9, 10. 
frosty trial of, for high treason, at Monmouth, 353*355. 

G 

GOrrick , his frequent visits at Dr Barney’s, 527 — possessed inimitable 
imitation, 560. 

General Biography , edited by Dr John Aikin, 239 — composition of the 
book, 670. 

Gladstone Mi 4 , his theory of private Moment examined, 402-4. 

God— me to be made of the nature of?W physical investigation, 488. 

R 

Herscheir s, "Sir John’s, researches and discoveries in nhoteeonie draw- 
ings, 334, 339. 

Hittory, introductory lector e* on, by Dr Thomas Artwto — sec 
Ampild. 
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Hi \story — $tyle in which it' Is best depifcted, 9," 1 0. 

Holland , Lord— Letter to Lord Rinnaird on the illegality of Marshal 
Ney's trial and execution, 163-165. 

Holland — condition of, at the middle of the 17th century, 445 — see Witt • 

Bunt's Treatise on the Art of Photography, 326. 

Hygiene — as a general system not yet completely formed, 420. 

Income-Tax one of those taxes which should never be raised in time of 
peace, 261, 262. 

India , Government of — Its Constitution and Departments, 171 — igno- 
rance of thefublic regarding the management of Indian affairs, 172, 
173 — great change which the charter of 1833 made in the Company^ 
powers, 173 — necessity for the Company retaining the patronage con- 
nected with its affairs, 174 — relations between the Court of Directors 
and the Board, 175, 176 — right of nominating the Governor* General 
and the Governors of the subordinate Presidencies, 176 — constitution 
of the Court of Directors, 177 — secret committee who conduct its ope- 
rations, 177, 178 — anomalies in the constitution 1)f the Court, 179-182 
—local administration of the law greatly improved by the charter of 
1833, 182 — the Queen’s courts at the Presidencies not only expensive, 
but ruinous to those who seek redress, 183, 184 — a newly-constituted 
supreme court required, 185 — constitution of the civil service, 186 — 
former parsimony of the Company, 186, 187 — this led to illicit ex- 
actions, 187 — its servants handsomely paid since the time of Lord Corn- 
wallis, 187, 188 — election of public servants, 188, 189 — their grada- 
tions in rank depend on their seniority, 189 — effects of this in the col- 
lection and management of the revenue, 189-193 — constitution of the 
various governments, 193, 194 — mode of transacting business at the 
local governments, 194, 195 — duties of the political department admi- 
rably attended to, 196 — duty of the Crown in regard to this depart- 
ment, 196 — the judicial department is under the superintendence of the 
Sudder Courts, 196, 197 — salaries of the native judges most inade- 
quate, 197 — -judicial department defective in the superintendence, 
197-199 — steps which are necessary to have this remedied, 199 — 
land revenue well attended to, 200, 201 — mode of management, 201 
— collection of the Bengal revenue, 202. 

J 

James, G. P. R., Lives of Eminent Foreign Statesmen, 443. 

Jarvis s engagement in the Foudroyant with the Pegase, 90, 91. 

Johnsons , Dr, approbation of * Evelina,’ and fondness for Miss Burney, 
538 — death of, 541-— appears to have revised Miss Burney's 1 Cecilia, * 
565— quotations from her writings, 566, 568. 

Keppel , Life of Admiral LorjjL 61 — character of, 61, 62 — 95, 96 — bis 
early life, 62-64— appointed w the command of the Mediterranean — 
negotiation with the Dey of Algiers, 64, 65 — appointed to the North 
American station, 65, 66 — services between that period and 1763, 
66-72 — trial of Admiral Byn g, 67-70 — skirmishing action with M. 
Conflaas’ fleet, 73, 74 — Belleisle taken, 75 — Havannah taken, 76, 77 
—at. Lisbon with Lady Tavistock, 77, 78— letter to Lord IJ 0 W 6 , on 



the vacancy of the General of Marines, — appointed to the com- 

mand of the Channel fleet, 79 — engagement off the Isle of Ucthant, 

• 81, 82— -proceedings of Sir Hugh Palliser — court-martial on Keppel, 
and honourable acquittal, 82-86 — pausing through the enemy’s line 
examined, 87-93 — night engagements condemned, 92, 98 — appointed 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 93 — his audience with the king, 94 — 
impaitiality he displayed in the distribution of patronage, 95. 

L 

Liberal Measures and Opinions — progress of, in 1842, contrasted with 
the reforms of former years, 243, 244 — outcry raised by the Tory 
party against the measures of the Whigs, 244-246— who promise re- 
sults of the most opposite description instead, 246, 247 — leading causes 
which produced the Tory majority in 1842, 247-250 — opening of the 
Session, 250 — Corn Law and agricultural questions, 250-255 — com- 
mercial tariff of Sir R. Peel, 255-257 — financial measures of Peel’s 
Government, 256-262 — progress of education, 263-266 — outcry 
against the Pom* Laws — alliance between Chartists and Tory- Radi- 
cals, 257 — sufferings of the working classes, 268, 269 — minor mea- 
sures of the Whig and Tory Governments, 269, 270— defence of the 
Quarterly Riview in favour of Liberal measures, 270-271 — foreign 
policy wiih India, 271, 272 — inexplicable policy of Lord Ellenhorough 
in the East, 272 — settlement of the North American boundary, 
272, 273. 

Light , action of, on coloured bodies, 313 — is positive on vegetable 
colours, 339. 

Light, Latent — discovered by Professor Moser to exist, whilst experi- 
menting in Photogenic drawing, 342, 343. 

Lord's Supper , sacrament of, 491, 492. 

Low Countries — unparalleled persecutions in, by orders of Philip II., 
456, 457 — disturbed by the controversy between the religious sects, of 
which Gomar and Arminius were the leaders, 460, 461. 

* M 

Man — his progress in religion and morals — arts and sciences, all tend to 
the great purpose for which he was formed, 309-312. 

Memes , Dr, translation of Daguerre on Photogenic drawing, 309. 

Moser, Professor, on drawing by the agency of light, 341 — concludes in 

v his experiments that there exists latent light> 342, 343. 

N 

Napier, Colonel, style of his writing, 8 — exposes the dastardly conduct 
of Spain, 51. 

Rational Debt of Great Britain — history of, 85-39 — the -sinking fund 
policy questioned, 35. 

Napoleon Bonaparte — effects of his genius and jnflueilte on Europe, 

k 54 — his ambition, 55i 56 — military genius, 56-5 9 — personal charac- 
ter, 59, 60— influence he had in France, 152, 153 — contempt he 
had for the French bar, 155, 156. 

Naval Warfare — passing through the enemy’s line considered, 87*92 — 
night attack not to be recommended, 92, 93. „ ' 

Newspaper Reading has but little effect in strengthening the mind, 
5 19 — influence of the press in America and Britain, 518-520. 
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Ney, Marshal — his conduct on the landing of Bonaparte at Cannes, 
158, L>9 — his first breach of duty, 160, 161 — conduct after the battle 
of Waterloo, 161 — trial of, 162-166-167— letter from Lord Holland 
on the illegality of the trial, 163-166— the execution of, one of the 
grossest faults of the restoration, 167, 168. ' 

Niepces , M., discoveries in photography, 315 — communicated hfs views 
to the Royal Society of London, 315, 316 — entered into copartnery 
with M. Daguerre, 316. 

Norton v. Lord Melbourne — analysis of the evidence on the trial of, 
346-349. 

O 

Oxford, injurious effect of the theological movement at, on education, 
375-377 — prejudices it has excited ogainst mere scientific or literary 
pursuits 377-380. 

Oxford , Ethical Philosophy of — see Sewell's Christian Morals . 

P. 

Palmerston, Viscount — speeches of, on May 10th, and July 21st, 1842« 
241. . 

Peels, Sir Robert, Financial Statement in 1842, 241 — his coin-law hill 
considered, 250-255 — his coming cial tariff, 255-257 — his financial 
measures, 257-262 — see Liberal Measures . 

Philip II. of Spam's persecutions in the Netherlands, 456, 457. 

Photogenic Drawing — early discoveries of Mr Wedgewood in, 313-315 
— M. Daguerre’s discoveries, 316-318 — those of M. Becqueiel, 
318, 319 — of M. Claudet, 319 — of Mr Talbot, 323-326 — advantages 
which the science lias conferred upon society, 328-333 — comparison 
between Daguerreotype and Calotype — researches of Sir John 
Herschell, 334-336 — Mr Talbot on the white spots which appear on 
the paper, 336, 337 — Sir John Herschell’s method of preventing their 
occurience, 337 — Sir D. Brewster’s method, 337 — Sir J. Herschell's 
discoveries in, 338, 339 — interesting facts and views of Professor 
Draper on the art, 339-341 — extraordinary discoveries of Piofessor 
Moser on the agency of light, 341-343. 

Pitt — his expediency in establishing the sinking fund, 35, 36. 

Political and Party Triumphs — true glory of, 241, 242. 

Private Judgment (Right ol) — metempsychosis of error/ 382, 383 — 
cautious method in which error in relation to the right of private 
judgment is attempted to be revived, 383, 384 — proper meaning of 
the term, 384, 385 — attack on the right of private judgment in the 
British Critic, July 1841, 386, 387 — thoughts suggested by the pas- 
sage, 387, 388 — its persecuting character, 388, 390 — principal Argu- 
ments for .Religious Freedom stated, 390-392 — modifications of 
the persecuting (the only consistent) system — Jonas Proast’s “ moder- 

4 ate penalties,” 392, 393 — refutation of it — similar sentiments enounced 
by the, writer in the British Critic , 393-395 — the spirit of persecution 
survived long the legalization of the principles of toleration, 395- 
folly of advocating subjection to human authority, and yet repudiating 
the employment of violence, 395-397 — the Popish doctrine of the 
Churcl/s Infallibility, alorfe can annul or limit the right of private 
judgment, 397, 393 — every other mode of nullifying orcircun^CribiDg 
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that * Right ’ either nugatory or flagitious, 398— falsity of the argu- 
ment of the writer in the British Critic exposed, 398-402 — Mr Glad- 
stone's theory examined, 402-404— theory that Scripture is incom- 
plete, and is to be supplemented by tradition, 405-407 — servile and 
unreasoning belief inculcated by the *Tractarians, note, 407, 408— 
the guides themselves at variance, 409 — other arguments in favour of 
this ‘ Right,' 409, 410 — private judgment to be obeyed in preference 
to any authority not admitted to be infallible, 410-412 — this principle 
proved to be universally applicable, 412, 413 — acquiescence in the 
morality of Christianity universal , 413, 414 — inconsistency of charging 
a conscientious Separatist with sin, 415, 416— advantages of the right 
of private judgment, 416-419. 

Providence — design of, in making all advances iu morals and physics 
tend to the giand purpose for which be formed man, 309-312. 

Prussia , unhappy position of, from 1795 to 1806, 49, 50. 

Puritan Character , Dr Arnold’s Vindication of, 360, 361. 

R 

Raynor's, Captain — engagement in the Isis frigate of fifty guns with 
a French seventy-four, 91. 

Reign of Terror in France, 131-145. 

Religious Freedom , principal arguments for, stated., 390-2— refutation of 
theories in support of interference with it, 39J-396. — See Ptwate 
Judgment. 

Religious Creed, necessity of one to the employment of the human 
faculties asserted and disproved, 467-8. 

Robespierre — objects and charucter of, 139-141 — arrested by order of 
the Convention, 141 — proceedings of the Convention, 142 — M. Ber- 
ryer’s narrative of the attack on the Commune at the Hotel de Villo, 
death of Robespierre, 143, 145. 

Russia, deep policy of, 53, 54. 

S 

Scriptures — asserted to be the guide to every species of scientific truth, 
467, See. 

Sevigne , Madame de, and her Contemporaries, 203 — the present publica- 
tion deficient in information regarding this delightful writer, 205 — ac- 
count of her ancestors and other kindred, 205, 206— her early years ami 
education, 207, 208 — appearance, 208 — married to S6vign6 — his 

^ character, 208, 209 — correspondence with her cousin, Count Bussy 
Rabutin, 209-211 — wits and men of fashion who made love to 
her, 211 — courteous conduct of Louis XIV. 212 — course of 
life she pursued, 212-214— particulars regarding her son, the Mar- 
quis, 214, 215 — regarding her daughter — maternal and filial affection 
displayed by both, 215— -death of, 215, 216— her descendants, 216— 
letters quoted, 217-232 — visited by Horace Walpole, 232, 233 — 
remarks of Sir James Mackintosh on her writing, 233 — analysis of 
her style and manners, 234-236. 

Sewell's Christian Morals — Oxford education, 464— bad influence of 
patronage in every department of public education, 464-466 — charac- 
ter of Mr Sewell's work, 466 — fundamental principle assumed by 
him, and two propositions which be lays down, 466, 467 — the ne- 



cessjty of a religious creed to the employment of the human faculties, 
and the Scriptures the guide to every species of scientific truth, exa- 
mined, 467, 468— -use to be made of the nature, &c , of God in phy- 
sical investigations, 468, &c. — marvellous effects attributed to the 
doctrine of the Divine Unity, 470, 471 — the mysteries of the Divine 
nature shadpwed forth even in brute matter, 472 — application of this 
reasoning to pivil affairs, 47#— to physiology, &c., 473, 474 — title of 
the work inappropriate — its real spirit and ‘object, 474-476 — which is 
the Catholic Church ? — its conditions— claim of the Church of Eng- 
land on the ground of apostolical succession, 476-479 — on the ground 
of essential independence of any human power — the supreme legislative 
power of the Church vested in Parliament, 480-483 — sum-total of 
Mr S/s Christian morals, 483 — authority of the Church, and the faith 
it requires, 483-486 — beginning of the Church's education — baptismal 
regeneration, 486-488 — the alleged change not visible, 488-491 — 
the Lord's Supper and Confirmation, 491, 492— prayer, 492 — bis de- 
finition of virtue, 492 — dependence of laymen on the clergy, and 
the forbearance they are to expect, 492, 493 — examination of his 
further absurdities, 493, 494 — sympathy of the Church, 494, 495 — 
the author's statement of his case absurd and offensive, 495, 496/ 

Shakspeure invariably depicted the human mind as being operated upon, 
not by one ruling passion, but by a crowd of passions, 560-562. 

Spain , discreditable conduct of, during the Peninsular war, 51— the par- 
tizan warfare of her peasantry condemned, 51-53. 

Stadtholder of Holland, abolishment of, in 1667, 446 — high powers of 
the office an anomaly in a republic, 447. 

Statesman — what he has to look to in the performance of his duty, 455. 

T 

Talbot, Henry Fox*, on photogenic drawing, named by him Calotype, 
315 — see Calotype. 

Taylor's (Henry) Edwin the Fair, 96 — laws which regulate the tragic 
muse, 97, 98 — abridged sketch of the Drama, 99-101 — objection to the 
plot, 101,102 — the drama full of delineation and contrast of characters, 
102 — analysis of the dramatic character of St Dunstan, 104-110 — of 
Wulfstan the Wise, 110-112 — of Leon, 113-115 — of Athulf, 115 — of 
the other personages in the drama, 115, 116 — characterized as pos- 
sessing the highest claims of poetry and of philosophy, 116-120. 

Theology — undue pre-eminence assigned to, by Mr Sewell, 466, &c. 

Tradition — argument brought from it against the right of private judg- 
ment, 405-407. 

Tragic Writers — lfiwa*which have regulated all great, 97, 98* 

Travelling — beneficial influence which the act of, has on health, 434, 435. 

Triple Alliance, what led to the, 451 — was it serviceable to the good 

. of Holland? 451, *452 — broke by the baseness and dishonesty of 
Charles II., 452. 

W 

Walpole , Horace, impressions of, on visiting Madame de S6vigne, 
232, 233. 

Washingt on— -compared with Olden Barer veldt, 459. 



JotmDe^Macto alt %frtrHn«fc443^ ♦irfjrWn *t the meat 
eventful portion of th*»i?th Qrand Pensionary 

of HoNand-duties of the- 4 4fe5— -condition of Holland 

utfifetccewdon to office, 445^sW$d against the clamour of 

life uottntrvmen for war |ga)<*&t l£igfaaMl,445, 446 — war — Dutch de- 
feated, 446 — confided to negotiate pe*pe4-fatifiration of peace, and 
cutcry against htl^ 446-n-l>y hh&afiuepce ihe office of Stadtholder 
abolished, 446 -*4ria pitnty iqaettt<moU,?446, 447— zenith of hia repu- 
tation,* 447 ? 44H— -jpnaed fife oivn find hi 4 country's reputation by 
43fiaeh»^tl* tfirtoO of the itfgicides, 448, 449 — war 

made at the Texel, 449, 
«450^teud# *W XHtfrfi fifiBt ^i|> the Thames, 450 — cause of the 
Celebrated Tipple Alliance, 451, -452 — broke by the meanness and 
. profligacy of Charles 11., 452— rlhmour against the Pensionary ami 
ids brother the Admiral, 453— massacred by the inoh, 453 — lyliat liaud 
had William HI., Prince of Orange, in this horrible occurrence? 
453, 454— -‘redactions on such a Catastrophe, 454, 455. 

JF*#^oroppn*on between, and BarneuefiU, 46% 466. 

Vftrtip Owife jjtpbech of, On ihe^kty pa foreign wool, 241. 
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hood of OXFORD. Part 1, Deanery 
of Bicester, 8‘vo. (Oxford,) pp. 68. 
31 Illustrations, sewed, 4s. [189 

GIT I LLEIl KZ. — Lectures, Grnmmati- 
calea et I I Lt cliques, ou Exercises sur 
la Languc Fran^aise. Far. A. f. 
G'rillurez, 12ino. (Edinburgh,) pp. 
250, bound. 3s (id. . [190 

GU1LLEHEZ — A New French Gram- 
mar, illustrated by Examples, tel er- 
ring to the History of Great Britain 
aud Ireland. By A. F. Guillerez. 
Translated by E. C. Anderson. 12mo. 
(E lin.) pp. 206, bound, 3s. (id. [101 
GUTHRIE. — On Injuries of the Head 
affecting the Brain. Bv G. J. 
Guthrie, E.R.S. 4to. pp. 156, boards. 
Os .Xj* . . [102' 

GUV’S Chart of General History ; 
from the best Authorities, both An- 
cient and Mod *rn. On a roller, or in 
a case, 10-*. Od. ; shoot, 7s. [193 

GW1LT. — An Encyclopaedia of Archi- 
tecture, Historical, Theoretical, and 
Practical. By Joseph Guilt. Illus- 
trated with more tliai 1000 engrav- 
ings on wood, by R. Bra nst on, from 
drawings bv J Sebastian Guilt, lvol. 
8vo. pp. 1102, cl., L.2, 12s. Od. [194 

IT A BERSIION. — An Historical Dis- 
sertation on the Prophetic Scripture.-* 
of the Old Testament, eliitfly those ol 
a Chronological character; showing 
t lcir Aspect on the present Times, 
and on the Destinies, of the Jewish 
Nation. By Matthew Habershon. 
3d edition, w-ith an Appendix, post 
8vo. pp. 482, cloth, 10s. [195 

IIALL. — A Treatise on Plane and 1 
Spherical Trigonometry. By the 
Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A., Professor ol 
Mathematics in King's College, Lon- 
don. 3d edition, altered and enlarged, 
8vo. pp. 182, cloth, 7s. 6d. [190 

HALL AM. — Introduction to the Lite- 
rature of Europe, in the 15th, 10th, 
and 17th Centuries. By H. Ikdiam, 
F.R.A.S. 2d edition. 3 vuls. 8vo. pp. 
1854, doth, L.i, 16s. . [197 

II ALLI WELL. — The Nursery Rhymes 
of England, obtained principally from 
Oral Tradition. Collected and edited 
bv J. O. llalliwell. Esq. 2d edition, 
with alterati ms and additions, post 
8 vo. pp. 272, cloth, Gs. . [198 

II A M l LT ON.— Researches in Asia 
Minor, Pontus, and Armenia; with 
some Account of their Antiquities and 
VOL. LXKVI. NO. CI.IV. 


Publications. 

Geology. By William J. Hamilton, 
Secretary to the Geological Society. 
2 vols. 8 vo. pp. 1078, with 12 Plates 
and 2 Map-., cloth, 38s. . [199 

HAND BO£)K (Murray’s) for Tra- 
vellers in Northern Italy — States of 
Sardinia, Lombardy and Venice, Par- 
ma and Piacenza, Modena, Lucca, 
Ma-sa- Carrara, and Tuscany as far 
as the Val I) Arno. 12inu, double 
'columns, pp. 038, with a travelling 
map, cloili, 12s. . [200 

H A N N A M. — Prize Essay of the 
Wetherby Agricultural Association, 
Sept. 1842, on the application of 
Rape Dust and other Hand Tillages. 
By John Hannam, North Deighton, 
Wetherby. 8vo, (Leeds,) pp. 36, 
sewed, 2s. . . [201 

HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY 
DEBATES for Session 1842. 6 

vols royal 8vo, (3d series, 60, 61, G2, 
03, 64, 05.) L.9. . [202 

IlAllDCASTLE. — Banks and Bank. 
er<i. By D llardcastle, Jun. 2d 
edition, with an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Review of the Fa lures amongst 
Private aud Joint Stock Banks, post 
8vo, pp. 480, cloth, 10s. Od. [203 
HARDY. — 'Idle Philosophy of Chris- 
tianity ; or, the Genuine Christian 
proved to be the only real rhiloso- 
plicr. By Philip Dixon Hardy, 
M It. I. A. 2d edition, crown 8vo, 
pp. 340, cloth, 5s. . [204 

HARRISON. — Views and Details of 
St Giles’s Church, Oxford. By J. 
P. Harrison, B.A. Folio, (Oxford,) 
pp. 12, 14 plates, sewed, 7s. 6d. [205 
I 11 A WK SHAW. — Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite: with other Poems. By Ann 
Hawkshaw. Post 8vo, pp. 200, cloth, 
Gs. . . . [206 

HAY. — The Natural Principles and 
Analogy of the Harmony of Form. 
By D. R. Hay. Royal 4to, pp. CO, 
with 18 plates, cloth, 15s. [207 • 

HA Y LING ISLAND. — The Guide to 
Hay bug Island, near Havant, in the 
County of Hants, opposite the Isle of 
Wight. 12mo, (Hayling,) pp. 66, 
with map and 37 engravings, 2s. 6d. 

[208 

HEART BREATHINGS. By Alfred. 

32mo, pp. 260. cloth. 2s. 6d. [209 

HEATHS PICTURESQUE AN- 
NUAL for 1843 — The American in 
Paris. By M. Jules Janin. Illus- 
trated bv 18 engravings, from de- 

2 v • 
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signs by M. Eugene Lami. Royal 
8 vo, pp. 204, with India proof 
plates, \j.2, 12s. Gd. morocco; bound, 
21s. . . . [210 

HEATHS BOOK ofc BEAUTY, 
1843. Edited by the Countess of 
Blessington. Willi 13 beautifully - 
finished engravings, from drawings 
by the first artists. Royal 8vo, pp. 
286; with India proof plates, L 2, 
12s. Gd. morocco; bound in silk, 
21s. . . [21 1 

HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY, Illus- 
tratcd by Extracts iron* the most 
Celebrated Writers, both Ancient 
and Modern, on the Gods of Greece, 
Rome, India, &c. 8vo, pp. 302, with 
200 woodcuts, cloth, 6s. 1 21 2 

HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXI- 
CON without Points; with an Ap- 
pendix of those Chaldee Words which 
are found intermixed with the He- 
brew Scriptures. 8vo, pp. 252, cloth, 
(published in 1828,) reduced to 
Gs. . . . [213 

HEllSCHELL.— Fireside Harmony ; 
or, Domestic Recreations in Part- 
Singing : a Selection of Favourite 
Old Glees, Rounds, and Canons, ar 
ranged to words suitable for Families 
and Schools. Bv Helen S. Hii’seholl. 
Oblong 8 vo, pp. 40, sewed, 2s.Gd. [214 
HEWLETT.— College Life; or, the 
Proctors Note Book. By J. Hew- 
lett, M.A. Author of ‘ Peter Prig- 
gins, * &e. 3 vols. post 8vo, pp. 87G, 

bds. 31s Gd. . . [215 

HILL — The Harmony of the Latin 
and Greek Languages. By the Rev. 
Thomas Hill, A.M., one of the Classi- 
cal Masters of Mercers’ School, Lon- 
don. 12mo, pp. 56, cloth 2s. |21G 
U I N C K S. — Greek- English School 
Lexicon; containing all the words 
that occur in the Books used in most 
* Schools and Collegiate Courses. By 
the ltev. T. D. llincks, LL.D. 2d 
edition, much enlarged, square, pp. 
684, bound, 10s. Gd. . [217 

HIND. — The Solutions of the Ques- 
tions attended with any difficulty in 
the Principles and Practice of Arith- 
metic ; with an Appendix, consisting 
of Questions for Examination in all 
the Rules of Arithmetic. By J. Hind, 
M.A. 8vo, pp. 138, boards, 5s. [218 
HINTS for Reflection: compiled from 
various Authors. 5th thousand, 24m o, 
cloth, 2s. , . (219 


HOLLAND. — The Psalmists of Bri- 
tain : Records, Biographical and Li- 
terary, of upwards of 150 Authors 
who have rendered the Whole or 
Paris of the Book of Psalms into 
English Verse. By J. Holland. 2 
vols. 8vo, pp. 720, cloth, 21s. [2 0 

HOOD. — Whims and Oddities, in Pr se 
and Verso. By Thomas Hood, E q. 
New edition, fcp. 8vo. pp. 446, nume- 
rous woodcuts, cloth, Gs. [221 

HOOKER. — The British Flora; com- 
prising the Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.1I. 
LL.D , ike. New edition, (the 5th,) 
greatly improved in the arrangement, 
and accompanied by 12 plates, com- 
prising an immense number of figures 
illustrative of the Genera in the diffi- 
cult orders of thcLIrabel.iferousPlants, 
Composite Plants, Grasses, Ferns, &c. 
8vo, pp. 502, with 12 plates, cloth, 
(coloured, 24s. cloth,) 14s. [222 

HOPE. — On Self- Education and the 
Formation of Character; addressed 
to the Young. By Mrs Hope. ISmo, 
pp. 180, cloth, 2s. Gd. [223 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

A Catalogue of the Fruits cultivated 
in the Garden of the Horticultural 
Society of Loudon. 3d edition, 8vo, 
pp. 188, sewed, 5s. . [224 

HOTSON. — The Principles of Arith- 
metic, containing a variety of Ex- 
amples for Practice, with a sufficient 
number worked at length, to show 
the solution of every difficulty antici- 
pated. By W. C. Hotson, M.A. Pom- 
. broke College, Cambridge. 2d edi- 
tion, post 8vo, (Cambridge,) pp. 192, 
boards, 9s. . . [225 

HO WATT. — A Compendium of Prac- 
tical Book-Keeping, by Single and 
Double Entry, founded upon, and ad- 
apted to, the general Glasgow Trade; 
to which is added an Appendix, con- 
taining Forms of Merchants' Ac- 
counts, and an explanation of Legal 
and Mercantile Terms commonly 
used in Business. By John Howatt, 
Accountant. Set 1, 8vo, (Glasgow,) 
pp. 1G2, half-bound, 3s. Gd. [226 

HO WITT The Rural and Domestic 

Life of Germany: with Character- 
istic Sketches of its Cities and Sce- 
nery. Collected in a General Tour, 
and during a Residence in that coun- 
try, in the Years 1840, 41, and 42. 
By William Howitt, Author of * The 
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Rural Life of England,* &c. 8vo, with Notes upon its different Provi- 

pp. 532, with above 50 illustrations, sions, and the Alterations effected in 

By G. F. Sargent, cloth, 21 s. [227 the Law: with Forms adapted to the 
HO WITT. — The Neighbours : a Story New Practice, and a lull and complete 

of Every-Day Life. (Life in Swo- Index. By Edwin Janies, of the Inner 

den.) By Frederika Bremer. Trans- Temple, Esq. BarrLter-ut- Law. 12mo, 

latcd by Mary llowilt. 2 vols. post pp. 108, boards, 4s. |236 

8vo, pp. 608, boards, 18s. [228 J A UDINE'S NATURALIST'S LI- 

HOW1TT. — Work and Wages; or, BRAKY. Vol. 35, Introduction to 

Life in Service: a Continuation of the Mapimalia. By Lieut- Col. C. H. 

‘ Little Coin, much Care.' By Mary Smith ( Edinburgh,) pp. 326, 31 co- 

Ilowitt, Author of ‘ Strive and loin ed plates, cloth, Gs. |237 

Thrive.* LSmo, pp. 178, with 2 JAY. — The Works of William Jay. 
plate?., cloth, 2*.. (id. . | 229 Collected and Revised by himself. 

HUDSON. — The Parent’s Hand- Book; Vol. 4 : Mm ning and Evening Exer- 

or, Guide to the Choice of Proles- eises — October to December. 12mo, 

sions, Employments, and Situations: <>p. 702. cloth, 7s Od. . [238 

containing useful and practical lufor- JAY. — The Works of William Jay. 
mation on the subject of placing out Collected and Revised by lliniself. 
Young Men, and of obtaining their Vol. 5 — Memoirs of ihc late Rev. 

Education with a view to particular Cornelius Winter. Post 8vo, pp. 550, 

occupations. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. cloth, 7s. 0'd. . . [239 

Author of * Plain Directions for JESSE — Memoirs of the Court of 
Making Wills.' 1 vol. top. 8w», pp. England, from the Revolution in 1G88 

252, cloth, 5s. . . [250 to the Death of George II. By J. 

The object of this work is to in- II. Jesse. 3 vols. 8vo, pp. 8454, 3 

form a Parent concerning all the dif- plates, 42s. . . [210 

ferent employments for which he may JEWESS (THE): a Tale from the 
destine his son, the prospects of cum- Shores of the Baltic. By the Author 

lumciit, &r., in each, the manner of of ‘ Letters from the Baltic.’ Fop. 

obtaining them, and the best course Nvu, pp. 150, cloth, 4s. Gd. [241 
of education for ea< h. JOHNS. — Short Sermons for Children, 

1IULBERT. — Theotokos; or, the Mo- illustrative of the Catechism and Li- 

ther ot our Lord : a Sermon on the turgy of the Church of England: 

Song oi the Blessed Virgin. By Rev. preached in the National Society's 

C. A*, llulbcrt, M.A. 8vo, pp. 02, Central School, Westminster. By 

cloth, 2s. Gd. . . 1 231 the Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A. F.I..S. 

HULL.— Essays on Determination of J2mo. pp. 174, cloth, 3s. Gd. [242 
Blood to the Head. By R. Hull, M.I). JOHNSON. — Life, Health, and Disease. 
Post 8 vo, pp. 200, cloth, 5s. [232 By Edward Johnson, Surgeon. Gth 

thousand, 12mo, pp. 342, cloth, 5s. 
.IMPRESSIONS, THOUGHTS, and [243 

SKETCHES, during Two Years in JOHNSTON. — Elements of Agricultu- 
F ranee and Switzerland. By the ral Chemistry and Geology. By James 

Author of * The Gladiator,’ &c. &c. F. W. Johnston, M.A. F.R.S. 2d 

Royal 8vo. pp. 104, double columns, edition, fcp. 8vo, pp. 2G2, cloth, 

sewed, 3s. . . 1 233 5s. . . . [244 

INSOLVENT and BANKRUPT JO HNSON . — Selections from the Ma- 
ACTS, 5 and 6 Viet. e. JIG, and 5 habharata. Edited by F. Johnson, 

and 6 Viet. e. 122; with Explanatory Professor of Sanskrit in the East In- 

Notes. By a Solicitor. 8vo, (Wake- dia College, Herts. Royal 8vo, pp, 

field,) pp. 32, sewed. Is. [234 278, boards, 9s. . [245 

IRVING. — Life and Poetical Remains JONES. — Memoirs of the Life, Mini- 
of Margaret M. Davidson. By stry, and Character, of the Rev, Wil- 

Waslmigton Irving. Fcp. 8vo, pp. liam Jones, late Wesleyan Minister: 

350, with frontispiece, cloth, 5s. [235 with Sketc-hes of his Sermons. By 

the Rev. R. Rymer. ISmo, pp. 288, 
JAMES. — The Act for the Amend- cloth, 4s. . [246 

ment of the Law in Bankruptcy; JONES.— On Gravel, Calculus, and 
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Gout, ; chiefly an Application of Pro- 
fessor Liebig's Physiology to the 
Prevention and Cure of those* Dis- 
eases. By II. B. Jones, M.A., Licen- 
tiate of the College of Physicians, 
Ac. 8 vo, pp. 1 56, 0>. . [247 

JOSEPH JENKINS; or, Leaves from 
the Life of a Literary Man. By the 
Author of * Random Recollections.* 
3 vols. post 8 vo, pp. 902, boards, 3 1 s. fid. 

[248 i 

JOSIAIi. By the Author of ‘ Gideon.* 
Fep. 8vo, pp. 232, cloth, 4s. fid. (249 
A History of Josiali, King of Judah. 
JUDAH S LION. By Charlotte Eli- 
zabeth. Fep. 8vo, pp. 434, cloth, 
Cs. [ 250 

JUVENILE COMPANION (The) to 
the Atlas: with some Historical No- 
tices. 18mo, pp. Hit), cloth. Is. Gd. 1 251 

KEEPSAKE (The) for 1843. Edited 
by the Countess of Blossington. With 
13 highly -finished engravings, by the 
most eminent artists. Royal 8vo, 
pp. 27G ; with India proof plates, 
L.2, 12s. Gd. morocco ; bound in silk, 
21s. . . . [ 252 

KELLY Sabbath Evening Readings. 

By the Rev. Denis Kelly, Minister of 
Trinity Church, St. Bride's London. 
Fep. 8vo, pp. 2<5fi, cloth, 3s. Gd. [253 
KEMP. — An Exposition of some of the 
most, important, Differences between 
Scripture and Calvinism, with refer- 
ence to the Authority of the Church, 
and to the reply of Mr Scott to Bishop 
Tomline : intended to promote the 
Attainment of Christian Unity. By 
the Rev. E. C. Kemp, M.A. 8vo, 
pp. 2.54, cloth, 8s. Gd. . [2.54 

KING. — Selections from the Early Bal- 
lad Poetry of England and Scotland. 
Edited by It. J. King, B.A. Fep. 
8vo, pp. 340, cloth. Os. [255 

KIllBY and SPENCE— An Introduc- 
tion to Entomology ; or, Elements ot 
the Natural History of Insects : com- 
prising an Account of their Meta- 
morphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habi- 
tations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, Ac. By W. 
Kirby, A.M. F.R.S. and L.S. ; and 
Spence, Esq. F.R.S. and L.S. 2 
vols. 8vo. Sixth Edition, (of the first 
two volumes, being the popular por- 
tion, of the original work, corrected 
and considerably enlarged, and now 
appearing in a distinct and separate 


form,) with 5 coloured plates, 31s. 6d. 
cloth. . . . [256 

KNOX. — Giotto and Francesca; and 
other Poems. By Andrew A. Knox. 
8vo, pp. 142, boards, 10s. Gd. [257 
KNOX. — Day Dreams. By Charles 
Knox, Author of 4 Hardness,* &c. 
Ac. With engraved Illustrations by 
Mason, from Drawings on Wood by 
II. Warren, 8\o, pp. 233, boards, 
j 1.5s. . . . [258 

KOHL. — Russia and the Russians in 
1842. By J. G. Kohl, Esq. Vol. 2, 
post 8vo, pp. 34fi, frontispiece and 
map, cloth, 10s. Gd. . [259 

KOHL Ituiosia, St Petersburg, Mos- 

cow, Kliarkoff, Riga, Odessa, the 
German Provinces on the BaltV, the 
Steppes, the Crimea, and the Interior 
of the Empire. By J. G. Khol. 1 vol. 
8vo. pp. ,534, a map, cloth, 1 Is. [200 

LADIES’ Hand-Book of Plain Needle- 
work : containing clear and ample 
Instructions whereby to attain pro- 
ficiency in (‘very department of this 
most useful Employment. 18mo, pp. 
72. sewed. Is. . . |2G1 

LAWSON History of the Scottish 

j Episcopal Church, from the Revolu- 
tion to the Present Time. By J. P. 
Lawson, M.A. 8vo, (Edinburgh,) pp. 
028, i-lotli, ir.s. . . ‘ 1 202 

LEE. — Clinical Midwifery : with the 
Histories of Four Hundred Cases of 
Difficult Labour. By R. Lee, M.D. 
F.R.S., Physician to the British Lying- 
in Hospital, Ac. Fep. 8vo. pp. 232, 
cloth, 4s. fid. . . 1 2fi3 

LE KEUX. — Memorials of Cambridge : 
a Series of Views of the Colleges, 
Halls, and Public Buildings, engraved 
by J. Le Keux ; with Historical and 
Descriptive Accounts, by T. Wright, 
Esq. M.A. F.S.A., and the Bev. II. 
L. Jones, M.A. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. G()8, with 76 engravings and nu- 
merous woodcuts (2 vols. 4to. L.4, 4s.) 
L.2, 2s. . . . [264 

LETTERS to a YOUNG LADY on 
the Advantages of Early Piety. 18mo. 
pp. 80, cloth. Is. fid. . [265 

LIFE'S LESSONS : a Domestic Tale. 
By the Author of 'Tales that might 
be True.* New edition, fep. 8vo. pp. 
248, cloth, 4s. . . [266 

LIN DO. — The Conciliator of R. Manas- 
seh Ben Israel : a Reconcilement of 
the apparent Contradictions in Iloly 
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Scripture ; to which are achled. Ex- 
planatory Notes, and Biographical 
Noiices of the quoted Authorial'S. By 
E. H. Liiulo, Author of ‘The Jewish 
Calendar and Chronology.* 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 680, with portrait from ail 
etching by Rembrandt, dated 10.30, 
cloth, 25s. . . [207 

LINDSAY. — English Grammar, for the 
use of National and other Elementary 
Schools. By the Rev. John Lindsay, 
M.A. F.A.S., late Fellow of Dulwich 
College. 18mo. pp. 88, cloth, Is. 

[208 

LITTLE RED RIDING-TIOOD. By 
the Author of ‘ The Now Tale of a 
Tub.* With illustrations, square 
12tno. boards, 2s. (id. . [ 2(19 

LOCKHART. — Attica anil Athene: an 
Inquiry into the Civil, Moral, and 
Religious Institutions of the Inhabi- 
tants, the Rise and Decline of the 
Athenian power, and the Topography 
and Chronology of Ancient Attica 
and Athens. Translated from the 
German of K. O. Midler, Grotefond, 
anil others, by John Ingram Lock- 
hart, F.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. 202, with a 
map ar# plan, clot!), 9s. . 1 270 

LODGE. — The Peerage of the British 
Empire, as at present existing, ar- 
ranged and print ed from personal com- 
munication from the nobility. By 
Edmund Lodge, Esq; Norroy King of 
Arms, &c. To which is added, the 
Baronetage. 12th edition, with the 
Arms of the Peers. 8vo. pp. 084, 
cloth, 21s. . . [271 

LONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE 
(The); being a Weekly Journal of 
Medicine and the Collateral Sciences. 
New Series. Vols. 1 and 2 for the 
Session 1841-42, 8vo. pp. 2014, with 
n mcrous woodcuts, cloth, L.2, 4s. 

[272 

LOUDON. — The Suburban Horticultu- 
rist; or, an Attempt to Teach the 
Science and Practice of the Culture 
and Management of the Kitchen, 
Freit, and Forcing Garden, to those 
who had no previous knowledge or 
practice in these departments of Gar- 
dening. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
II. S. &c. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 764, with 

numerous wood engravings, cloth, 
16s. • . . [273 • 

LOUDON. — The Ladies’ Companion to 
the Flo w er Garden ; being an Alpha- 
betical Arrangement of all the Plants 


usually grown in Gardens and Shrub- 
beries ; with full Directions lor their 
Culture. By Mrs Loudon. 2d edi- 
tion, fcp. pp. 330, cloth, 6s. 6d. [274 
LOVE-GIFT (A), for 1843: a Selec- 
tion of Poetry. 32mo. pp. 156, (silk, 
3s.) cloth, 2s. Od. . [275 

LOVE. — Records of Wesleyan Life. 
Bv B. Love. 2d edition, 12mo. pp. 
432, cloth, 5s. Od. . ‘ [270 

LOVER. — Handy Andy : a Tale of Irish 
Life. By Samuel Lover, Esq. With 
24 illustrations by the Author. 8vo. 
pp. 380, cloth, 13s. . [277 

MACAULAY. — Lays of Ancient Rome. 
By the Rt. Hon. T. Babington Macau- 
lay. 2d edition, square crown 8vo. 
pp. 192, cloth, 10s. Od. . [278 

MACCALL. — The Agents of Civiliza- 
tion : a Series of Lectures. By Wm. 
Macculi. 12mo. pp. 120, cloth, 3s. Od. 

[279 

M‘CULLOCI-1. — A Dictionary, Practi- 
cal, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce and Commercial Naviga- 
tion. Illustrated with maps and plans. 
By J. It. M'Cullouh, Esq. A new 
edition, with a new and enlarged Sup- 
plement, containing the New Tariff, 
the New Corn Law, (with an Article 
oil the lattei,) and bringing down the 
information in the work to September 
1 8 42. 1 closely and beautifully-printed 
\ oliune, 8vo. of more than 1450 pages, 
boards, L.2, 10s. . [280 

MACKENZIE. — Crosby Place, de- 
scribed in a Lecture on its Antiqui- 
ties and Reminiscences, delivered in 
the Great Hall, on the evening of Fri- 
day, August 5, 1842. By Rev. C. 
Mackenzie, A.M. 8vo. pp. 60, cloth, 
2s. (id. . . [281 

MACNAMARA. — A Practical Trea- 
tise on Nullities and Irregularities in 
Law ; their Character, Distinctions, 
and Consequences. By II. Macna- 
xnara, Esq. Special Pleader. 12mo. 
pp. 252, boards, 6s. . [282 

M'PUEKSON Two Years in China ; 

Narrative of the Chinese Expedition, 
from its Formation in April 1840 till 
April 1842 ; with an Appendix, con- 
taining General Orders and De- 
spatches. By D. McPherson,' M.D., 
Madras Army. 8vo. pp. 404, cloth, 
14s. . . . [283 

MACRAE. — Occasional Addresses to 
Sunday School Children, including 
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Addresses on the Inspiration, Authen- 
ticity, Genuineness, and Divine Au- 
thority of the lloly Scriptures. By 
J). C. Macrae. 12mo. pp. 220, cloth, 
4s. (id. . . [284 

MAIN. — Hints on Landscape Garden- 
ing. By James Main, A.L.S., Author 
of * Popular Botany,’ &c. &c. lSino. 
pp. 100, an it li 0 Avoodcuts, cloth, 2s. 

L28.', 

MAMMO-MANIA : the Apostaov of 
the Age Unveiled. By Anti-Mam- 
mon. 2d edition, 8vo. pp. 234, cloth, 
3s. (id. . . [280 

MANNEftTNG. — Christian Happiness 
considered in its relation to Man, 
Families, and Churches. By K. Man- 
nering, Holy well Mount Chapel. I81110. 
pp. 170, cloth, 2s. . 1 287 

MARBLES. — Description of the Col-! 
lection of Ancient Marbles in thoj 
British Museum; with engravings. 
4to. Part 9, pp. 190, with 43 Plates 
(large paper, royal 4to. L.3, 3s. 
hoards,) boards, E.2, 2s. [288 

MAIUtY AT. — Mastennan Ready ; or, 
the Wreck of the Pacific : written fur 
Young People. By Captain Marryat . 
Vol. 3, foolscap 8vo. pp. 220, wood- 
cuts, cloth, 7s. (id. . [289 

MARS TON.' — Gerald: a Dramatic 
Poem; and other Poems. By J. 
Westland Marston, Author of ‘ The 
Patrician’s Daughter,* a Tragedy. 
12ido. pp. 150, cloth, J>s. (id. | 290 
MARTINEAU.— The Rioters: a Tale. 
By Harriet Martiucau. JSmo. pp. 
104, with frontispiece, cloth, Is. [291 
MASKEW. — Annotations on the Acts 
of the Apostles, original and selected, 
designed principally for the use of 
Candidates for the ordinary B. A. 
Degree, Students for Holy Orders, 
&c. ; with College and Senate-House 
Examination Papers. By T. 11. Mus- 
kew, B. A. 12mo. pp. 214, boards, 

A. (id. . . . [292 

MAURICE. — Chri.stm.as Day, and other 
Sermons. By Frederick D. Maurice, 
Chaplain to Guy’s Hospital. 8vo. pp. 
430, cloth, 10s. (id. . [293 

M. D.'S DAUGHTER : a Novel of the 
Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. post 
8 vo. pp. 966, boards, L.l, 11s. 6d. 

[294. 

MED1 CO -CIIIRURG ICAL TRANS- 
ACTIONS, published by the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London. Vol. 25, or, Second Series, 


Vol. 7, 8vo. pp. 334, with 7 plates, 
boards, J4s. . . [295 

MEDITATIONS on the Second Advent 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ to Judg- 
ment, the end of all Human Systems. 
Fcp. pp. 76, cloth, 2s. . [296 

MED WIN. — Lady Singleton; or, the 
World as it is. By T. Medwin, Esq. 
Author of * Conversations of Lord 
Byron.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 814, 
boards, L.l, 1 Is. 6d. . [297 

MEE. — A Manual of Knitting, Netting, 
and (’rochet. Work. By Cornelia 
Mee. Oblong 12mo. pp. 283, with 
many illustrations, cloth, 5s. (id. [298 
MELVILLE. -Leetumos Selector; or. 
Select Latin Exercises for the use of 
Beginners, .superseding the use of the 
common Elemeii'ary Authors, with a 
Vocabulary. By C. Melville. 4th 
edition, 18mo. (Edinburgh,) pp. 138, 
hound, Is. (id. . . [299 

MIDSUMMER EVE: a Tale. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. pp. 856, hoards, 31s. (id. 

[300 

MILES. — The History of ITydur Naik, 
otherwise styled Shunisul Moolk, 
Ameer ud Dim la, Nawswb Ilydur 
Ali Khan Bahadoor, llymir Jung; 
Navvauh of the Karnatie Balagliaut : 
Written by Moor Hussein Ali Khan 
Kirmani. Translated from an origi- 
nal Bersian M.S. in the Library of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty, by Col. 
W. Miles, of the Honourable Fast. 
India Company's Service. 8vo. pp. 
54 L with map, boards. His. [301 
MILLER. — The Voice of Christ to the 
Churches, considered in a Course of 
Lectures, Expository and Practical, 
on the 2d and 3d chapters of the 
Book of the Revelation. By E. Mil- 
ler, M.A. 8vo. pp. 424 cloth, 7s. (id. 

[302 

MILLER. — Select Portions of the New 
Version of Psalms, for every Sunday 
throughout the War; with the prin- 
cipal Festivals and Easts : for the use 
of Parish Chur clips. By the Rev. 
George Hay Drummond; adapted to 
Music, selected and composed by Ed- 
ward Miller, Mus. D. 26th edition, 
with a selection of Hymns for Parti- 
cular Occasions, 18mo. pp. 144, cloth, 
2s. 6d. . . . 1 303 

MILLES. — The Life of the Rev. Isaac 
Milles, once Rector of llighclerc. 
18mo. pp. 144, cloth, 2s. 6d. [304 

MILNElt.— The Life of Isaac Milner, 
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D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Carlisle, Presi- 
dent of Queen's College, and Profes- 
sor of Mathematies in the University 
of Cambridge ; comprising a portion 
of his Correspondence, and other 
Writings hitherto unpublished. By 
his Niece, Mary Milner, Author of 
‘ The Christian Mother.' 8vo. pp. 
742, with portrait, cloth, 18s. [305 
MINA SI. — Philosophical Diagrams, il- 
lustrating the various Branches of 
Natural Philosophy. By Frederic J . 
Minasi, Lecturer on Natural Philoso- 
phy, &c. 1st Series — Mechanics (15 
sheets of Diagrams), 15s. | 300 

MONTGOMERY'S SACRED GIFT. 
— A Series of Meditations upon Scrip- 
ture Subjects : with 20 engravings, 
after paintings by the Great Masters. 
By the Author of * The Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity,’ &e. &c. Impe- 
rial 8vo. pp. 204, cloth, 21s. [307 

MORRIS. — Nature a Parable: a Poem, 
in Seven Books. By the ltev. John 
Brando Morris, M. A., Fellow of Exe- 
ter College, Oxford. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 
384, doth, 7s. Cul. . [308 

MOSELEY. — The Mechanical Princi- 
ples of Engineering and Architecture. 
By the Bev. H. Moseley, M.A. F.R.S., 
Prolessor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy in King's College, Lon- 
don. 8vo. pp. 650, with numerous 
illustrations on wood, doth, 24s. 

1 309 

MOSELEY The Origin of the First 

Protestant Mission to China, and 
History of the Events which induced 
the attempt, and succeeded in tin; 
accomplishment, of, a Translation of 
the Holy Scriptures into the* Chinese 
Language. By the Rev. W. W. Mose- 
ley, M.A. LL.D. ; with his Corre- 
spondence 8 vo. pp. 110, cloth, 5s. 

[310 

MOULTON. — The Sepulchre of Laza- 
rus, Recollections of Scotland, and 
other Poems. By Sarah H. Moulton. 
Post 8vo. pp. 144, cloth, 5s. [311 

MUDGE Missions: an Essay on the 

Present Bearings and Probable Re- 
sults of Missionary Enterprize. By 
the Rev.William Mudge, B.A. 12mo. 
pp. 80, cloth, Is. 6d. . [312 

MURRAY. — Environs of London — 
Western Division : containing Chel- 
sea, Richmond, Twickenham, Hamp- 
ton Court, Windsor, &c. By John 
Fisher Murray. Illustrated with up- 


wards of 100 engravings on wood, 
from original designs by W. L. Lcitch 
and others. Royal 8vo. pp. 368, with 
map, cloth, 17s. . . [313 

NABOB AT HOME (The) ; or, the Re- 
turn to England. By the Author of 
‘ Life in India.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 
pp. 906, boards, 31s. 6rl. . [314 

NARRATIVE of a Mission of Inquiry 
to the Jovns from the Church of Scot- 
land in 1839. 2d edition, 2 vols. post 
8 vo. pp. 756, with 2 maps, doth, 
!)s. fid. . . . [315 

NEALE. — Herbert Trosha, m : a Talc of 
the Great Rebellion. By tlio Rev. 
J. M. Neale, B.A. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 158, 
doth, 3s. fid. . . [316 

NEANDER. — The Life and Times of 
St Bernard. By Dr A. Neander, 
Professor of Theology ill the Royal 
University of Berlin. Translated 
from the German, by MatildaWrench.. 
Fcp. 8vo. pp. 380, doth, 7s. fid. 

[317 

NEW Rules and Orders made under 
the Act 5 & 6 Viet. c. 122, for the 
Amendment of the Law of Bank- 
ruptcy, and under the Act 5 & 6 
Viet. e. 116, for the Relief of Insol- 
vent Debtors; with the several Forms 
of Schedules, as approved by the Lord 
Chancellor. 8vo. pp. 128, boards, 
4s. fid. . . . [318 

NE WNIIAM. — A Tribute of Sympathy, 
addressed toMourners. By W. Newn- 
ham. Esq. 9th edition, fcp. 8vo. pp. 
272, doth, 5s. . . [319 

NEWTON. — The Gems of Stuart New- 
ton, 11. A.; with a brief Memoir and 
Descriptive Notices. By Henry Mur- 
ray. 4to. 11 plates, bound, 31s. 6d. 

[320 

NICIIOLLS. — The Practice of Insol- 
vency under 5 & 6 Viet. c. 116, in 
the Court of Bankruptcy. By J. 
Nicholls, Gent. 12mo. pp. 98, cloth, 
4s. [321 

NIEBUHR.— The History of Rome. 
By B. G. Niebuhr. Translated by 
William Smith, Ph. D. ; and L. 
Schmitz, Ph. D. Vol. 3, 8vo. pp. 
374, boards, 18s. 6d. . [322 

NIGER EXPEDITION : Journal? of 
the Rev. J. F. Schon and Mr S. 
Crowther, who, with the sanction of 
Her Majesty’s Government, accom- 
panied the Expedition up the Niger, 
in 1841, in behalf of the Church 
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Missionary Society. Post 8vo. pp. 
420, with Appendices and map, cloth, 
6s. T323 

NIGHT and DAY THOUGHTS, 
(Poems.) Pep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

[ 324 

ORTON. — The Practical Works of the 
Rev. Job Orton, S.T.P. now first col- 
lected, consisting of Discourses, Sa- 
cramental Meditations, and Letters-, 
with copious indexes. To which is 
prefixed, a Memoir of the Author. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1318, cloth, 24s. 

[325 

OSCAR. — On Punishment . and Prisons. 
By His Royal Highness Oscar, Crown 
Prince of Sweden ancl Norway. 
Translated from the second Swedish 
edition, by A. May. Post 8vo. pp. 
170, 3 plates, cloth, f>s. . 1 32(5 

O’SHAIJGIINESSY The Bengal Dis- 

pensatory and Companion to the 
Pharmacopoeia. By W. B. O’Shaugh- 
ncssy, M.D. Assistant- Surgeon, Ben- 
gal Army. (Published by order of 
the Bengal Government.) 8vo. pp. 
818, with 0 plates, cloth, 21s. [327 

OUR MESS. — Edited by C. Lever 
(Harry Lorrcquer.) Vol. 1, Jack 
Hinton, the Guardsman. 8vo. (Dub- 
lin,) pp. 408, numerous illustrations, 
cloth, 14s. . . [328 

OUTLINE of the Laws of Thought. 

Fcp, 8 vo. pp. 142, cloth, 5s. [320 

OXFORD : its Colleges, Chapels, and 
Gardens. Drawn by W. Delamotte ; 
lithographed by W. Gauci. 20 views. 
Imp. foL L.4, 4s. ; coloured, L.10, 1 Os. 

[330 

PAGET. — Milford Malvoisin, or Pews 
and Pewholders. By the Rev. F. E. 
Paget, M.A. Rector of Elford, and 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. 
2d edition, fcp. 8vn. pp. 238, with 
trbodcuts, cloth, 4s. 6d. . [331 

PALMER — A Treatise on the Church 
of Christ. Designed chiefly for the 
use of Students in Theology. By the 
Rev. William Palmer, M.A. 3d edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 946, boards, 21s. [332 

PARK. — The Royal Visit. By Andrew 
Park. Fcp. 8vo. (Glasgow,) pp. 148, 
cloth, 28. fid. *** A poem on the 
Queen's late visit to Scotland. [333 
PARNELL. — The Grasses of Scotland. 
By It. Parnell, M.D. F.R.S.E. &c. 


Illustrated by figures, drawn and en- 
graved by the Author. Royal 8vo. 
(Edinburgh), pp. 174, with fifi plates, 
cloth, 20s. . . [334 

PATTERSON. — A Brief Commentary 
on the First Epistle of St John. By 
Alexander S. Patterson, minister of 
Hufchesontown Church, Glasgow. 
18mo. (Edinburgh,) pp. 154, cloth. 
Is. Gd. . . . [335 

PAULI Analecta Hebraica ; with 

Critical Notes, and Tables of Para- 
digms of the Conjunctions of the 
Regular and Irregular Verbs: For 
the use of Students in schools and 
universities. By C. W. 11. Pauli. 2d 
edition, with a Key. 8vo. (Oxford,) 
pp. 428, cloth, 12s. Published in 
1838 and 1839, separately ; now in 1 
vol. reduced in price. . [336 

PAYNE. — Elements of Language and 
General Grammar. By G. l'avne, 
LL.I). ]2rno. pp. 250, cloth, 4s. fid. 

[337 

PAXTON. — Illustrations of Scripture, 
from the Geography, Natural His- 
tory, and Manners and Customs of 
the East. By the late G. Paxton, 
D. D. 2d edition, enlarged, by tho 
Rev. R. Jamieson, fcp. pp. 558, cloth, 
Gs. . . . [338 

PEACOCK. — A Treatise on Algebra. 
Vol. 1, Arithmetic and Algebra. By 
G. Peacock, D.D. F.lt.S. &c. 8vo. 
(Cambridge), pp. 316, boards, 15s. 

[339 

PEARSON. — Sunday Readings for the 
Family and the Closet. By the Rev. 
J. N. Pearson, M.A., Incumbent of the 
District Church of Tunbridge Wells. 
l2mo. pp. 482, cloth, 7s. [340 

PETER PARLEY’S Talcs about China 
and the Chinese. Square lfimo. pp. 
256, with plates and woodcuts, cloth, 
4s. [341 

PETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL: a 
Christmas and New-Year’s Present 
for Young People. Square 18mo. 
pp. 384, numerous woodcuts, cloth, 
5s. [342 

PHILIP.— A Treatise on Protracted 
Indigestion and its Consequences ; be- 
ing the application to the Practical 
Department of Medicine of the Results 
of an Inquiry into the Law s of the Vital 
Functions : addressed by tho Author, 
on his retirement from the Medicul 
Profession, both to the Members of 
that Profession and to tho well-edu- 
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cated Public, particularly Parents. 
By A. P. W. Philip, M.D. F.It.S.L. 
and E., Fellow of the Iioyal Colleges 
of Physicians of London and Edin- 
burgh, &c. 8vo. cloth, 1 0 a . 6d. [343 
PHILL1PPS. — A Treatise on the Law 
of Evidence. .9th edition, with con- 
siderable alterations and additions. 
By S. M. Phillipps, Esq. 2 vols. royal 
8vo. pp. 1348, boards, X 2 10s. [344 
PHILLIPPS.- -Progressive Questioning 
Book ; comprising Steps 1, 2, and 3, 
or Questions on St Mark, St Ma- ; 
thew, St Luke, and the Acts of the i 
Apostles : intended for the use of j 
Teachers in Sunday and other Schools, j 
By the Rev. E T. M. Phillipps, M.A. j 
12mo. pp. 4S0, b u .d, 4t, [345 I 

PlllLOMOltUS. — A brief oxami.in'ion 
of the Latin Poems of Sir Thomas 
More. 18mo. pp. 78, cloth, 3s. (id. 

[34(i 

PIIINEAS QHIDDY ; or, Sheer Indus- 
try. By John Poole, Esq. Author of 
* Paul Pry.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 
870, boards, L.l, 11s. lid. [347 
PLAIN SERMONS. Bv Contributors 
to ‘ The Tracts for the Times.’ Vol. 
4, 8vo. pp. 323, cloth, (Is. (id. 1 348 
PICKERING. — Sir Michael Paulet ; a 
Novel. By Miss Elhn Pickering, 
Author of ‘ Nan Darrell,’ &c. 3 v ols. 
post 8vo. pj>, 778, bcls., 31s. Gd. [349 
PICTORIAL Bible History lor the 
Young. 2 vols. ftp. 8vo. pp. 106, 
with 288 engravings (price reduced 
to), cloth, each 3s, Gd. . [350 

PIERS PLOUGHMAN The Vision 

and the Creed of Pit rs Ploughman. 
Newly imprinted; with an Introduc- 
tion anti Glossary. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
pp. G78, cloth, 2is. . [351 

PLUMTRE. — History of Samuel: a con- 
tinuation of Scripture Stories. By 
Helen Plumtrc. 18mo. pp. 324, cloth, 
3s. . . . [352 

POETRY for the MILLION : Poems 
by a Member of Parliament. Edited 
by Peter Priggins. 12mo. pp. 08, 
cloth, 5s. . . [ *352 

POLYLOGY : a Dual-line Version of 
some of his Paraphrases of Wisdom 
and Learning. 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 
288, cloth, 12s. . . [353 

PORTER. — The Nature and Properties 
of the Sugar-Cane : with Practical 
Directions for the Improve ment of its 
Culture, and the Manufacture of its 
Products. By G. R. Porter, F.R.S. 


2d edition, with an additional chapter 
on the Manufacture of Sugar from 
Beet Root. 8vo. pp. 256, 9 illustra- 
tions, cloth, 12s. . [354 

POUTER. — The Unity of the* Church ^ 
of God : a Sermon. By T. H. Por- * 
ter, D.D. 8vo. pp. 22, sewed, Is. 

[355 

POST A NS. — Hints to Cadets ; with a 
few Observations on the Military Ser- 
vice of the Honourable East India 
Company. By Lieut. T. Postans, 
Bombay Army. Post 8vo. pp. 100, 
cloth, 3s. Gd. . . [356 

PRACTICAL ANGLER (TIIE). By 
Piscator. 8vo. pp. 298, 6 plates, 
cloth, 12s. (id. . . [357 

PRATT. — A Collection of the Public 
General Statutes, passed in the last 
Session (5 and 6 Viet.), as far as re- 
lates to the Office of a Justice of the 
Peace, and to Parochial Matters, in 
England and Wales ; with Notes, Re- 
ferences, and an Index. By J. T. 
Pratt, Esq. 8vo. pp. 272, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

1 358 

PR ESCTUBEirs PHARMACOPOEIA; 
comprising all the Medicines in the 
Loudon Pharmacopoeia. By a Prac- 
ticing Physician. 2d edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, 32mo. pp. 162, 
cloth, 2s. (id. . . [359 

PRICHARD. — The Natural History of 
Man ; comprising Inquiries into the 
Modifying lnilucncc of Physical and 
Moral Ageneic son the different Tribes 
of the Human Family. By J. C. 
Prichard, M.D. F.R.S., &c. &c. Royal 
8 vo. pp. 572, with 36 coloured and 4 
plain illustrations, engraved on steel, 
and 90 engravings on wood, cloth, 
30s. . . . [360 

PR1DEAUX. — The Law of Judgments 
as they affect Real Property. By 
Frederick Prideaux, Barrister-at- 
Law. 2d edition, 12mo. pp. 178, 
lids., 5s. . . [361 

P It 1 1> H AM .— The Church of England, 
as to her Excellences and Defects ; 
with a Plan of Ecclesiastical Reform 
in her Spiritualities and Temporalities, 
to adapt her more perfectly to the 
wants and exigencies of the Times. 
By the Rev. J. Pridham, M.A V 8vo. 
pp. 710, cloth, 14s. . [362 

PRIDHAM. — Family Lectures, in Three 
Parts, on the Principles and Practice 
of the Christian Religion ; for the 
use of Families, and for general In- 
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8t.ruction : with an Address to Serious 
Enquirers, on the means of obtaining 
that knowledge ol* Divine Truth which 
leads to Salvation. By the liev. J. 
Pridham, A.M. 4th edition, 2 vols. 
12mo. yip. 834, cloth, 12s. [363 

PRINCE. — Parallel History: being an 
Outline of the History ami Biography 
of the World, contemporaneously ar- 
ranged. By P. A. Prince, Esq. 2d 
edition (3 vols.) Vol. 2, containing 
Modern History, to the outbreak of 
the French Revolution, 8vo. pp. 770, 
cloth, 21s. . . [304 

PRITCHARD. — English Patents : be- 
ing a Register of all those granted for 
Inventions in the Arts, Manufactures, 
Chemistry, Agriculture, &c. in 1841 ; 
with a copious Index. To which is 
appended, an Account of the Regis- 
tration of Designs New Act for Ar- 
ticles of Manufacture. By A. Pritch- 
ard, M.R.I. 12mo. yip. DG, sewed, 
2s. (id. . . [30.3 

PROMPT REMEDIES to be used in 
cases of Emergency, Accidents, Sud- 
den Illness, ami other casualties of 
most frequent occurrence in every- 
day Life. Square 32mo. pp. (54, 
cloth, Is. . . [306 

PUBLIC (The) General Acts of 5 and 
6 Victoria, 1842 ; intended as a Sup- 
plement to the ‘Commercial and Ge- 
neral Lawyer.* 8vo. pp. 272, sewed, 
5s. . . . [307 

PYCROFT. — On School Education, de- 
signed to assist Parents in Choosing 
and in Co-oyierating with Instructors 
for their Sons. By the Rev. J. Py- 
croft, B.A. 12mo. (Oxford,) pyi. 242, 
boards, 5s. . . [368 

RAMSAY. — An Enquiry into the Prin- 
ciples of Human Happiness and Hu- 
man Duty : in two books. By G. 
Ramsav, B.M. 8vo. pp. 502, cloth, 

. . . [369 

RAMSAY. — A View of the * Election 
of Grace,’ Doctrinal and Practical. 
By the Rev. Alexander Ramsay, M.A. 
18mo. pp. 304, cloth, 4s. 6d. [370 

R AMSBOT11 AM. — Practical Observa- 
tions on Midwifery ; with Cases in 
Illustration. By J. Ramsbotham, 
M.D. 2d edition, revised, 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 512, cloth, 12s. . [371 

RANKE. — Ranke’s History of the Popes, 
their Church and State in the Six- i 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. | 


Translated from the last edition of 
the German, by W. B. Kelly, Esq. 
B.A. Trin. Coll. Dublin. Part 2, 
royal 8vo. double columns, pp. 1G4, 
sewed, 4s. ... [372 

RAPER. — The Practice of Navigation 
and Nautical Astronomy. By H. 
Raper, Lieut. R.N. 2d edition, 8vo. 
pp. 760, boards, 18s. . [373 

READ WIN The Elements of Geo- 

graphy, progressively arranged. By 
T. A. Read win, Wokingham. 12mo. 
pp. 22, sewed, Gd. . [374 

RECREATION (The) for 1843 : a Gift- 
Book for Young Readers, embracing 
such subjects as arc particularly fitted 
to interest and improve the Youthful 
Mind. Fcp. 8vo. (Edinburgh,) pp. 
322, embellished with engravings, 
cloth, gilt edges, 5s. . [375 

REID. — Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man ; to which is annexed 
an Analysis of Aristotle’s Logic. By 
T. Reid, D.D. With Notes, Ques- 
tions for Examination, &c. By the 
Rev. G. N. Wriglit, M.A. 8vo. pp. 
632, clotli, 12s. . . [376 

REMEMBRANCE (The) for 1813— 
New Series : Select Poetry and Prose. 
Royal 32mo. pp. 160, with frontis- 
piece*, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. Gd. [377 

RICA l ITI Sketches for Rustic Work ; 

including Bridges, Park and Garden 
Buildings, Seals and Furniture ; with 
Descriptions and Estimates of the 
Buildings; the Scenic Views in the 
Tinted Style of Zincography, in 18 
Plates. By X. J. Ricauti, Esq. Ar- 
chitect. Royal 4to. half-morocco, 16s. 

[378 

ROBERTS. — A Comprchonsn e View 
of the Culture of the Vine under 
Glass. By James Roberts, Gardener 
to M. Wilson, Esq. Eshton Hall, York- 
shire, 12mo. pp. 94, cloth, 5s. 6d. 

[379 

ROBERTSON. — A Practical Treatise 
on the Human Teeth ; showing the 
Causes of their Destruction, and the 
Means of their Preservation. By W. 
Robertson. 3d edition, 8 yo. pp. 240, 
6 plates, cloth, 10s. . [380 

ROBINSON.— The Christian’s Privi- 
lege ; or. Words of Comfort for his 
Hours of Sorrow. By the Rev. 
Disney Robinson, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Woolley, in the Diocese of 
York. 2d edition, pp. 182, cloth, 
3s. 6d. [381 
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ROE. — Memoir of the Life of the late 
Rev. Peter Roe, A.M., Rector of 
Odogh, and Minister of St Mary’s, 
Kilkenny : with copious Extracts 
from his Correspondence, Diaries, 
and other Remains. By the Rev. S. 
Madden, A.M. 8vo, pp. 638, with 
plat s, cloth, 14s. . [382 

ROGERS. — Italy: a Poem. By Sa- 
muel Rogers. New edition, square 
crown 8vo. pp. 328, with 36 vig- 
nettes, from designs by Turner and 
Stotliard, boards, 16s. [383 

ROSCOE. — Summer Tour to the Islo 
of Wight ; including Portsmouth, 
Southampton, Winchester, the South- 
Western Railway, &c. By T. ltos- 
coe, Esq. 8vo, pp. 162, with 32 
plates and a map, cloth, 12s. [384 

ROSE. — A New General Biographical 
Dictionary. Projected and partly 
arranged by the late Rev. 11. J. Rose, 
B.D. Vol. 4, 8vo, pp. 542, cloth, 
18s. . . . [385 

ROWE. — On Nervous Diseases, origi- 
nating from Morbid Derangement of 
the Liver, Stomach, & c., occasioning 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, and Gout; 
also, on Disorders produced by Tro- 
pical Climates upon European Con- 
stitutions: addressed equally to the 
Invalid, the Public, ami the Profes- 
sion. By G. It. Rowe, M.l)., F.S.A. 
5th edition, revised and enlarged, 
8vo. pp. 172, boards, 5s. 6d. [386 

111 SSLLL. — Polynesia; or, an Histo- 
rical Account of the Principal Is- 
lands in the South Sea, including New 
Zealand ; the Introduction of Chris- 
tianity ; and the actual Condition of 
the Inhabitants in regard to Civiliza- 
tion, Commerce, and the Arts of 
Social Life. By the Right Rev. M. 
Russell, LL.D. and D.C.L., &c. Be- 
ing Vol. 33 of the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library. 18mo. (Edinburgh,) pp. 
440, with map and vignette, cloth, 
5s. . . . [387 

ST JOHN. — The History of the Man- 
ners and Customs of Ancient Greece. 
By J. A. St John. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 
1370, cloth, L.l, 11s. 6d. [388 

ST PAUL’S EPISTLE to the EPHE- 
SIANS, PHILIPPIAN S, and CO- 
LOSSIANS, Explained in Simple and 
Familiar Language. By G. B. 12mo. 
pp. 238, cloth, 3s. . [389 

SAND. — Spiridion : a Tale. By George 


Sand. Translated from the French. 
Fcp. 8vo. pp. 320, cloth, 5s. [390 

SANDBACH. — Giuliano de Medici: a 
Drama, in Five Acts; with other 
Poems. By Mrs 11. It. Sandbach. 
Post 8vo. pp. 220, cloth, 9s. [391 

S All GANT. — The Christian’s Sunday 
Companion: being Recollections, in 
Prose and Verse*, on the Collect, 
Epistle and Gospel, and Proper Les- 
sons, for each Sunday; with a view' 
to their immediate connexion. By 
Mrs J. A. Sargant. Post 8vo. pp. 
41 2, cloth, 8s. . . [392 

SARJENT. — Principles of the Laws of 
England in the various Departments ; 
and also the Practic e of the Superior 
Courts : in the form of Question and 
Answer, for the Assistance of Articled 
Clerks in preparing for Examination, 
and incidentally for the use of Prac- 
titioners. By It. Sarjent, Solicitor. 
2d edition, revised. Part 2. 8vo. 
16s. bds. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 987, boards, 30s. . ( 393 

SCH AliLING. — On the Chemical Dis- 
crimination of Vesical Calculi. By 
• E. A. Scharling, A.A. Translated 
from the Latin, with an Appendix, 
by S. E. Hoskins, M.D. Post 8vo. 
pp. 200, 24 coloured plates, cloth, 
7s. 0d. . . . 1 394 

SC11 WARE The Englishman’s First 

German Book ; containing a Guide to 
Spelling and Pronunciation ; a Pro- 
gressive Reader; and a Concise 
Grammar: arranged on an entirely 
new plan, calculated to facilitate the 
progress of the Student. By Ludwig 
Schwabo, Professor of the German 
Language. 12mo. pp. 262, cloth. 
Os. 6d. . . . [395 

SCH W ABE. — A Concise Grammar of 
the German Language, intended as 
an Introduction to Ollendorff's New 
Method of Learning to Read, Write, 
and Speak German in Six Months. 
By Ludwig Sehwabe, Professor of the 
German Language. 12mo. pp. 108, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. . . [390 

SCH W ABE. — A Progressive German 
Reader ; containing a selection of 
Amusing and Instructive Pieces in 
Prose and Verse, from the best Ger- 
man Authors. By Ludwig Sehwabe. 
12mo. pp. 88, cloth, 2s. Cd. [397 
SCJIWABE. — A Guide to German 
Spelling andPronuneiation. By Ludwig 
Sehwabe. 1 2mo. pp. 68, cloth, 2s. [398 
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SCRIPTURE TRACTS for the Fasts to the use of Families, for every Day. 

an4 Festivals. By a Layman. Vol. throughout the Year, By the Rev. 

1, 12mo. pp. 304, doth, 4s. [399 John W. Smyth, D.D., Rector of 

SEA PIE ^ Hie) ; illustrated by A. Woolfardis worthy, Devonshire. 3 

Crowquill : an Omnium Gatherum of vols. 8vo. pp. 1532, cloth, 31s. 6d. 
Literature and Art, with Scraps to [409 

suit all Hands. Royal 8vo. pp. 318, SMYTH Lectures on History. (Se- 

cloth, 7s. Gd. . . [400 cond and concluding Series.) On 

SELBY. — A History of British Forest the French Revolution. By W. 

Trees, Indigenous and Introduced. Smyth, Professor of Modern History 

By Prideaux John Selby, F.L.S. in the University of Cambridge. 2d 

JYLYV.S., &c. 8vo. pp. 5G0, illus- edition, 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1254, bds. 

trated with nearly 20‘J engravings on 31s. Gd. . . [410 

wood, doth, (large paper, L.2, 10s., SPACEMAN. — Statistical Tables of the 
cloth,) 28s. . . [401 Agriculture, Shipping, Colonies, Ma- 

SELF-DEVOTION ; or, the History of \ iiufacturcs, Commerce, and Popula- 


Catherine Randolph. By the Author 
of ‘ The Only Daughter.* Edited 
by the Author of 1 The Subaltern,’ 
&c. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 770, boards, 
31s. Gd. . . . [402 

SEQUEL to MAMMA’S BIBLE STO- 
RIES for her Little Boys and Girls ; 
chiefly in Words not exceeding Two 
Syllables. With 12 engravings, 
square, pp. 270, doth, 3s. Gd. [403 
SEWELL. — Popular Evidences of 

Christianity. By W. Sewell, B.p. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. Fep. 8vo. pp. 
428, doth, 7s. Gd. . [404 

SHAW. — The Encyclopiedia of Orna- 
ment. By H. Shaw, F.S.A. 59 
plates, 4to. doth, 30s. ; imperial 4to. 
L.3. * . ; . [403 

SIMPSON. — A Private Journal, kept 
during the Niger Expedition, from 
the commencement in May 1841, un- 
til the recall of the Expedition in June 
1842. By William Simpson. 8vo. 
pp. 152, cloth, 5s. . [406 

SINCLAIR Modern Flirtations ; or, 

a Month at Harrowgate. By Cathe- , 
rine Sinclair. 2d edition, 3 vols. post 
8vo. pp. 1112, cloth, 21s. [407 

SMITH The Discovery of America 

fc^the Northmen in the Tenth Cen- 
tury; comprising Translations of all 
the most important Original Narra- 
tives of the Event ; together with a 
Critical Examination of their Authen- 
ticity ; to which are added, an Exa- 
mination of the Comparative Merits 
of the Northmen and Columbus. By 
J. T. Smith. With maps and plates, 
2d edition, post 8vo. pp. 360, cloth, 
Os. [408 

SMYTH — An Exposition of various 
passages of Holy Scripture, adapted 


tion of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and its Dependencies; brought 
dow'ii to 1842. Compiled from Utli- 
dal Sources. By W. F. Spackman. 
Fep. 8vo. pp. 12G, doth, 5s. [411 

SPENSER. — The Poetical Works of 
Edmund Spenser. In 5 vols. New 
edit, with introductory Observations 
on the Faerie Qucenc, and Explana- 
tory and Glossarial Notes; to which 
is prefixed, the Account of the Au- 
thor's Life, and Criticism of his 
Works, by J. Aitkin, M.L). 5 \ols. 

post 8vo. pp. 2138, cloth, L.2. | -412 
SP1LLAN. — Thesaurus Medicaminum ; 
or, the Medical Prescriber’s Vade- 
Mecum : with a Table of Incompati- 
ble Substances. By 1). Spillan, M.D. 
18mo. pp. 102, cloth, 3s. [413 

SPOONER. — Retrospect of the Pro- 
gress of Medicine and Surgery for 
the Year 1841-2. By E. O. Spooner 
and W. Smart. Read June 30, 1842, 
before the Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Brandi of the Provincial 
Medical Association. 8vo. pp. 88, 
sewed, 3s. . . [41 1 

STATUTES (The) of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain aud Ireland, 5 
and G Victoria, 1842. Vol. 16, Part 
If 4to. pp. G02, boards, 31s. Gd. [415 
STATUTES. — A Collection of tho 
Public General Statutes passed in the 
Fifth and Sixth Year of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, 1842. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 1288, boards, 15s. [416 

STATUTES (The) of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 5 
and 6 Victoria, 1842. 8vo. pp. 1114, 
boards, 28s. . . [417 

STEBBING History of the Church 

of Christ, from the Diet of Augsburg 
1530, to the Eighteenth Century 
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Originally designed as a Continuation 
of Milner’s History, by H. Stebbing, 
D.D. (3 vols.) Vol. 3, Svo. pp. 508, 
boards, 12s. . . [418 

STEILL'S Pictorial Spelling-Book ; or, 
a Series of Progressive Lessons on 
Facts and Objects. 12mo. pp. 126, 
with 130 woodcuts, bound, Is. 6d. 

[419 

STEPHENS. — The Law of Nisi Prius, 
Evidences in Civil Actions, and Arbi- 
tration and Awards : with an Appen- 
dix of the New Rules, the Statutes of 
Set-off’, Interpleader, and Limitation, 
and the Decisions thereon. By A. 
J. Stephens, Barrister-at-Law. 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. pp. 3328, cloth, L.5, 5s. 

[420 

STEVENSON. — Transla tion of the San- 
hita of the Sama Veda. By the Rev. 
J. Stevenson, D.D. 8vo. pp. 298, 
boards. 7k. . . [421 

STEWART, — Suggestions as to Re- 
form in some Branches of the Law. 
By J. Stewart, Barrister-at-Law. 
8 vo. pp. 148, cloth, 6s. [422 

STONE. — The Justices’ Pocket Man- 
ual ; or, Guide to the Ordinary Duties 
of a Justice of the Peace : with an 
Appendix of Forms. 2d < dition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, by Samuel Stone, 
Solicitor, Clerk to the Justices for the 
Borough of Leicester. 12mo. pp. 
292, boards, 8s. . . [423 

STONE. — The Justices’ Hand-Book ; 
or. Informations under Summary Con- 
victions. By S. Stone, Solicitor, 
Cleric to the Justices of the Borough 
of Lelcc ster. 12mo. pp. 172, boards, 
5s. . . . [424 

STONE. — William Langshawo, the Cot- 
ton Lord: a Tale. By Mrs Stone, 
Authoress of * The Art of Needle- 
work." 2 vols. post Svo. pp. 640, 
bds. 21s. . . [425 

STORIES, translated from tli& Ger- 
man; (with Preface by G. F?Wiross- 
thwaite.) Fcp. pp. 224, bound, 6s. 

[426 

STOVES SURVEY of LONDON. 
Edited by J. W. Thoms, Esq. F.S.A. 
Secretary of the Camden Society. 
Forming a Part of the Popular Li- 
brary of Modern Authors — Copyright 
Editions. Royal 8vo. double columns, 
pp. 240, sewed, 5s. Gd. . [*428 

STRICKLAND. — Letters of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and Documents con- 
nected with her personal History. 


Now first published. With an Intro- 
duction by Agnes Strickland, Author 
of ‘ The Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land.’ 2 vols. post 8 vo. pp. 728, with 
portrait, cloth, 21s. , . [429 

STRICKLAND.— Edward Evelyn; a 
Tale of the Rebellion of Prince Charles 
Edward. By Miss Jane Strickland. 
Fcp. 8vo. pp. 96, sewed, 2s. [430 

STRUTT. — A Pedestrian Tour in Ca- 
labria and Sicily. By A. J. Strutt. 
Post 8vo. pp. 368, cloth, 10s. 6d. [431 
STRUTT. — Domestic Residence in 
Switzerland. By Elizabeth Strutt, 
Author of ‘ Six Weeks on the Loire,* 
f c. 2 vols. post Svo. pp. 570, with 
4 coloured plates, cloth, 21s. [432 

STURGEON. — Lectures on Electricity, 
delivered in the Royal Victoria Gal- 
lery, Manchester, during* the Session 
of 1S41-42. By Win. Sturgeon, 
Superintendent and Lecturer of the 
Royal Victoria Gallery ol* Practical 
Science, Manchester. 12mo. pp. 252, 
with above 100 Woodcuts, cloth, 5s. 

1 433 

STURGEON.— The Acts for the Relief 
of Insolvent Debtors, 1 and 2 Viet, 
c. 110, and 5 and 6 Viet. e. 116 ; w*ilh 
Practical Notes, the Orders and Forms 
of the insolvent Court, and the Rules 
and Forms in Bankruptcy for obtain- 
ing a Protecting Order. By C. Stur- 
geon, Esq. 12mo. pp. 298, boards, 
6s. . . 1434 

SUSAN HOFLEY ; or, the Adventures 
of a Maid-Servant. 8vo. (Edinburgh,) 
pp. 280, double columns, cloth, 3s. 

[135 

SYDENHAM. — Baal Durotrigensis ; a 
Dissertation on the Ancient Collosal 
Figure at Cerne, Dorsetshire; and an 
Attempt to illustrate the Distinction 
between the Primal Celtic and the 
Colto-Belga? of Britain ; w'ith Obser- 
vations on the W orship of the Serpent 
and that of the Sun. By J. Syden- 
ham. Svo. pp. 72, cloth, 5s. [436 

TAYLER. — Dora Melder; a Story of 
Alsace. By Meta Sander. A Trans- 
lation, edited by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, 
Author of * Records of a Good Man’s 
Life,* &c. Fcp. Svo. pp. 284, with 2 
illustrations, cloth, 7s. . ' [437 

TAYLOR. — Notes of a Tour in the Ma- 
nufacturing Districts of Lancashire; 
in a scries of Letters to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin. By W. C. 
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Taylor, LL.D., &c. Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
2d edition, with Two additional Let- 
ters on the Recent Disturbances, fcp. 
8vo. pp. 340, cloth, 5s. . [438 

TAYLOR. — A Popular History of Bri- 
tish India, Commercial Intercourse 
with China, and the Insular Posses- 
sions of England in the Eastern Seas. 
By W. C. Taylor, LL.D., &c. Post 
8vo. pp. 510. cloth, 10s. 6d. [439 

TAYLOR. — What is the Power of the 
Greek Article, and how may it be 
Expressed in the English Version of 
the New Testament? By John Tay- 
lor. 8 vo. pp. 99, cl.) th, 3s. (id. [449 
TAYLOR. — Cottage Traditions; or, the 
Peasant’s Tale of Ancestry. By Jef- 
fery s Tavlor. Fcp. pp. 9(3, sewed, 
2s. . . . [441 

TAYLOll. — Scenes and Adventures in 
Afghanistan. By William Taylor, 
late Troop Sergeant-Major of the 4th 
Light Dragoons. Post 8vo, pp. 245, 
cloth, 9s. . . [442 

TAYLOR. — The Students’ Manual of 
Ancient. History; containing the Po- 
litical History, Geographical Position, 
and Social State of the* Principal Na- 
tions of Antiquity : carefully digested 
from the Ancient Writers, and illus- 
trated by the Discoveries of Modern 
Scholars and Travellers. Bv W. C. 
Taylor, LL.D., M.R.A.S. of Trin. 
Coll. Dublin, 3d edition, revised and 
enlarged, post 8vo. pp. Cl 2, with nu- 
merous woodcuts, cloth, 1 Os. Cd. [ 443 
TEMPLE. — Sermons by the late Rev. 
Ebenezcr Temple : with a Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the Author by liis 
Widow. Post 8vo. pp. 328, cloth, Gs. 

[444 

THOMSON. — Widows and Widowers : 
a Romance of Real Eife. By Mrs 
Thomson, Authoress of * Constance,’ 
‘ Anne Boloyn,’ &c. 3 vols. post 

8vo. pp. 1010, boards, 31s. 6d. [445 
THOMSON. — Chemistry of Animal Bo- 
dies. By Thomas Thomson, M.D. 
Regius Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo. (Edin- 
burgh,) pp. 712, cloth, 16s. [44G 

THOMSON Elements of Materia Mc- 

dica and Therapeutics ; including the 
recent Discoveries and Analysis of 
Medicines. By A. T. Thomson, M.D. 
F.L.S. &c. &c. 3d edit, enlarged and 
improved, 8vo.pp. 1258, cloth, 31s. 6d. 

[447 

THORNTON. — The History of the 


British Empire in India. By Edward 
Thornton, Esq., Author of i India, its 
State and Prospects,* &c. Yol. 3, 

8 vo. pp. 584, cloth, 16s. [448 

THUCYDIDES.— The History of the 
Peloponessian War. By Thucydides. 
Illustrated by Maps, taken entirely 
from actual surveys ; with Notes, 
chiefly Historical and Geographical, 
by T. Arnold, D.D. Head Master of 
Rugby School. 2d edition. Vol. 3, 
8vo. pp. 454, boards, 10s. [449 

TOKEN OF LOVE (A) for 1843— New 
Series : Select Poetry. Royal 32mo. 
pp. 160, with frontispiece, cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. Od. . . [450 

TOOGOOl). — Simple Sketches from 
Church History, for Young Persons. 
By Mrs J. Toogood. 18mo. pp. 232, 
cloth, 3s. . . [451 

TRACY. — History of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions ; compiled chiefly from the 
Published and Unpublished Docu- 
ments of the Board. By Joseph 
Tracy. 2d edition, revised and en- 
larged, 8vo. (New York,) pp. 460, 
cloth, 14s. . . [452 

TRANSACTIONS of the Entomologi- 
cal Society of London, Vol. 3, Part 2. 
8vo. pp. 09 to 156, with 2 plates, 
sewed, 4s. 6d. . . [453 

TROLLOPE. — A Visit to Italy. By 
Mrs Trollope. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 822, 
cloth, 28s. . . [454 

TRUMAN. — Food, and its Influence on 
Health and Disease; or, an Account 
of the Effects of different kinds of 
Aliment on the Human Body; with 
Dietetic Rules for the Preservation of 
the Health. By Matthew Truman, 
M.D. Post 8vo. pp. 248, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

[455 

TUPPER. — Proverbial Philosophy : a 
Book of Thoughts and Arguments, 
originally treated. By Martin Far- 
cfUfear Tuppcr, Esq. M.A, of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Second Series. Post 
8vo. pp. 322. cloth, 7s. . [456 

TURNER. — Elements of Chemistry, in- 
cluding the actual State and Pre- 
valent Doctrines of the Science. By 
the late E. Turner, M.D. F.It.S. L. & 
E. 7th edition, edited by J. Liebig, 
M.D. and William Gregory, M.D. 
8vo. pp. 1292, cloth, 28s. [457 

'TURNER. — Mormonism in all Ages; 
or, the Rise, Progress, and Causes oi 
Mormonism ; with the Biography of 
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its Author and Founder, Joseph 
Smith, Jun. By Prof. J. B. Turner. 
12mo. (New York,) pp. 304, cloth, 
5s. Od. . . . [458 

TYAS’ LEGAL HAND-BOOK.— The 
Law of Debtor and Creditor clearly 
and concisely stated, embodying the 
Provisions of the Bankruptcy and 
Insolvent Acts, 5 and (J Viet. By a 
Barrister. 3d edit. 18mo. pp. 100, 
cloth, 2s. . . [450 

TYMMS. — The Family Topographer ; 
being a Compendium of the Ancient 
and Present State of the Counties of 
England. By S. Timms. Vol. 7, 
Middlesex, London, and Westminster. 
Fcp. 8vo. pp. 170, cloth, 5s. [400 

*** This volume concludes the work. 

USSITER.— The Whole Works of the 
Most Rev. James Usshor, D.D. Lord 
Archbishop of Armagh. Vol. (i, 8vo. 
pp. 032, cloth, 12s. . [40 1 

VAUGHAN.— The Age of Great Cities ; 
or. Modern Society viewed in its re- 
lation to Intelligence, Morals, and 
Religion. By R. Vaughan, D.D. Post 
8vo. pp. 382, cloth, 7s. Gd. [402 
V A V A SOUR. — My Last Tour and First 
Work ; or, aVisit to the Baths of Wild- 
bad ami Rippoldsau. By Lady Va- 
vasour. 2d edition, 8vo. pp. 40(5, 
cloth, 12s. . . [403 

VISIT to CL ARINA ; or, the Effects 
of Revenge : an Irish Story. By M. 
F. D., Author of the 1 Lost Farm, 5 
&c. 18mo. pp. 180, cloth, 2s. [464 
VYSE. — Appendix to Operations car- 
ried on in the Pyramids of Gizeh in 
1837, containing a Survey, by J. S. 
Purring, of the Pyramids at Abou 
Roash, and to the Southward, inclu- 
ding those in the Faiyoum. By Col. 
H. Vyse. Vol. 3, imperial 8vo. pp. 
160, 67 plates, cloth, 21s. [405 

• 

WALSH. — Paradise Lost, and Paradise 
Regained. By the Rev. J. Prcnder- 

g ast Walsh, A.B. Trinity College, 
Dublin ; Author of * One Catholic 
and Apostolic Church.* 12mo. pp. 
274, cloth, 5s. . . [460 

WALSHE. — The Physical Diagnosis of 
Diseases of the Lungs. By W. II. 
Walshe, M.D. Professor of Patholo- 
gical Anatomy in University College, 
London, &c. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 318, cloth, 
6s. 6d [467 


WALTON. — A Collection of Problems 
in illustration of the Principles of Theo- 
retical Mechanics. By W. Walton. 
8 vo. (Cambridge,) pp. 462, with 9 
plates of diagrams, cloth, 16s. [468 
WARNER. — A Universal Dictionary of 
Musical Terms, taken in part from Dr 
Weber's Vocabulary of Italian Words 
aud Phrases, but chiefly furnished 
from other sources. By J. S. War- 
ner. 8vo. (Boston, America,) cloth, 
4s. . . . [4(59 

WATSON. — Practical Sermons preach- 
ed to a Country Congregation. By 
the Rev. G. Watson, Incumbent of 
Etherloy. 12mo. pp. 200, cloth, 6s. 
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ing his Bible cm A Sunday afternoon, fyn, Xt '* »H 
and to make him stand ashamed of you have ^kfej 
himself before his felloe workman % ^ 

When he gfbws up, and finds that ho 
can’t pvt part to a bin 


night.” The hoys Shi T 

bow tones*! and wfhe»4Attk 
countB, and a Httie*s^njkni'&f 
nature. This is ^ 

’em, and nobody 
to pnt it into 4m** 
friend, if you*d Just^fm^hftvotible 
'till yon* to got something better to do.** 

• '* Thompson/* I answered instantly, 

I will do it with pleasure. I ought 
to have made the offer. It did not 
occur to me. I shall rejoice hrrepay 
you, in this trifling way, for all your 
good feeling and kindness.” 

“ Oh no!** answered my frieqd, 

“ none of that. We must have an 
understanding. Don’t you think I 
should have askedUihffi ^ l b t limr, I 
meant to sneak outbid that ^flirty sort 
of way. TSo, that won’t do; *It*’s Vbiy 
kind of you, but we must* ffi^ke all 
that rig lit. We sha'n't quarrel, Fdate 
say. If you mean you’ll do it, Plf&ve 
only just a word or two to say before 
you begin.” 

,f 1 shall be proud to serve you, 

Thompson, and on any terms you 
please.” 

” Well, it is a serving me — I don't 
deny it — but, mind you, only till you 
have dropped into something worth 
your while. What I wish to say is as 
this: As soon as ever my missus 
hears of what you are going to do, I 
know as well what sbe’li be at gs I 
know what I am talking of now. 

She'll just be breaking my heart to 
have the boys lamed French. Now, 

I'd just as soon bind 'em apprentice 
to that ere Clayton. I’ve seen too 
much of that ere sort of thing In my 
time. I’m as positive as I sit here, 
that when a chap begins to talk French 
*„ he loses all his English spirit, and 
fieels all over him as like a mounseer 
’as possible, tffcrsnge he does. I’ve 
seen it a bunlhM 
pouldn't a^bcar. 
told that French is the' 

* thieves talk, and I Sol — _ — 

it. That’s one thing. Now^wdUl' 4hroUm 
another. Tfau’ll excuse me, my after* he 

fellow, to course you know wNMft not to i 
than ldo, but I must say that year *e wfelch jWwttl 
have got sometimes a very round* Wi 
hhm$ gay of coming to the pint.' J Uu 
mean mo offence, and X don't blame Jn 

youu&i no. cccxatviUv 
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company 

— -yktt “are 
.Wards, 
'em. 
'tt 


leave 

tUMKRH# pay some other •ntnwm?* 
Afi^thfif turn of the convaftal “ 






jmterta had uh- 

bimoned.h»wttM»^| 
the table a&affer 4 
hospitable fire. A 
burning slowly and steadily a tray, 
and a small, bright — very bright^- 
copper kettle overlooked it from t$e 
bob. My host had fixed his feet upon 
the fender-^thounemployedhand waS 
in his corduroys. Bis eyes were 
three parts clo8ed, en < Joying what from 
its srigieM 

bacco-b6id»; 

afosfein thin whifbtji 
cup, and at regular periods si 
blandly from the corner of his lips. 
The silent man was blessed. He had 
Jbeen happy at his work; he had 
grown happier as the sun went down t 

***** 

supper half-asleep and 
half-awake ^da|Uf conscious and half 
dreaming ^ Wjkplly free from caftp^ 
and yet not Tfce* from pregnant 
thought — the latflftfrer had reached 
the Sttamitt of felioi%(s jtft 

peace -intensely., , 

A few evenirgs on4y bad elapsed 

S fter this interesting meeting, befbre\ 
was again spending *delf , 
or two with the Atpplmbeixtlnd *8f ' 
generous upholsterer. There was 
something very winning in these 
moments snatched and secured from 
tiie hurricane of life, and passed in 
thorough and undisturbed enjoyment. 
My friend, notwithstanding that be 
bad engaged my services, aud^ 
'pleased to express higj ‘ “ 

the mode ia* 
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trary, ho slyly assured me that “ his merriest knaves over a tankard at the 
neighbours would begin to think bet- Shakspeare’s Head. Your stage fool 
ter of him# and give him credit for shall be the dullest dog that ever 
having become an honester and more spoiled mirth with sour and discon- 
trustworthy man/' But with regard tented looks. Jabez Buster# his em- 
to myself it was a different thing. I ploy men t being over at Mr Clayton’s 
should require 44 a character ’’ at some theatre# his dress thrown aside# bis 
time or another# and there was a body mask put by# was not to be recog- 
of men primed and ready to vilify nised by his nearest friend. This is 
and crush me. He advised me# whilst the perfection of art. A greater 
he acknowledged it was a hard thing tyrant on a small scale# with limited 
to say# and “ it went agin him to do means# never existed than the saintly 
it#" to apply once more respectfully Buster when his character was done# 
for my dismission. “ It won’t do#” and he found himself again in the 
he pertinently said# “ to bite your bosom of his family. Unhappy bosom 
nose off to be revenged on your was it, and a sad ilustration did his 
tongue.” 1 was certainly in a mess, presence, nine times out of ten, pro* 
and must get out of it in the best way duco there. He had four sons, and a 
that I could. Buster and Tomkins delicate creature for a wife, born to 
had great power in the Church, and if be crushed. The sons were remark- 
1 represented my case to either or able chiefly for their hypocrisy, which 
both of them, he did hope they might promised, in the fulness of time, to 
be brought to consent not to injure throw their highly-gifted parent's far 
me, or stand in the way of my getting into the shade ; and, secondarily, for 
bread. “ In a quarrel,” he said, in their persecution of their helpless and 
conclusion, “ some one must give in. indulgeut mother. They witnessed 
I was a young man, and had my way and approved so much the success of 
to make, and though ho should despise Jabez in this particular, that during 
liis-solf if he recommended me to do his absence they cultivated the uffec- 
any thing mean and dirty in the busi- tionate habit until it became a kind of 
ness, yet, he thought, as thefather of second nature, infinitely more racy 
a numerous family, he ought to advise and agreeable than the primary. In 
me to be civil, and to do the best for proportion to their deliberate oppres- 
myself in this unfortunate dilemmy.” sion of their mother was their natural 
I accopted his advice, and deter- dread and terror of their father. Mrs 
mined to wait upon the dapper deacon. Thompson pronounced it 44 the shock- 
I was physically afraid to encounter ingest thing in this world to be pre- 
Buster, not so much on account of sent when the young blue- beards were 
what I had seen of his spiritual pre~ worryling their mother's soul outwith 
tension, as of what 1 had heard of his saying, * I shunt ’ and 4 1 won't' to 
domestic behaviour. It waE not a very every thing, and swearing 4 they'd tell 
difficult task to obtain from Mrs their father this / ‘ and put him up to 
Thompson the secret history of many that , and then wouldn't he make a jolly 
of her highly privileged acquaintances row about it,' with hollering out for 
and brethren. She enjoyed, in a pow- nothing at all, only to frighten the 
erful degree# the peouliar virtue of poor timid cretur, and then making a 
her amiable sex, and to communicate holabaloo with the chairs, or perhaps 
secrets# delivered to her in strictest falling' down, roaring and kicking# 
confidence# and imparted by her again just to drive the poor thing clean out 
with equal caution and provisory care# of her wits# on purpose to laugh at 
was the ehoieest recreation of her well her for being so taken in. Well# but 
employed and useful life. It was it was a great treat# too#" she added# 
through this lady that I was favoured “ to hear, in the midst of all this, Bus- 
with a glance into the natural heart of ter’s heavy foot in the passage# and to 
Mr Buster ; or into What he would see what a scrimmage there was at 
himself have called# with a most un- once amongst all the young hypo- 
filial disgust# y his old man.” It ap- crites. How they all run in different 
peared that# like most great actors , he directions-^ one to the fire — one to the 
was a very different personage before table — one out at the baek-door — one 
and behind the curtain. Kings, who any where he could — all of ’em as 
are miserable and gloomy through the silent as mice, and afeard of the very 
five act! of a dismal tragedy, and who eye of the blacksmith, who knew# 
mutt needs die at the end of it# are your good man# how to keep every man 
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Jack of ’em in order, and, if a word 
didn’t do, Wasn’t by no means behind 
hand with blows. Buster," she con* 
tinued, * f had his faults like other 
men, but he was a saint if ever there 
was one. To be sure he did like to 
have his own way at home, and wasn't 
it natural? And if he was rather 
overbearing and cruel to his wife, 
wasn't that, she should like to know, 
Satan warring with the new man, and 
sometimes getting the better of it ? 
And if he was, as Thompson had 
hinted, rayther partial to the creature, 
and liked good living, what was this 
to the purpose? it was an infirmity 
that might happen to the best Chris- 
tian living. Nobody could say that 
he wasn't a renewed man, and a chosen 
vessel, and faithful to his call. A 
roan isn't a backslider because he's 
carnally weak, and a man isn't a saint 
because he's moral and well-behaved. 
* Good works,' Mr Clayton said , 4 was 
filthy rags,* and so they were. To be 
sure, between themselves, there were 
one or two things said about Buster 
that she couldn’t approve of. For in- 
stance, she had been told — but this 
was quite in confidence, and really 
must not go further — that he was — 
that — that, in fact, he was overtaken 
now and then with liquor, and then 
the house could hardly hold him, he 
got so furious, and, they did bay, used 
such horrid language. But, after all, 
what was this? If a man’s elected, 
he is not so much the worse. Besides, 
if one listened to people, one' might 
never leave off. She had actually 
heard, she wouldn't say from whom, 
that Buster very often kept out late 
at night — sometimes didn't come home 
at all, and sometimes did at two 
o’clock in the morning, very hungry 
and ill-tempered, and then forced his 
poo* wife out of bod, and made the 
delicate and shivering creature light 
a fire, cook beefsteaks, go into the 
yard for beer, and wait upon him till 
he bad even eat every morsel up. 
She for one would never believe all 
this, though Mrs Buster herself had 
told her every word with tears in her 
eyes, and in the greatest confidence ; 
so she trusted I wouldn't repeat it, as 
it wouldn't look well in her to be 
found out telling other people’s se- 
crets.” Singular, perhaps, to say, the 
tale did not go further. I kept the 
lady's secret, and at the same time 
declined to approach Mr Jabe& Buster 
in the character of a suppliant. If his 


. advocate and panegyrist had nothing 
inore to say for him, it could not be 
uncharitable to conclude that the pre- 
tended saint was as bold a sinuer as 
ever paid infamous courtship to reli- 
gion, and as such was studiously to be 
avoided. I turned my attention from 
him to Tomkins. There was no 
grossness about him, no brutality, no 
abominable vice. In the hour or my 
defeat and desertion, he had extended 
to me liis sympathy, and, more in sor- 
row than in anger, I am convinced be 
voted for my expulsion from the 
church when he found that his vote, 
and twenty added to it, would not 
have been sufficient to protect me. 
He could not act in opposition to the 
wishes of his friend and patrea, Mr 
Clayton, but very glad would he have 
been, as every word and look assured 
me, to meet the wishes of us both, had 
that been practicable. If the great 
desire of Jehu Tomkins' heart could 
have been gratified, he never would 
have been .at enmity with a single 
soul on earth. He was a soft, good- 
natured, easy man ; most desirous to 
be let alone, and not uneasily envious 
or distressed to see his neighbours 
jogging on, so long as be could do his 
own good stroke of business, and keep 
a little way before them- Jehu was 
a Liberal too — in politics and in relL 
gion — in every thing, in fact, but the 
one small article of money , and here, I 
must confess, the good dissenter dis- 
sented little from the best of us. He 
was a stanch Conservative in mat- 
ters connected with the till. For his 
private life it was exemplary — at least 
it looked so to the world, and the 
world is satisfied with what it sees. 
Jehu was attentive to his business — 
yes, very — and a business life is not 
monotonous and dull, if it be relieved, 
as it was in this case, by dexterous 
arts, that give an interest and flavour 
to the commonest pursuits. Some- 
times a customer would die — a natural 
state of things, but a great event for 
Jehu. First, he would *•« improve the 
occasion" to the surviving relatives— 
condole and pray with them. After- 
wards he would improve it to himseljt 
in his own little room, at night, when all 
the children were asleep, and no one 
awake but Mrs Tomkins and himself. 
Then he would get down his ledger, 
and turn to the deceased’s account— 
— How long ii is thou see'st. 

And he would gaze 'till it became much 
longer s'\ 
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•‘For who could tell whether 6ix shirts 
or twelve were bought in July last, and 
what could be the harm of making those 
eight handkerchiefs a dozen ? He was a 
strange old gentleman; lived by him- 
self and the books might be referred 

to, and speak boldly for themselves.'* 
Yes, cunning Jehu, so they might, with 
those interpolations and erasures that 
would confound and overcome a law- 
yer. When customers did not die, it 
was pastime to be dallying with the 
livihg. In adding up a bill with haste, 
how many times will four and four 
make nine t They generally did with 
Jehu. The best are liable to errors. 
It cost a smirk or smile ; Jehu had 
hundreds atcommand^and the accident 
was amended. How easy is it some- 
times to give no bill at all ! How very 
easy to apply, a few months afterwards, 
for Becond payment ; how much more 
easy still to pocket it without a word ; 
or, if discovered and convicted, to 
apologize without a blush for the mi#- 
takel No, Jehu Tomkins, let me do 
you justice — this is not so easy — it 
requires all your zeal and holy intre- 
pidity to reach this pitch of human 
frailty and corruption. With regard 
to the domestic position of my inte- 
resting friend, it iB painful to add, 
that the less that is said about it the 
better. In vain was his name in full, 
painted in large yellow letters, over 
the shop front. In vain was Bot, of 
Jehu Tpmkins engraven on satin paper, 
with flourishes innumerable beneath 
the royal arms ; he was no more the 
master of his house than was the small 
< boy of the establishment, who did 
the dirty work of the place for no- 
thing a- week and the broken victuals. 
If Jehu was deacon abroad, he was 
taught to acknowledge an archdeacon 

at home one to whom he was indebted 

for his success in life, and for remind- 
ing him of that agreeable faot about four 
times during every day of his exiBtenec. 
I was aware of this delicate circum- 
stance when I ventured to the linen- 
draper's shop on my almost hopeless 
mission; but, although I had never 
spoken to Mrs Tomkins, I bad often 
seen her in the chapel, and I relied 
much on the feeling and natural ten- 
derness of the female heart. The 
respectable shop of Mr Tomkins was 
in Fleet Street. The establishment 
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consisted of Mrs Tomkins, premiere ; 
Jehu, under-secretary ; and four sickly- 
looking young ladies behind the coun- 
ter. It is to be said, to the honour of 
Mrs Tomkins, that she admitted no 
young woman into her service whose 
character was not decided, and whose 
views were not very clear. Accord- 
ingly, the four young ladies were 
members of the chapel. It is pleasing 
to reflect, that, in this well-ordered 
house of business, the ladies took their 
turns to attend the weekly prayer 
meetings of the church. Would that 
I might add, that they were not seve- 
rally met on these occasions by their 
young men at the corner of Chancery 
Lane, and invariably escorted by 
them some two or three miles in a 
totally opposite direction. Had Mrs 
Tomkins been born a man, it is diffi- 
cult to decide what situation she would 
have adorned the most. She would 
have made a good man of business — 
an acute lawyer — a fine casuist — a 
great divine. Her attainments were 
immense ; her self-confidence un- 
bounded. She was a woman of middle 
height, and masculine bearing. She 
was not prepossessing, notwithstand- 
ing her white teeth and large mouth, 
and the intolerable grin that a cus- 
tomer to the amount of a halfpenny 
and upwards could bring upon her 
face under any circumstances, and at 
any hour of the day. Her complexion 
might have been good originally. 
Ked blotches scattered over her cheek 
had destroyed its beauty. She wore 
a modest and becoming cap, and a 
gold eyeglass round her neck. She 
was devoted to money-making — heart 
and soul devoted to it during business 
hours. What time she was not in the 
shop, she passed amongst dissenting 
ministers, spiritual brethren, and de- 
luded sinners. It remains to state 
the fact, that, whilst a customer never 
approached the lady without being 
repelled by the offensive smirk that 
she assumed, no dependent ever ven- 
tured near her without the fear of the 
scowl that sat naturally (and fearfully, 
when Bhe pleased) upon her dark and 
inauspicious brow. What wonder 
that' little Jehu was crushed into no- 
thingness, behind his own counter, 
under the eye of his own wife J 
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In our last, we had occasion to 
speak sharply of that class of our 
aristocratic youth known by the name 
of fast fellows, and it may be thought 
that we characterized their foibles 
rather pointedly, and tinctured our 
animadversions with somewhat of un- 
due asperity. This charge, however, 
can be made with no ground of rea- 
son or justice: the fact is, we only 
lashed the follies for which that class 
of men are pre-eminent, but left their 
vices in the shade, in the hope that 
the raw we have already established, 
will shame the fast fellows into a sense 
of the proprieties of conduct due to 
themselves and their station. 

The misfortune is, that these fast 
fellows forget, in the pursuit of their 
favourite follies, that the mischief to 
society begins only with themselves : 
that man is naturally a servile, imita- 
tive animal ; and that he follows in the 
track of a great name, as vulgar mut- 
tons run at the heels of a bel wether. 
The poison of fashionable folly runs 
comparatively innocuous while it cir- 
culates in fashionable veins ; but when 
vulgar fellows are innoculatcd with 
the virus, it becomes a plague, a 
moral small-pox, distorting, disfiguring 
the man’s mind, pockpitting his small 
modicum of brains, and blinding his 


mind's eye to the supreme contempt 
his awkward vagaries inspire. 

The fast fellows rejoice exceeding- 
ly in the spread of their servile imita- 
tion of fashionable folly, this gentle- 
manly profligacy at second-hand ; and 
perhaps this is the worst trait in their 
character, for it is at once malicious 
and unwise: malicious, because the 
contemplation of humanity, degraded 
by bad example in high .station, should 
rather be a source of secret shame 
than of devilish gratification : unwise, 
because their example is a discredit to 
the ir order, and a danger. To possess 
birth, fashion, station, wealth, power, 
is title enough to envy, and handle 
sufficient for scandal. How much 
stronger becomes that title — how 
much longer that handle — when men, 
enjoying this pre-eminence, enjoy it, 
not using, but abusing their good for- 
tune l 

Wo should not have troubled our 
heads with the fast fellows at all, if 
it were not absolutely essential to the 
full consideration of our subject, wide- 
ly to sever the prominent classes of 
fashionable life, and to have no ex- 
cuse for continuing in future to con- 
found them. We have now done 
with the faBt fellows, and shalll ike them 
the more the less we hear of them. 


CoNCERNTNO SLOW FELLOWS. 


The Slow School of fashionable 
or aristocratic life, comprises those 
who think that, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, other means must be taken to 
preserve their order in its high and 
responsible position than those which, 
in dark ages, conferred honour upon 
the tallest or the bravest. They think, 
and think wisely, that the only method 
of keeping above the masses, in this 
active-minded age, is by soaring 
higher and further into the boundless 
realms of intellect; or at the leaBt for- 
getting, in a fair neck-and-neck race 
with men of meaner birth, their purer 
blood, and urging the generous con- 
test for fame, regardless of the al- 
lurements of pleasure, or the superior 
advantages of fortune. In truth, we 
might ask, what would become of our 
aristocratic classes ere long, if they 


came, as a body, to be identified with 
their gambling lords, their black-leg 
baronets, their insolvent honourables, 
and the seedy set of Chevaliers Diddier- 
owski and Counts Scaramouchi, who 
caper on the platform outside for their 
living ? The populace would pelt these 
harlequin horse jockeys of fashionable 
life off their stage, if there was no- 
thing better to be seen inside; but 
it fortunately happens' that there is. 
better. 

We can boast among our nobles 
and aristocratic families, a few men. 
of original, commanding, and power- 
ful intellect; many respectable in 
most departments of intellectual ri- 
valry ; many more laborious, hard- 
working men ; and about the same 
proportion of dull, stupid, fist-headed, 
crabbed, conceited, ignorant, insolent 
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men» that you may find among the 
same given number of those common- 
ly called the educated classes. We 
refer you to the aristocracies of other 
countries, and wc think we may safely 
iay, that we have more men of that 
class, in this country, who devote 
themselves to the high duties of their 
station, regardless of its pleasures, 
than in any other : men who recog- 
nize practically the responsibility of 
their rank, and do not shirk from 
them ; men who think they have 
something to do, and something to 
repay, for the accidents of birth and 
fortune — who, in the senate, in the 
field, or in the less prominent, but not 
less noble, career of private life, act, 
as they feel, with the poet : 

“ At heros, et decua, et quae non fecimus 
ipsi, 

Vix ea nostra voco.*’ 

It has been admirably remarked, by 
some one whose name we forget, that 
thp grand advantage of high birth is, 
placing a man as far forward at 
twenty-five as another man is at fifty. 
We might, as a corollary to this un- 
deniable proposition, add, that birth 
not only places, but keeps a man in 
that advance of his fellows, which in 
the sum of life makes such vast ulti- 
mate difference in the prominence of 
tbeir position. 

This.advantage enjoyed by the aris- 
tocracy of birth, of early enrolling 
themselves among the aristocracy of 
power, has, like every thing in the 
natural and moral world, its compen- 
sating disadvantage : they lose in one 
way what they gain in another ; and 
although many of them become emi- 
nent in public life, few, very few, 
comparatively with the numbers who 
enter the arena, become great. They 
are respected, heard, and admired, by 
virtue of a class- prepossession in their 
favour ; yet, after all, they must select 
from the ranks of the aristocracy of 
talent their firmest and best support- 
ers, to ' whom they may delegate the 
heavy responsibilities of business, and 
lift from their own shoulders the bur- 
den of responsible power. 

One striking example of the force 
of birth,, station, and association in 
public life, never fails to occur to us, 
as an extraordinary example of the 
magnifying power of these extrinsic 
qualities, \n giving to the aristocracy 
of birth a consideration, which, 
though often \ well bestowed, is yet 


oftener bestowed without any desert 
whatever ; and that title to admiration 
and respect, which has died with an- 
cestry, patriotism, and suffering in the 
cause of freedom, is transferred from 
the illustrious dead to the undistin- 
guished living. 

Without giving a catalogue raisonne 
of the slow fellows, (we use the term 
not disrespectfully, but only in con- 
tradistinction to the others,) we may 
observe that, besides the public ser- 
vice in which the great names aro 
sufficiently known, you have poets, 
essayists, dramatists, astronomers, 
geologists, travellers, novelists, and, 
what is better than all, philanthro- 
pists. In compliment to human na- 
ture, we take the liberty merely to 
mention the names of Lord Dudley 
Stuart and Lord Ashley. The works 
of the slow fellows, especially their 
poetry, indicate in a greater or less 
degree the social position of the au- 
thors ; seldom or never deficient in 
good taste, and not without feeling, 
they lack power and daring. The 
smooth style has their preference, and 
their verses smack of the school of 
Lord Fanny ; indeed, we know not 
that, in poetry or prose, we can point 
out one of our slow fellows of the 
present day rising above judicious 
mediocrity. It is a curious fact, that 
the most daring and orginal of our 
noble authors have, in their day, 
been fast fellows ; it is only necessary 
to name Rochester, Buckingham, and 
Byron. 

Among the slow fellows, are mul- 
titudes of pretenders to intellect in a 
small way. These patronize a draw- 
ing-master, not to learn to draw, but 
tolearn to talk of drawing ; they also 
study the Penny Magazine and other 
profound works, to the same purpose ; 
they patronize the London Univer- 
sity, and the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, as far as lend- 
ing their names ; for, being mostly of 
the class of fashionable screws , they 
take care never to subscribe to any 
thing. They have a refined taste in 
shawls, and are consequently in the 
confidence of dtessy old women, who 
hold them up as examples of every 
thing that is good. They take choco- 
late 6f a morning, and ten in the even- 
ing ; drink sherry with a biscuit, and 
Wonder how people can eat those hot 
lunches. They take constitutional 
walks and Cockle's pills; and, by 
yirtue of meeting them at the Royal 
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Society* are always consulting 1 medical 
men* but take care never to offer them 
a guinea. They talk of music* of 
which they know something — of books* 
of which they know little — and of pic- 
tures* of which they know less ; they 
Have always read *• the last novel,” 
which is as much as they can well 
carry; they know literary, profes- 
sional, and scientific men at Somerset 
House* but, if they meet them in Park 
Lane* look as if they never saw them 
before ; they are very peevish, have 
something to say against every man, 
and always say the worst first ; they 
are very quiet in their manner, almost 
sly, and never use any of the collo- 
quialisms of the fast fellows ; they 
treat their inferiors with great consi- 
deration, addressing them, if honest 
friend,” t( my good man,” and so on, 
but have very little heart, and less 
spirit. 

They equally abhor the fast fellows 
and the pretenders to fashion. They 
are afraid of the former, who are 
always ridiculing them and their pur- 
suits, by jokes theoretical and prac- 
tical. If the fast fellows ascertain that 
a slow fellow affects sketching, they 
club together to annoy him, talking 
of the “ autumnal tints,” and « the 
gilding of the western hemisphere ;** 
if a botanist* they send him a cow- 
cabbage, or a root of mangel-wurzel, 
with a serious note, stating, that they 
hear it is a great curiosity in his line; 
if an entomologist, they are sure to 
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send him away u with a flea In bis 
ear." If he affects poetry, the fhst 
fellows make one of their servants 
transcribe, from Belts Life * Scrog- 
gins's poetical version of the fight 
between Bendigo and Bungaree, or 
some such stuff ; and, having got the 
Blow fellow in a corner, insist upon 
having his opinion, and drive him 
nearly mad. All these, and a thou- 
sand other pranks, the fast fellows 
play upon their slow brethren, not in 
the hackneyed fashion which low peo- 
ple call “ gagging," and genteel peo- 
ple ** quizzing,” but with a serious- 
ness and gravity that heightens all the 
joke, and makes the slow fellow inex- 
pressibly ridiculous. 

It is astonishing, considering the 
opportunities of the slow fellows, that 
they do pot make a better figure ; it 
seems wonderful, that they who glide 
swiftly down the current of fortune 
with wind and tide, should be dis- 
tanced by those who, close-hauled 
upon a wind, are beating up against 
it all their lives; but so it is ; — the 
compensating power that rules mate- 
rial nature, governs the operations of 
the mind. To whom much is given 
of opportunity, little is bestowed of 
the exertion to improve it. Those 
who rely more or less on claims ex- 
trinsic, are sure to be surpassed by 
those whose power is from within. 
After all, the great names of our na- 
tion (with here and there an excep- 
tion to prove the rule) are plebeian. 


Of tiie Aristocracy of Power. 


In their political capacity, people of 
fashion, among whom, for the present 
purpose, we include the whole of the 
aristocracy* are the common butt of 
envy, hatred* malice* and all uncha- 
ritableness. , 

They are accused of standing be- 
tween the mass of the people and their 
inalienable rights; of apposing, with ob- 
stinate resistance, the progress ofration- 

al liberty, and of but, in short, you 

have only to glance over the pages of 
any democratic newspaper, to be made 
aware of the horrible political iniquity 
of the aristocracy of England. 

The aristocracy in England, con*_ 
aidered politically, it a subject too 
broad* too wide, and too deep for us* 
we most readily confess j nor is it ex- 
actly proper for a work of a sketchy 
nature, in which we only skim lightly 
along the surface of society, picking 


up any little curiosity as we go along, 
but without dipping deep into motives 
or habits of thought or action* espe- 
cially in state affairs. 

Since our late lamented friends, the 
Whigs, have gone to enjoy a virtuous 
retirement and dignified ease* we have 
taken no delight in politics. There 
is no fun going on now-a-days* — no 
quackery* no mountebankery* no asset# 
colonial or otherwise. The dull jog- 
trot follows who have got into Down^ 
ing Street have made politics no joke p 
and noW that silence* as of the tpmh* 
reigns amongst quondam leaders of 
the ‘Treasury Bench— now that the 
camp-followers have followed the 
leader* and the auxiliaries are die* 
pefsed, we really have nobody to laugh* 
at; and, like our departed friends# 
have too little of the statesman to be 
serious about serious matters. 
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With regard to the aristocracy in" 
their public capacity, this is the way 
-we always look at them. 

In the first place, they govern us 
through the tolerance of public opi- 
nion, as men having station, power, 
property, much to lose, and little 
comparatively to gain — men who have 
put in bail to a large amount for their 
good behaviour : and, in the second 
place, they govern us, because really 
and truly there are so many out- 
rageously discordant political quacks, 
desirous of taking our case in hand, 
that we find it our interest to entrust 
our puhlic health to an accomplished 
physician, even although he charges 
a guinea a visit, and refuses t<Pinsure 
a perfect cure with a box of pills cost- 
ing thirteen pence-halfpenny. There 
can be no doubt whatever, that the 
most careful men are the men who 
have most to care for : he* that has a 
great deal to lose, will think twice, 
where he that has nothing to lose, will 
not think at all : and the government 
of this vast and powerful empire, we 
imagine, with great deference, must 
require a good deal of thinking. In 
a free press, we have a never-dying 
exponent of public opinion, a per- 
petual advocate of rational liberty, 
and a powerful engine for the expo- 
sure, which is ultimately the redress, of 
wrong : and although this influential 
member of our government receives 
no public money, nor is called right 
honourable, nor speaks in the House, 
yet in fact and in truth it has a seat 
in the Cabinet, and, upon momentous 
occasions, a voice of thunder. 

That the aristocracy of power 
should be in advance of public opi- 
nion, Is not in the nature of things, and 
should no more be imputed as a crime 
to them, than to us not to run when 
we are not in a hurry : they cannot, 
as a body, move upwards, because 
thejfcBtand so near the top, that dan- 
gerous ambition is extinguished ; and 
it is hardly to be expected that, as a 
body, they should move downwards, 
unless they find themselves supported 
in their position upon the right of 
others, in which case we have always 
seen that, although they descend gra- 
dually, they descend at last. 

This immobility of our aristocraoy 
is the origin of the fixity of our politi- 
cal institutions, which has been, is, 
and will continue to be, the great ele- 
ment of our pre-eminence as a nation j 


it possesses a force corrective and di- 
rective, and at once restrains the ex- 
cess, while it affords a point of resis- 
tance, to the current of the popular 
will. And this immobility, it should 
never be forgotten, is owing to that 
very elevation so hated and so en- 
vied : wanting which the aristocracy 
would be subject to the vulgar ambi- 
tions, vulgar passions, and sordid de- 
sires of meaner aspirants after personal 
advantage and distinction. It is a 
providential blessing, we firmly be- 
lieve, to a great nation to possess a 
class, by fortune and station, placed 
abovo the unseemly contentions of 
adventurers in public life : looked up 
to as men responsible without hire for 
the public weal, and, without sordid 
ambitions of their own, solicitous to 
preserve it: looked up to, moreover, 
as examples of that^refinement of feel- 
ing, jealous sense of honour, and manly 
independence, serving as detersives of 
the grosser humours of commercial 
life, and which, filtering through the 
successive strata of society, clarify and 
purify in their course, leaving the very 
dregs the cleaner for their passage. 

A body thus by habit and constitu- 
tion opposed to innovation, and deter- 
mined against the recklessness of in- 
considerate reforms, has furnished a 
stock argument to those who delight 
in “ going a-head” faster than their 
feet, which are the grounds of their 
arguments, can carry them. We 
hear the aristocracy called stumbling- 
blocks in the way of legislative im- 
provements,and, with greater propriety 
of metaphor, likened to drags upon the 
wheel of progressive reform ; and so 
on, through all the regions of illus- 
tration, until we are in at the death of 
the metaphor. How happens to be 
overlooked the advantage of this anti- 
progressive barrier, to the concentra- 
tion and deepening of the flood of 
opinion on any given subject ? how is 
it that men are apt altogether to for- 
get that this very barrier it is which 
prevents ’the too eager crowd from 
trampling one another to death in 
their haste ? which gives time for tho 
ebullitions of unreasoning zeal, and 
reckless enthusiasm, and the dregs of 
agitation, quietly to subside ; and, for 
all that, bears the impress of reason and 
sound sense to circulate with accumu- 
lated pressure through the public 
mind? Were it not for the barrier 
which the aristocracy of power thus 
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interposes for a time, only to withdraw 
when the time for interposition is past, 
we Bhould live in a vortex of revolu- 
tion and counter-revolution. O ur w hole 
time, and our undivided energies, 
would be employed in acting hastily, 
and repenting at leisure ; in repining 
either because our biennial revolutions 
went too far, or did not go far enough ; 
in expending our national strength in 
the unprofitable struggles of faction 
with faction, adventurer with adven- 
turer : with every change we should 
become more changeful, and with 
every settlement more unsettled : one 
by one our distant colonies would fol- 
low the bright example of our people 
at home, and our commerce and trade 
would fall with our colonial empire. 
In fine, we should become *in the eyes 
of the world what France now is — a 
people ready to sacrifice every solid 
advantage, every gradual, and there, 
fore permanent, improvement, every 
ripening fruit that time and care, and 
the sunshine of peace only cun ma- 
ture, to a genius for revolution. 

This turbulent torrent of headlong 
reform, to-day flooding its banks, to- 
morrow dribbling in a half-dry chan- 
nel, the aristocracy of power collects, 
concentrates, and converts into a 
power, even while it circumscribes it, 
and represses. So have we seen a 
mountain stream, useless in summer, 
dangerous in winter, now a torrent 
now a puddle, wasting its unprofitable 
waters in needless brawling ; let a bar- 
rier be opposed to its do wn ward course, 
let it be dammed up, let a point of 
resistance be afforded where its waters 
may be gathered together, and regu- 
lated, you find it turned to valuable 
account, acting with men’s hands, be- 
coming a productive labourer, and 
contributing its time and its industry 
to advance the general sum of ra- 
tional improvement. 

From the material to the moral 
world you may always reason by ana- 
logy. If you study the theory of 
revolutions, you will not fail to observe 
that, wherever, in constructing your 
barrier, you employ ignorant engi- 
neers, who have not duly calculated 
the'depth and velocity of the current ; 
whenever you raise your dam to such 
a height that no flood will carry away 
the waste waters ; whenever you talk 
of finality to the torrent, saying, thus 
long shalt thou flow, and no longer ; 
whenever you put upon your power 
& larger whe^l tha n it can turn — you 
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are slowly but surely preparing for 
that flood. which will overwhelm your 
work, destroy your mills, your dams, 
aud your engines ; in a word, you are 
the remote cause of a, revolution. 

This is the danger into which aris- 
tocracies of power are prone to fall : 
the error of democracies is, to delight 
in the absolutism of liberty ; but thus 
it is with liberty itself, that true dig- 
nity of man, that parent of all bless- 
ings : absolute and uncontrolled, a 
tyranny beyond the power to endure 
itself, the worst of bad masters, a 
fool who is his own client; restrained 
and tempered, it becomes a whole- 
some discipline, a property with its 
rights and its duties, a sober respon- 
sibility, bringing with it, like all other 
responsibilities, its pleasures and its 
cares ; not a toy to be played with, nor 
even a jewel to be worn in thebounet, 
but a talent to be put out to interest, and 
enjoyed in the unbroken tranquillity 
of national thankfulness and peace. 

Another defect in the aristocracy of 
power is, the narrow sphere of their 
sympathies, extending only to those 
they know, and are familiar with ; that 
is to say, only as far as the circum- 
ference of their own limited circle. 
This it is that renders them keenly 
apprehensive of danger close at hand, 
but comparatively indifferent to that 
which menaces them from a distance. 
Placed upon a lofty eminence, they 
are comparatively indifferent while 
clouds obscure, and thunder rattles 
along the vale ; their resistance is of 
a passive kind, directed not to the de- 
pression of those beneath them, nor 
to overcome pressure from above, but 
to preserve themselves in the enviable 
eminence of their position, and there 
to establish themselves in permanent 
security. 

As a remedy for this short-sighted- 
ness, the result of their isolated posi- 
tion, the aristocracy of power is al- 
ways prompt to borrow from the aris- 
tocracy of talent that assistance in 
the practical working of its govern- 
ment which it requires; they are 
glad to find safe men among the peo- 
ple to whom they can delegate the 
cares of office, the annoyances of pa- 
tronage, and the odium of power ; 
and, the better to secure these men, 
they are always ready to lift them 
among themselves, to identify them 
with their exclusive interests, and to 
give them a permanent esfablUhmeftt 
among t)ie potyefl of the kfld, 
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The Philosophy op Dress, 


Perhaps we may be expected to say 
something' of the dress of men of fa- 
shion, as It is peculiar, and not less 
characteristic than their manner. 
Their clothes, l ; ko their lives, are 
usually of a neutral tint ; staring co- 
lours they studiously eschew, and are 
never seen with elaborate gradations 
of under waistcoats. They would as 
soon appear out of doors in cuerpo , as 
in bln** coats with gilt buttons, or 
braided military frock®, or any dress 
smacking of the professional. When 
they indulge in fancy colours and pat- 
terns, you will not fail to remark that 
these are not worn, although imitated 
by others. The moment a dressy man 
of fashion finds that any thing he has 
patronized gets abroad, he drops the 
neckcloth or vest, or whatever it may 
be, and condemns the tailor as an 
“ unsafe*’ fellow. But it is not often 
that even the most dressy of our men 
of fashion originate any thing ovirc, 
or likely to attract attention; of late 
years their style has been plain, almost 
to scrupulosity. 

Notwithstanding that the man of 
fashion is plainly dressed, no more 
than, ordinary penetration is required 
to see that he is excellently well 
dressed. His coat is plain, to be sure, 
.much plainer than the coat of a Jew- 
clothesnrian, having neither silk linings, 
nor embroidered pocket holes, nor cut 
velvet buttons, nor fur collar ; but see 
how it fits him — not like cast iron, nor 
like a wet sack, but as if he had been 
born in it. 

There is a harmony, a propriety in 
the coat of a man of fashion, an un. 
studied ease, a graceful symmetry, a 
delicacy of expression, that has always 
filled us with the profoundest admira- 
tion the genius of the artist ; indeed, 
no ready money could purchase coats 
that we have seen — coats that a real 
love of the subject, and working upon 
long credit, for a high connexion, 
could alone have given to the world- 
coats, not the dull conceptions of a 
geometric cutter, spiritlessly outlined 
upon the shop-board by the crayon of 
a mercenary foreman, but the fortu- 
nate creation of superior intelligence* 
boldly executed in tne happy moments 
of a generous enthusiasm ! 

Vain, very vain is it for the preten- 
der to fashion to go swelling into the 
atelier of a first-rate coat architect. 


with his ready money in his hand, to 
order such a coat! Order such a 
coat, forsooth 1 order a Raphael, a 
Michael Angelo, an epic poem. Such 
a coat — we say it with tne generous 
Indignation of a free Briton — is one 
of the exclusive privileges reserved, 
by unjust laws, to a selfish aristocracy! 

The aristocratic trouser- cutter, too, 
deserves our unlimited approbation. 
Nothing more distinguishes the nine- 
teenth century, in which those who 
can manage it have the happiness to 
live, than the precision we have attain- 
ed in trouser- cutting. While yet 
the barbarism of the age, or poverty 
of customers, vested the office of 
trouser-cutter and coat architect in 
the same functionary, coats were with- 
out sou/, and “ inexpressibles” inex- 
pressibly bad, or, as Coleridge would 
have said, “ridiculous exceedingly.” 
In our day, on the contrary, we have 
attained to such a pitch of excellence, 
that the trouser- cutter who fails to 
give expression to his works, is hunted 
into the provinces, and condemned for 
life to manufacture nether garments 
for clergymen and country gentlemen. 

The results of the minute division 
of labour, to which so much of the 
excellence of all that is excellent in 
London is mainly owing, is in nothing 
more apparent than in that depart- 
ment of the fine arts which people de- 
void of taste call fashionable tailoring. 
We have at the West End fashionable 
artistes in ridiDg coats, in dress coats, 
in cut-aways ; one is superlative in a 
Tag lion i, another devotes the powers 
of his mind exclusively to the con- 
struction of a Chesterfield, a third 
gives the best years of his life to the 
symmetrical beauty of a barrel- 
trouser ; from the united exertions of 
these, and a thousand other men of 
taste and genius, is your indisputably- 
dressed man of fashion turned out 
upon the town. Then there are con- 
structors of Horse Guards’ and of Foot 
Guards’ jackets, foil and undress ; the 
man who contrives these would expire 
if desired to turn his attention to the 
coat of a marching regiment; a hussar- 
pelisse- maker despises the hard, heavy 
style of the cutters for the Royal Ar- 
tillery, and so on. Volumes would 
hot shut if we were to fill them with 
the infinite variety of these disguisers 
of that nakedness which formerly was 
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our shame, but which latterly, it would 
seem, has become our pride. With 
the exception of one gentleman city- 
wards, who has achieved an immor- 
tality In the article of box-coats, every 
contriver of men of fashion, we mean 
in tho tailoring, which is the principal 
department, reside in the parish of St 
James's, within easy reach of their 
distinguished patrons. These gentle- 
men have a high and self-respecting 
idea of the nobleness and utility of 
their vocation. A friend of ours, of 
whom we know no harm save that ho 
pays his tailors' bills, being one day 
afflicted with this unusual form of in- 
sanity, desired tho artist to deduct 
some odd shillings from his bill ; in a 
word, to make it pounds — “ Excuse 
me, sir,” said Snip, “ but pray, let ?ts 
not talk of pounds — pounds for trades- 
men, if you please ; bat artists, sir, 
artists are always remunerated with 
guineas! " 

To return to the outward and visi- 
ble man of fashion, from whose pecu- 
liarities our dissertation upon the sub- 
lime and beautiful in tailoring has too 
long detained us. The same sub- 
dued expression of elegance and ease 
that pervades the leading articles of 
his attire, extends, without exception, 
to all the accessories; or if lie is de- 
ficient in aught, the accessorial toggery , 
such as hats, boots, choker, gloves, are 
always carefully attended to ; for it is 
in this department, that so distinguished 
a member of the detective police as 
ourselves.isalwaysenabled to arrest dis- 
guised snobbery. You will never see 
a man of fashion affect a Paget hat, 
for example, or a D’Orsayan beaver: 
the former has a ridiculous exuberance 
of crown, the latter a by no means 
allowable latitude of brim — besides, 
borrowing the fashion of a hat, is with 
him what plagiarizing tho interior 
furniture of the head is with others. 
He considers stealing the idea of a hat 
low and vulgar, and leaves the unwor- 
thy theft to be perpetrated by pre- 
tenders to fashion : content with a hat 
that becomes him, he is careful never 
to be before or behind the prevailing 
hat- intelligence of the time. Three 
hats your man of fashion sedulously 
escheweth — a new hat, a shocking bad 
hat, and a gossamer. As the song says, 
«< when into a shop he goes" he never 
« buys a four- and- nine/* neither buy- 
eth he a Paris hat, a ventilator, or any 
of the hats indebted for their glossy 
texture to the entrails of the silk 
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worm; ho sporteth nothing below a 
two-aud-thirty shilling beaver, and 
putteth it not on his head until his 
valet, exposing it to a shower of rain, 
has “ taken the shine out of it." 

In boots he is even more scrupu- 
lously attentive to what Philosopher 
Square so appropriately called the 
fitness of things : his boots are never 
square-toed, or round-toed, like the 
boots of people who think their toes 
are in fashion. You see that they fit 
him, that they are of the best material 
and make, and suitable to the season : 
you never see him sport the Sunday 
patent- leathers of the <c snob,’ 1 who 
on wcek-a-days proceeds on elght-and- 
sixpenny high-lows : you never see 
him shambling along in boots a world 
too wide, nor hobbling about a crip- 
pled victim to the malevolence of 
Crispin. The idiosyncrasy of his foot 
has always been attended to ; he has 
worn well-fitting boots every day of 
his life, and he walks aa,if he knew 
not whether he had boots on or not. 
As for stocks, s*aving that ho be a mili- 
tary man, he wears them not ; they 
want that easy negligence, attainable 
only by tho graceful folds of a well 
tied choker . You never see a man of 
fashion with his neck in the pillory, 
and you hardly ever encounter a 
Cockney whoso cervical investment 
does not convey at once the idea of 
that obsolete punishment. A gentle- 
man never considers that his neck 
was given him to show off’ a cataract 
of black Batin upon, or as a post 
whereon to display gold-threaded fa- 
brics, of all the colours of the rain- 
bow : sooner than wear such things, 
he would willingly resign his neck to 
the embraces of a halter. His study is 
to select a modest, unassuming chofter , 
fine if you please, but without preten- 
sion as to pattern, and in colour bar* 
monizing with his residual toygery: 
this he ties with an easy, unembar- 
rassed air, so that he can conveniently 
look about him. Oxford men, we 
have observed, tie chokers better than 
any others ; but we do not know whe- 
ther there are exhibitions or scholar- 
ships for the encouragement of this 
laudable faculty. At Cambridge 
(except Trinity) there is a laxity in 
chokers, for which it is difficult to 
account, except upon the principle 
that men there attend too closely to 
the mathematics ; these, at every body 
knows, are in their essence inimical 
to the higher departments of the fine 
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arts. There is no reason, however, 
why in this important branch of learn- 
ing, which, as we may say, comes 
home to the bosom of every man, one 
Alma Mater should surpass another ; 
since at both the intellects of men are 
almost exclusively occupied for years 
in tyiDg their abominable white cho- 
kers, so as to look as like tavern wait- 
ers as possible. 

Another thing : if a gentleman 
sticks a pin in his choker, you may 
be sure it has not a head as big as a 
potatoe, and is not a sort of Siamese 
Twin pin, connected by a bit of 
chain, or an imitation precious stone, 
or Mosaic gold concern. If he wears 
studs, they are plain, and have cost 
not less at the least than five guineas 
the set. Neither does he ever make 
a High Sheriff of himself, with chains 
dangling over the front of his waist- 
coat, or littlo pistols, seals, or trink- 
etry appearing below his waistband, 
as much as to say, “ if you only knew 
what a ivatrfi / have inside !*' Nor does 
he sport trumpery rings upon raw- 
boned fingers ; if he wears rings, you 
may depend upon it that they are of 
value, that they are sparingly distri- 
buted, and that his hand is not a paw. 

A man of fashion never wears 
Woodstock gloves, or gloves with 
double stitches, or eighteen-penny 
imitation French kids : his gloves, 
like himself and every thing about 
him, are the real thing. Dressy young 
men of fashion sport primrose kids in 
the forenoon ; and, although they take 
care to avoid the appearance of snob- 
bery by never wearing the same pair 
a second day, yet, after all, primrose 
kids in the forenoon are Dot the thing, 
not in keeping, not quiet enough : 
we therefore denounce primrose kids, 
and desire to see no more of them. 

If you are unfortunate enough to 
be acquainted with a snob, you need 
not £ut yourself to the unnecessary 
expense of purchasing an almanac for 
the ensuing year : your friend the 
snob will answer that useful purpose 
completely to your satisfaction. For 
example, on Thursdays and Sundays 
he shaves and puts on a clean shirt, 
which he exhibits as freely as possible 
in honour of the event : Mondays and 
Fridays you will know by the vege- 
tating bristles of h» chin, and the 
disappearance of the shirt cuffs and 
collar. These are replaced on Tues- 
days and Saturdays by supplementary 
CQjlar and cuffs, which* being white 
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and starched, form a pleasing contrast 
with that portion of the original che - 
mise, vainly attempted to be concealed 
behind the folds of a three- and- six- 
penny stock. Wednesdays and Fri- 
days you cannot mistake ; your friend 
is then at the dirtiest, and his beard at 
the longest, anticipating the half- week- 
ly wash and shave : on quarter-day, 
when he gets his salary, he goes to a 
sixpenny barber and has his hair cut. 

A gentleman, on the contrary, in 
addition to his other noble inutilities, 
is useless as an almanac. He is never 
half shaven nor half shorn : you nover 
can tell when he has had his hair cut, 
nor has he his clean-shirt days,, and 
his days of foul linen. He is not 
merely outwardly propre , but asperges 
his cuticle daily with “ oriental scru- 
pulosity he is always and ever, in 
person, manner, dress, and deportment, 
the same, and has never been other 
than he now appears. 

You will say, perhaps, this is all 
very fine ; but give me the money the 
man of fashion has got, and I will be 
as much a man of fashion as he : I 
will wear my clothes with the same 
case, and be as free, unembarrassed, 
degage , as the veriest Bond Street 
lounger of them all. Friend, thou 
mayest say so, or even think so, but I 
defy thee : snobbery, like murder, 
will out ; and, if you do not happen 
to be a gentleman born, we tell you 
plainly you will never, by dint of ex- 
pense in dress, succeed in “topping 
the part.” 

Wo have been for many years 
deeply engaged in a philosophical en- 
quiry into the origin of the peculiar 
attributes characteristic of the man of 
fashion. A work of such importance, 
however, we cannot think of giving 
to the world, except in the appro- 
priate envelope of a ponderous quarto : 
just now, by way of whetting the ap- 
petite of expectation, we shall merely 
observe, that, after much pondering, 
we have at last discovered the secret 
of his wearing his garments “ with a 
difference," or, more properly, with an 
indifference, unattainable by others of 
the human species. You will conjec- 
ture, haply, that it is because he and 
his father before him have been from 
childhood accustomed to pay attention 
to dress, and that habit has given 
them that air which the occasional 
dresser can never hope to attain : or 
that, having the best artistes , seconded 
J>y that beautiful division of labour of 
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which we have spoken heretofore* he 
can attain an evenness of costume* an 
undevialing propriety of toggery— 
not at all: the whole secret consists 
in never paying , nor intending to pay t 
his tailor / 

Poor devils* who, under the Mosaic 
dispensation* contract for three suits 
a-year, the old ones to be returned, 
and again made new ; or those who f 
struck with more than money mad- 
ness* go to a tailor* cash in hand* for 
the purpose of making an investment* 
are always accustomed to consider a 
coat as a representative of so much 
money, transferred only from the 
pocket to the back. Accordingly* 
they are continually labouring under 
the depression of spirits arising from 
a sense of the possible depreciation of 
such a valuable property. Visions of 
showers of rain* and March dust, per- 
petually haunt their morbid imagina- 
tions. Greasy collars* chalky seams* 
threadbare cutis* (three warnings that 
the time must come when that tunic* 
for which five pounds ten have been 
lost to them and their heirs for ever, 
will be worth no more than a couple 
of shillings to an old-clothesman in 
Holywell Street,) fill them, as they 
walk along the Strand, with appre- 
hensions of anticipated expenditure. 
They walk circumspectly, lest a baker, 
sweep, or hodmau, stumbling against 
the coat, may deprive its wearer of 
what to him represents so much ready 
money. These real and imaginary 
evils altogether prohibit the proprie- 
tor of a paid-up coat wearing it with 
any degree of graceful indifference. 

But when a family of fashion* for 
generations* have not only never 
thought of paying a tailor* but have 
considered taking up bills, which the 
too confiding snip has discounted for 
them, as decidedly smacking of the 
punctilious vulgarity of the trades- 
man ; thus drawing down upon them- 
selves the vengeance of that most in- 
tolerant sect of Protestants* the No- 
taries Public ; when a young man of 
fashion* taught from earliest infancy 
to regard tailors as a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer regards the people at 
large* that is to say* as a class of 
animals created to be victimized in 
every possible way* it is astonishing 
what a subtle grace and indescribable 
expression are conveyed to coats which 
are sent home to you for nothing* or* 
what amounts to exactly the same 
thing* which you have not the most 
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remote idea of paying for* in secula 
seculorum. So far from xaring whe- 
ther it rains or snows, or whether the 
dust flies* when you have got on one 
of these eleemosynary coats* you are 
rather pleased than otherwise. There 
is a luxury in the idea that on the 
morrow you will start fresh game, and 
victimize your tailor for another. The 
innate cruelty of the human animal is 
gratified, and the idea of a tailor’s 
suffering is never conceived by a cus- 
tomer without involuntary cachinna- 
tion. Not only is he denied the at- 
tribute of integral manhood — which 
even a man-milliner by courtesy en- 
joys — but that principle which induces 
a few men of enthusiastic tempera** 
ment to pay debts, is always held a 
fault when applied to the bills of 
tailors. And, what is a curious and 
instructive fact in the natural history 
of London fashionable tailors, and 
altogether unnoticed by the Rev. 
Leonard Jeuyns, in liis Manual of 
British Vertebrate Animals , if you 
go to one of these gentlemen, request- 
ing him to “execute,” and professing 
your readiness to pay his bill on de- 
mand or delivery, he will be 6ure to 
give your order to the most scurvy 
botch in his establishment, put in the 
worst materials, and treat you altoge- 
ther as a person utterly unacquainted 
with the usages of polite society. But 
if, on the contrary, you are recom- 
mended to him by Lord Fly-by-night* 
of Denman Priory — if you give a 
thundering order* and* instead of offer- 
ing to pay for it* pull out a parcel of 
bill- stamps* and promise fifty per cent 
for a few hundreds down, you will be 
surprised to observe what deliglil will 
express itself in the radiant counte- 
nance of your victim : visions of cent 
per cent, ghosts of post-obits* dreams 
of bonds with penalties* and all those 
various shapes in which security de- 
lights to involve the extravagant* rise 
flatteringly before the inward eye of 
the man of shreds and patches. By 
these transactions with the great* he 
becomes more and more a man, jess 
and less a tailor ; instead of cutting 
patterns and taking measures* he 
flings the tailoring to his foreman* 
becoming first Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
peers of the realm. 

With a few more of the less Impor- 
tant distinctive peculiarities of the 
gentleman of fashion* we may dismiss 
this portion of our subject. A gentle- 
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man never affect* military air or cos- Another thing mast be observed 
tuine if he I* not a military man, and by all who would successfully ape the 
even then avoids professional rigidity gentleman: never to smoke cigar 8 in the 
and swagger as much as possible ; he street in mid-day. No better sign ean 
never sports spurs or a riding-whip, you have than this of a fellow reckless 
except when he is upon horseback, of decency and behaviour: a gentleman 
contrary to the rule observed by his smokes, if he smokes at all, where he 
antagonist the snob, wbo always sports offends not the olfactories of the pass- 
spurs and riding- whip, but who never ers-by. Nothing, he is aware, ap- 
luountH higher than a threepenny stride proaches more nearly the most offcn- 
on a Hampstead donkey. Nor does a hive personal insult, than to compel 
gentleman ever wear a moustache, un- ladies and gentlemen to inhale, after 
less lie belongs to one of the regiments you, the ejected fragrance of your 
of hussars, or the household cavalry, penny Cuba or your three- halfpenny 
who alone are ordered to display that m^ld Havannali, 

ornamental exuberance. Foreigners, In the cities of Germany, whore the 
military or non- military, are rccog- population almost to a man irnhale the 
n ized as wearing hair on the upper fumes of tobacco, street smoking is 
lip with propriety, as is the custom of very properly prohibited; for however 
their country. But no gentleman agreeable may be the sedative in flu - 
here thinks of such a thing, any more ence of the Virginian weed when in- 
than he would think of sporting the spired from your own manufactory, 
uniform of the Tenth Hussars. nothing assuredly is more disgusting 

There is an affectation among the than inhalation of tobacco smoke at 
vulgar clever, of wearing the mous - second-hand. 

tache, which they clip and cut a la Your undoubted man of fashion, 
Vandyk : this is useful, as affording a like other animals, lias bis peculiar 
ready means of distinguishing between habitat: you never see him pronien- 
a man of talent and an ass — the former, ading Regent Street between the hours 
trusting to his head, goes clean shaved, of three aud five in the afternoon, nor 
and looks like an Englishman : the by any chance does he venture into 
latter, whose strength lies altogether the Quadrant : east of Temple Bar 
in his hair, exhausts the power of Ma- he is never seen except oil busimfcfc, 
cassar in endeavouring to make him- and then, never on foot : if he lonuges 
self as like an uurang-outang as pos- any where, it is in Bond Street, or 
sible. about the clubs of St James's. 

Of Pretendkiis to Fashion. 

“ Their conversation was altogether made up of Sliakspeare, taste lilgli life, ami the musical 
glasses. J’icur of IVukiJitld. 

We will venture to assert, that in worth of its respectable members; and 
the course of these essays on the aris- on thu contrary, whatever contempt 
tocracies of London life, we have we fling upon the fashionable world, 
never attempted to induce any of our is the result of the misconduct of in- 
readers to believe that there was any dividuals of that order, prominently 
cause for him to regret, whatever con- contemptible. 

dition of life it had pleased Providence Of the former, the example is of in- 
to place him in, or to suppose, for one finite value to society, in refining its 
moment, that reputable men, though tone, and giving to social life an un- 
in widely different circumstances, are embarrassed ease, which, if not true 
not equally reputable. We have stu- politeness, is its true substitute; and, 
diously avoided portraying fashiou- of the latter, the mischief done to su- 
able life according to the vulgar cicty is enhanced by the multitude of 
notions, whether depreciatory or low people ready to imitate their 
panegyrical. We have shown that vices, inanities, aud follies, 
that class is not to he taken and treat- Pretenders to fashion, who hang 
ed of as an integral quantity, but to upon the outskirts of fashionable so- 
be analyzed as a component body, ciety, and whose lives are a perpetual 
wherein is much sterling ore and no but unavailing struggle to jump above 
little dross. We have shown by suf- their proper position, are horrid »ui- 
ficient examples, that whatever in our ranees ; and they abound, unfortunate- 
eyes makes* the world of fashion really ly, in Loudon, 
respectable, is solely owing to the real In a republic, where practical equa- 
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lity is understood and acted upon, 
this pretension would ‘be intolerable ; 
in an aristocratic state of society, with 
social gradations pointedly defined 
and universally recognized, it is merely 
ridiculous to the lookers-on ; to the 
pretenders, it is a source of much and 
deserved misery and isolation. 

There arc ten thousand varying 
shades and degrees of this pretension, 
from the truly fashionable people who 
hanker after the exclusive*, or seventh 
heaven of high life, down to the cou- 
rier out of place, who, in a pot-house, 
retails Debrett by heart, and talks of 
lords, and dukes, and earls, as of his 
particular acquaintance, and how and 
where lie met them when on his tra- 
vels. 

The exclusives are a queer set, some 
of them not by any means people of 
the best pretcn&ions to lead the ton. 

Lady L and Lady B may be 

very well as patronesses of A I mack’s; 

but what do you say to Lady J , 

a plebeian, and a licensed dealer in 
money, keeping her shop by deputy 
in a lane somewhere behind Cornhill? 
Almack’s, as every body knows who 
has been there, or who has talked with 
any observing habitue of the place, 
contains a great many queer, spurious 
people, smuggled in somehow by 
indirect inlluence, when royal com- 
mand is not the least effectual: a 
surprizing number of seedy, poverty- 
stricken young men, and, in an inverse 
ratio, women who have any thing more 
than the clothes they wear : yet, by 
mere dint of difficulty, by the simple 
circumstance of making admission to 
this assembly a matter of eloseting, 
canvassing, balloting, black-balling, 
and so forth, people of much better 
fashion than many of the exclusives, 
make it a matter of life and death to 
have their admission secured. Admis- 
sion to Almack’s is to a young debutante 
of fashion as great an object as a 
seat at the Privy Council Board to a 
flourishing politician : your ton is 
stamped by it, you are of the exelusive 
set, and, by virtue of belonging to that 
set, every other is open to you as a 
matter of course, when you choose to 
condescend to visit it. The room in 
which Almaek’g balls are held we need 
not describe, because it has been often 
described before, and because the 
doorkeeper, any day you choose to 
go to Duke Street, St James* s, will be 
too happy to show it you for sixpence ; 
.but we will give you, in his own words, 
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all the information we could con- 
trive to get from a man of the highest 
fashion, who is a subscriber. 

“ Why, I really don’t know,” said 
he, “ that I have any thing to tell you 
about Almack’s, except that all. that 
the novel-writers say about it is ridi- 
culous nonsense: the lights are good, 
the refreshments not so good, the 
music excellent ; the women dress 
well, dance a good deal, and talk but 
little. There is a good deal of envy, 
jealousy, and criticism of faces, figures, 
fortunes, and preteusions : one, or at 
most two, of the balls in a season are 
pleasaut; the others slow , and very 
dull. The point of the thing seems to 
be, that people of rank choose to like 
it because it stamps a set, and low 
people talk about it because they 
cannot by any possibility know any 
thing about it/’ 

Such is Almack’s, of which volumes 
have been spun, of most < fl'ete and 
lamentable trash, to gratify the morbid 
appetites of the prorendeis to fashion. 

We must nut omit to inform our 
rural readers, that no conventional 
rank gives any one in London a pa- 
tent of privilege in truly fashionable 
society. An old baronet shall be ex- 
clusive, when a young peer shall 
have no fashionable society at all : a 
lord is by no means necessarily a man 
in what the fashionable sets call good 
society : we have many lords who are 
not men of fashion, and many men of 
fashion who are not lords. 

Professional peers, whether legal, 
naval, or military, bishops, judges, 
and all that class of men who attain 
by talents, interest, and good fortune, 
or all, or any of these, a lofty social 
position, have no more to do with the 
exclusive or merely fashionable sets 
than you or I. A man may be a bar- 
rister in full practice to-day, an attor- 
ney-general to-morrow, a chief-justice 
the day after with a peerage : yet his 
wife and daughter visit the same peo- 
ple, and are visited by the same peo- 
le, that associated with them before, 
f men of fashion know them, it is be- 
cause they have business to transact 
or favours to seek for, or because it 
is part of their system to keep up a 
qualified intimacy with all whom they 
think proper to lift to their own level : 
but this intimacy is only extended by 
the man of birth to the man of talent* 
His family do not become people of 
fashion until the third os fourth ge- 
neration : he remains the map of bud- 
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ness/ the useful, working, practical, 
braina-carrying iftan that he was ; and 
his family, if they are wise, seek not 
to become the familiars of the old 
aristocracy, and if they are foolish, 
become the most unfortunate pre- 
tenders to fashion. They are too near 
to be pleasant; and the gulf which 
people of hereditary fashion place be- 
tween is impassable, even though they 
flounder up to their necks in servile 
mud. 

It is the same with baronets, M. P.’s, 
aud all that sort of people. These 
handles to men’s names go down very 
well in the country, where it is ima- 
gined that a baronet or an M. P. is, 
ex officio , a man of consequence, and 
that, rank being equal, consequence is 
also equal. In London, on the con- 
trary, people laugh at the idea of a 
man pluming himself upon such dis- 
tinctions without a difference: in town 
we have baronets of all sorts — the 
** Heathcotes, and such large-acred 
men,” Sir Watkyn, and the territo- 
rial baronetage : then we have the 
Hanmers, and others of undoubted 
fashion, to which their patent is the 
weakest of their claims : then we 
have the military, naval, and medical 
baronet: descending, through infi- 
nite gradations, we come down to the 
tallow- chandling, the gin-spinning, 
the banking, the pastry-cooking bar- 
onetage. 

What is there, what can there be, 
in common with these widely severed 
classes, save that they equally enjoy 
Sir at the bead and Bart . at the tail 
of their sponsorial and patronymic 
appellations? Do you think the 
landed Bart, knows any more of the 
medical Bart, than that, when he sends 
for the other to attend his wife, he 
calls him generally “ doctor,” and 
seldom Sir James : or that the mili- 
tary Bart, does not much like the 
navlK Bart. ? and do not all these 
incongruous Barts, shudder at the 
bafe idea of been seen dn the same 
side of the street with a gin- spinning, 
Patent-British-Genuine-Foreign* Cog- 
nac Brandy-making Bart. ? and do 
not each and every one of these Blurts, 
from head to tail, even including the 
last-mentioned, look down with im- 
measurable disdain upon the poor 
Nova Scotia baronets, who move hea- 
ven and earth to get permission to 
wear a string round their necks, and 
a badge like the learned fraternity of 
cabmen ? 
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Then as to the magic capitals 
M.P., which provincial people look 
upon as embodying in the wearer 
the concentrated essence of wisdom, 
eloquence, personal distinction, and 
social eminence. Who, in a country 
town, on a market day, has not seen 
tradesmen cocking their eye, appren- 
tices glowering through the shop 
front, and ladies subdolously peeping 
behind the window-shutter to catch 
a glimpse of the “ member for our 
town,” and, having seen him, think 
they are rather happier then they were 
before ? The greatest fun in the 
world is to go to a cul-de-sac off a 
dirty lane near Palace Yard, called 
Manchester Buildings, a sort of sena- 
torial pigeon- house, where the meaner 
fry of houseless M. P.’s live, each in 
his one pair, two pair, three pair, as 
the case may be, and give a postman's 
knock at every door in rapid succes- 
sion. In a twinkling, the “ collective 
wisdom” of Manchester Buildings and 
the Midland Counties poke out their 
heads. Cobden appears on the bal- 
cony ; Muniz glares out of a second 
floor, like a live bear in a barber's 
window ; Wallace of Greenock comes 
to the door in a red nightcap ; and a 
long “tail” of the other immortals of 
a session. You may enjoy the scene 
as much as you please ; but when you 
hear one or two of the young Irish 
patriotic “ numbers” floundering from 
the attics, the wisest course you can 
take will be incontinently to ” mizzle.” 
These men, however, have one re- 
deeming quality- that they live in Man- 
chester Buildings, and don't care who 
knows it; they are out of fashion, 
and don’t care who are in ; they are 
minding their business, and not hang- 
ing at the skirts of people ever ready 
and willing to kick them off. 

Then there are the “ dandy” 
M.P.’s, who ride hack-horses, asso- 
ciate with fashionable actresses, and 
hang about the clubs. Then there is 
the chance or accidental M.P., who 
lias been elected he hardly knows how 
or when, and wonders to find himself 
in Parliament. Then there is the 
desperate, adventuring, ear-wigging 
M.P., whose hope of political exist- 
ence, and whose very livelihood, de- 
pend upon getting or continuing in 
place. Then there is the legal M.P., 
with one eye fixed on the Queen's, 
the other squinting at the Treasury 
Bench. Then there is the lounging 
M.P., who is usually the scion of a 
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noble family, and who comes now and 
then into the House, to stare vacantly 
about, and go out again. Then there 
is the military M.P., who finds the 
House an agreeable lounge, and does 
not care to join his regiment on foreign 
service. Then there is the bustling 
M.P. of business, the M.P. of busi- 
ness without bustle, and the indepen- 
dent country gentleman M.P., who 
wants nothing for himself or any 
body else, and who does not care a 
turnip-top for the whole lot of them. 

The aggregate distinction, as a 
member of Parliament, is totally sunk 
in London. It is the man, and not 
the two letters after his name, that 
any body whose regard is worth the 
having in the least regard. There are 
M. P.s never Been beyond the exclu- 
sive set, except on a committee of the 
House, and then they know and speak 
to nobody save one of themselves. 
There are other M.P.s that you will 
find in no society except Tom Spring’s 
or Owen Swift’s, at the Horae-shoe in 
Litchborne Street. 

These observations upon baronets 
and M.P.s may be extended upwards 
to the peerage, and downwards to tho 
professional, commercial, and all other 
the better classes. Every man hangs, 
like a herring, by his own tail ; and 
every class would be distinct and sepa- 
rate, but that the pretenders to fashion, 
like some equivocal animals in the 
chain of animated nature, connect 
these different classes by copying per- 
tinaciously the manners, and studying 
to adopt the tastes and habits of the 
class immediately above them. 

Of pretenders to fashion, perhaps 
the most successful in their imitative 
art are the 

Sheenies.— By this term, as used 
by men of undoubted ton with refe- 
rence to the class we are about to 
consider, you are to understand runa- 
gate Jews rolling in riches, who pro- 
fess to love roast pork above all things, 
who always eat their turkey, with 
sausages, and who have cut their reli- 
gion for the sake of dangling at the 
heels of fashionable Christians. These 
people are “ swelling'* upon the profits 
of the last generation in St Mary Axe 
or Petticoat Lane. The founders of 
their families have been loan- manu- 
facturers, crimps, receivers of stolen 
goods, wholesale nigger- dealers, clip- 
pers and sweaters, rag- merchants, and 
the like, and conscientious Israelites ; 
but their children, not having forii- 
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tude to abide by nor 

right principle to adhere to their sect, 
come to the west end of the town, and, 
by right of tbeir money, make unre- 
mitting assaults upon the loose fish of 
fashionable society, who laugh at, and 
heartily despise them, while they are 
as ashes in the mouths of the respect- 
able members of the persuasion to 
which they originally belonged. 

Heavy Swells are another very 
important class of pretenders to fa- 
shion, and are divided into civil and 
military. Professional men, we say 
it to their honour, seldom affect the 
heavy swell, because the feeblest 
glimmerings of that rationality of 
thinking which results from among 
the lowest education, preserves them 
fiom the folly of the attempt, and, in 
pteservmg from folly, saves them from 
the self-reproaching misery that at- 
tends it. Men of education or of 
common sense, look upon pretension 
to birth, rank, or any thing else to 
which they have no legitimate claim, 
as little more than moral forgery ; it 
it is with them an uttering base coin 
upon false pretences. It is generally 
the wives and families of professional 
men who are afflicted with pretension 
to fashion, of which we shall give 
abundant examples when we come to 
treat of gentility-mongers. But the 
heavy swell, who is of all classes, 
from the son and heir of an opulent 
blacking- maker down to the lieutenant 
of.a marching regiment on half-pay, 
is utterly destitute of brains, deplo- 
rably illiterate, and therefore incapa- 
ble, by nature and bringing-up, of 
respecting himself by a modest con- 
tented demeanour. He is never so 
unhappy as when lie appears the thing 
he is — never so completely In his 
element as when acting the thing he 
is not, nor can ever be. He spends his 
life in jumping, like a cat, at shadows 
on the wall. He has day and night 
dreams of people, who have not the 
least idea that such a man is in exis- 
tence, and he comes in time, by mere 
dint of thinking of nobody else, to 
think that he is one of them. He ac- 
quaints himself with the titles of lords, 
as other men do those of books, and 
then boasts largely of the extent of 
his acquaintance. 

Lot us suppose that he is an officer 
of a hard-fighting, foreign-service, 
neglected infantry regiment. This, 
which to a soldier would be an honest 
pride, is the shame of the Heavy Mill- 
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tary Swell. His chief business in life, 
next to knowing the names and faces 
of lords, is concealing from you the 
corps 4o which he has the dishonour, 
he thinkB, to belong. He talks mightily 
of the service, of hussars and light 
dragoons ; but when he knows that 
you know better, when you poke him 
hard about the young or old buffs, or 
the dirty half- hundred, he whispers in 
your ear that ** my fellows,” as he 
calls them, are very “ fast,” and that 
they are tf allknown in town, very well 
known indeed” — a piece of informa- 
tion you will construe in the case of 
the heavy swell to mean, better known 
than trusted. 

When ho is on full pay, the heavy 
swell is known to the three old women 
and five desperate daughters who 
compose good society in country quar- 
ters. lie affects a patronizing air at 
small tea parties, and is wonderfully 
run after by wretched un-idea'd girls, 
that is, by ten girls in twelve; he is 
eternally striving to get upon the 
“ staff,” or anyhow to shirk his re- 
gimental duty ; he is a whelp towards 
the men under his command, and has 
a grand idea of spurs, steel scabbards, 
and flogging ; to his superiors he is a 
spaniel, to his brother officers an in- 
tolerable ass ; he makes the mess-room 
a perfect hell with his vanity, puppy- 
ism, and senseless bibble- babble. 

On leave, or half pay, he “mounts 
mustaches,” to help the hussar and 
light-dragoon idea, or to delude* the 
ignorant into a belief that ho may 
possibly belong to the household ca- 
valry. He hangs about doors of mili- 
tary clubs, with a whip in his hand ; 
talks very loud at the u Tiger ” or the 
“ Rag and famish,” and never has done 
shouting to the waiter to bring him a 
« Peerage carries the ** Red Rook” 
and « Book of Heraldry ” in his poc- 
ket ; sees whence people come, and 
whdte they go, and makes them out 
somehow ; in short, ho is regarded 
with a thrill of horror hy people of 
fashion, fast or slow, civil or military. 

The Civil Heavy Swell affects fa- 
shionable curricles, and enjoys all the 
consideration a pair of good horses 
can give. He rides a blood hay in 
Rotten Row, but rides badly, and is 
detected hy galloping, or some other 
solecism ; his dress and liveries are 
always overdone, the money shows on 
every thing about him. Ho has fami- 
liar abbreviations for the names of all 
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the fast men about town ; calls this 
Lord « Jimmy,” ’to the r Chess, a third 
Dolly, and thinks he knows them ; 
keeps an expensive mistress, because 
“ Jimmy” and Chess are supposed to 
do the same, and when he is out of 
the way, his mistress has some of the 
fast fellows to supper, at tho heavy 
swell’s expense. He settles the point 
whether claret is to be drank from a 
jug or black bottle, and retails the 
merits of a plateau or eptrgne he saw, 
when last ho dined with a 4( fellow " 
in Belgrave Square. 

The Foreignerring Heavy Swell has 
much more Bpirit, talent, and manner, 
than the home-grown article ; but ho 
is poor in a like ratio, and is there- 
fore obliged to feather his nest by 
denuding tho pigeon tribe of their 
metallic plumage. He is familiarly 
known to all the fast fellows, who 
cut him, however, as soon as they 
marry, but is not accounted good ton 
by heads of families. He is liked at 
the Hells and Clubs, where he has a 
knack of distinguishing himself with- 
out presumption or affectation. He 
is a dresser by right divine, and 
dresses ridiculously. The fashionable 
fellows affect loudly to applaud his 
taste, and laugh to see the vulgar imi- 
tate the foreigneering swell. lie is 
the idol of equivocal women, and con- 
descends to patronize unpresentable 
gentility-mongers. He is not un- 
happy at heart, like the indigenous 
heavy swell, but enjoys his intimacy 
with the fast fellows, and uses it. 

There is an infallible test wc should 
advise you to apply, whenever you 
are bored to desperation by any of 
these heavy swells. When he talks 
of “ my friend, the Duke of Bays- 
water,” ask him, in a quiet tone, 
where he last met the Duchess, If he 
says Hyde- Park (meaning the Earl 
of) is an honest good fellow, enquire 
whether ho prefers Lady Mary or 
Lady Seraphina Serpentine. This 
drops him like a shot — he can't get 
over it. 

It is a rule in good society that you 
know the set only when you know the 
women of that set $ however you may 
work your way among the men, what- 
ever you may do at the Hells and 
Clubs, goes for nothing — the women 
stamp you counterfeit or current, 
and — 

“ Not to know them, argues yourself un- 
known.' * 
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This is the first connected account 
that has appeared of the military dis- 
asters that befell the British army at 
Cabul— by far the most signal reverse 
our arms have ever sustained in Asia. 
The narrative is full of a deep and 
painful interest, which becomes more 
and more intense as we approach the 
closing catastrophe. The simple de- 
tail ot the daily occurrences stirs up 
our strongest feelings of indignation, 
pity, scorn, admiration, horror, and 
grief. The tale is told without art, 
or any attempt at artificial ornament, 
aud in a spirit of manly and gentle- 
manlike forbearance from angry com- 
ment or invective, that is highly cre- 
ditable to the author, and gives us a 
very favourable opinion both of his 
head aud of his heart. 

Tnat a British army of nearly six 
thousand fighting men — occupying a 
position chosen and fortified by our 
own officers, and having possession, 
within two miles of this fortified can- 
tonment, of a strong citadel com- 
manding the greater part of the town 
of Cabul, a small portion only of 
whose population rose against us at 
the commencement of the revolt — 
should not only have made no vigor- 
ous effort t^crush the insurrection ; 
but that it should ultimately have 
been driven by an undiscipliued Asi- 
atic mob, destitute of artillery, and 
which never appears to have collected 
in one place above 10,000 men, to 
seek safety in a humiliating capitu- 
lation, by which it surrendered the 
greater part of its artillery, military 
stores, and treasure, and undertook to 
evacuate the whole country on con- 
dition of receiving a safe conduct from 
the rebel chiefs, on whose faith they 
placed, and could place, no reliance ; 
and finally, that, of about 4500 armed 
soldiers and twelve thousand camp- 
followers, many of whom were also 
armed, who set out from Cabul, only 
one man, and he wounded, should 
have arrived at Jellalabad; is?n amount 
of misfortune so far exceeding every 
rational anticipation of evil, that we 
should have been entitled to assume 


that these unparalleled military dis- 
asters arose from a series of unparal- 
leled errors, even if we had not had, 
as we now have, the authority of Lord 
Ellenborough for asserting the fact. 

But every nation, and more parti- 
cularly the British nation, is little in- 
clined to pardon the men under whose 
command any portion of its army or 
of its navy may have been beaten. 
Great Britain, reposing entire confi- 
dence in the courage of her men, and 
little accustomed to see them over- 
thrown, is keenly jealous of the repu- 
tation of her forces ; and, as she is ever 
prompt to reward military excellence 
anu success, she heaps unmeasured 
obloquy on those who may have sub- 
jected her to the degradation of de- 
feat. When our forces have encoun- 
tered a reverse, or even when the suc- 
cess lias not been commensurate with 
the hopes that had been indulged, the 
public mind has ever been prone to 
condemn thecommaudurs; audwhere- 
ever there has been reason to believe 
that errors have been committed 
which have led to disaster, there has 
been little disposition to make any 
allowances for the circumstances of 
the case, or for the fallibility of man ; 
but, on the contrary, the nation lias too 
often evinced a tierce desire ^punish 
the leaders for the mortification the 
country has been made to endure. 

This feeling may tend to eluvate 
the standard of military character, 
but it must at the same time preclude 
the probability of calm or impartial 
examination, so far as the great body 
of the nation is concerned; and it is 
therefore the more obviously incum- 
bent on those who, from a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the facts, or irom 
habits of more deliberate investiga- 
tion, are nut carried away by the tide 
of popular indignation and invec- 
tive, to weigh the circumstances with 
conscientious caution, and to await 
the result of judicial enquiry before 
they venture to apportion the blame 
or even to estimate its amount. 

“ The following notes/’ says Lieutenant 
Eyre in his preface, “ wore penned to ire- 
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lieve tlie monotony of an Afghan prison, 
-while yet the events which they record 
continued fresh in my memory. 1 now 
give them publicity, in the belief that the 
information which they contain on the 
dreadful scenes lately enacted in Afghani- 
stan, though clothed in a homely garb, 
will scarcely fail to be acceptable to many 
of my countrymen, both in India and Eng- 
land, who may he ignorant of the chief 
particulars. The time, from the 2d No- 
vember 1841, on which day the sudden 
popular outbreak at Cabul took p^:e, to 
the Kith January J842, which witnessed 
the annihilation of the last small remnant 
of our unhappy force at Gundamuk, was 
one continued tragedy. The massacre of 
Sir Alexander Hurries and his associates, 
— the loss of our commissariat fort — the 
defeat of our troops under Brigadier 
Shelton at Beymaroo — the treacherous 
assassination of Sir William Macnaghten, 
our envoy and minister — and lastly, the 
disastrous retreat and utter destruction of 
a foice consisting of f>0()0 fighting men 
and upwards of 12,000 camp-followers, 
— are events which will assuredly rouse 
tlie British Lion from his repose, and ex- 
cite an indignant spirit of enquiry in every 
breast. ]\Icn will not be satisfied*, in this 
case, with a bare statement of the facts, 
but they will doubtless require to be made 
acquainted with the causes which brought 
about such awful effects. We have lost 
six entire regiments of infantry, throe 
companies of sappers, a troop of Euro- 
pean horse-artillery, half the mountain- 
train bflery, nearly a whole regiment of 
regular cavalry, and four squadrons of 
irregular horse, besides n well-stocked 
magazine, which alone, taking into consi- 
deration the cost of tiansport up to Culm), 
may be estimated ut neaily a million ster- 
ling. From first to last, not less than 104 
British officers have fallctli : their names 
will be found irt the Appendix. I glance 
but Blightly at the jtoJitieaf events of this 
period, not having been one of the ini- 
tiated ; and 1 do not pretend to enter in- 
to minute particulars with regard to even 
our n^litarif transactions, more especially 
those not immediately connected with the 
sad catastrophe which it has been my ill 
fortune to witness, arid whereof 1 now 
endeavour to portray the leading features. 
In these notes 1 have been careful to Blate 
only what 1 know to be undeniable facts. 

1 have set down nothing on mere hearsay 
evidence, nor any thing which cannot be 
attested by living witnesses or by existing 
documentary evidence. In treating of 
matters which occurred under my personal 
observation, it has been difficult to avoid 
altogether the occasional expression of my 
own individual opinion : but 1 hope it will 
be found that I have made no observations 
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bearing hard on taren or measures, that 
are either uncalled for, or will not stand 
the test of future investigation." 

After the surrender of Dost Ma- 
homed Khan, there remained in Af- 
ghanistan no chief who possessed a 
dominant power or influence that 
made him formidable to the govern- 
ment of Shah Shoojah, or to his Eng- 
lish allies ; and the kingdom of Cabul 
seemed to be gradually* though slow- 
ly, subsiding into comparative tran- 
quillity. In the summer of tlie year 
1841, the authority of the sovereign 
appears to have been acknowledged 
in almoBt every part of his dominions. 
A partial revolt of the Giljyes was 
speedily suppressed by our troops. 
The Kohisiau, or more correctly, 
Koohdamau of Cabul, a mountainous 
tract, inhabited by a warlike people, 
over whom the authority of the go- 
vernments of the country had long 
been imperfect and precarious, had 
submitted, or had ceased to resist. A 
detachment from the British force at 
Kandahar, after defeating Akter 
Khan, who had been instigated by the 
Vezeer of Herat to rebel, swept the 
country of Zemindawer, drove Ak- 
ter Khan a fugitive to Herat, received 
tlie submission of all the chiefs in that 
part of the kingdom, and secured the 
persons of such as it was not thought 
prudent to leave at larjPin those dis- 
tricts. 

The Shah’s authority was now be- 
lieved to be so firmly established, that 
both Sir William Macnaghten, the 
British envoy at Cabul, who had re- 
cently. been appointed governor of 
Bombay, and Sir Alexander Burncs, 
on whom the duties of the envoy would 
have devolved on Sir W. Macnaght- 
en’s departure, thought that the time 
had arrived when the amount of the 
British force in Afghanistan, which 
was so heavy a charge upon the rev- 
enues of India, might with safety bo 
reduced, and General Sale’s brigade 
was ordered to hold itself in readiness 
to march to Jellalabad, on its route to 
India. m 

Even at this time, however. Major 
Pottinger, the political agent in Ko- 
histan, including, we presume, tho 
Koohdamau, thought the force at hi s 
disposal too small to maintain the 
tranquillity of the district; and the 
chiefs of the valley of Nijrow, or Nij- 
rab, a valley of Kohistan Proper, had 
not only refused to submit, but had 
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harboured the restless and disaffected 
who had nude themselves obnoxious 
to the Shah’s government. But al- 
though Major Pottinger had no con- 
fidence iii the good feelings of the 
people of his own district to the go- 
vernment, and even seems to have an- 
ticipated insurrection, no movement 
of that description had yet taken place. 

Early in September, however. Cap- 
tain Hay, who was with a small force 
in the Zoormut valley, situated nearly 
west from Ghuznee and^outh from 
Cabul, having been induced by the 
representations of Moollah Momin— 
the collector of the revenues, who was 
a Barikzye, and a near relation of one 
of the leaders of the insurrection, in 
which he afterwards himself took an 
active part — to move against a fort in 
which the murderers of Colonel Her- 
ring were said to have taken shelter, 
the inhabitants resisted his demands, 
and fired upon the troops. His force 
was found insufficient to reduce it, 
and he was obliged to retire ; a strong- 
er force was therefore sent, on the 
approach of which the people fled to 
the hills, and the forts they had eva- 
cuated were blown up. This occur- 
rence was not calculated seriously to 
disturb the confident hopes that were 
entertained of the permanent tran- 
quillity of the country; hut before 
the force employed upon that expedi- 
tion had returned to Cabul, a formi- 
dable insurrection had broken out in 
another quarter. 

“Early in October,” says Lieulenant 
Eyre, “ throe Giljyw chiefs of note sud- 
denly quitted Cabul, after plundering a 
rich cafilii at Tezeen, and took up a 
strong position in the difficult defile of 
Khoord-Cabul, about ten miles from the 
capital, thus blocking up the pass, and 
cutting off our communication with Hin- 
dostan. Intelligence had not very long 
previously been received that Mahomed 
Akber Khan, second son of the ex-ruler 
Dost Mahomed Khan, had arrived at 
Bameean from Khooloom, for the supposed 
purpose of carrying on intrigues against 
the Government. It is remarkable that he 
is nearly connected by marriage with Ma- 
homed Shah Khan and Dost Mahomed 
Khan, also Giljyes, who almost imme- 
diately joined the above-mentioned chiefs. 
Mahomed Akber had, since the deposition 
of his father, never ceased to foster feel- 
ings of intense hatred towards the English 
nation ; and, though often urged by the 
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fallen ruler to deliver himself up, had re- 
solutely preferred the life of a houseless ex- 
ile to one of mean dependence on the bounty 
of his enemies. It seems, therefore, in 
the highest degree probable that this hos- 
tile movement on the part of the Eastern 
Giljyes was the result of his influengp over 
them, combined with other causes which 
will be hereafter mentioned/ 1 

Tho other causes hero alluded to, 
appear to be “tho deep offence given 
to the Giljyes by the ill-advised re- 
duction of their annual stipends, a 
measure which had been forced upon 
Sir William Macnaghten by Lord 
Auckland. This they considered, and 
with some show of justice, as a breach 
of faith on the part of our Govern- 
ment.” 

We presume that it is not Mr 
Eyre’s intention to assert that this 
particular measure was ordered by 
Lord Auckland, hut merely that the 
rigid economy enforced by his lord- 
ship, led the Envoy to have recourse 
to this measure as one of the means by 
which the geueral expenditure might 
be diminished. 

Formidable as this revolt of the 
Giljyes was found to he, we are led 
to suspect that both Sir W. Mac- 
naghten and Sir A. JJurncs were mis- 
led, probably by the Shah’s govern- 
ment, very greatly to underrate its 
importance and its danger. Tho 
force under Colonel Monteath,* which 
in the first instance was sent to sup-, 
press it, was so small that it was not 
only unable to penetrate into the 
country it was intended to overawe or 
to subdue, but it was immediately at- 
tacked in its camp, within ten miles of 
Cabul, and lost thirty. five sepoys killed 
and wounded. 

Two days afterwards, the 1 1th 
October, General Sale inarched from 
Cabul with H.M.’s 13th light in- 
fantry, to join Colonel Monteath’s 
camp at Bootkhak ; and the following 
morning the whole proceeded to force 
the pass of Khoord- Cabul, which was 
effected with some loss. The 13th 
returned through the pass to Boot- 
kbak, suffering from the fire of parties 
which still lurked among the rocks. 
The remainder of the brigade en- 
camped at Khoord-Cabul, at the fur- 
ther extremity of the defile. In this 
divided position the brigade remained 
for some days, and both camps had 
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to sustain night attacks from the 
Afghans — “ that ou the 35th native 
infantry being peculiarly disastrous, 
from the treachery of the Affghan 
horse, who admitted the enemy within 
their lines, by which our troops were 
exposed to a fire from the least sus- 
pected quarter. Many of our gallant 
Bepoys, and Lieutenant Jenkins, thus 
met their death." 

On the 20th October, General Sale, 
having been reinforced, marched to 
Khoord- Cabul ; “ and about the 22d, 
the whole force there assembled, with 
Captain Macgregor, political agent, 
marched to Tezeen, encountering 
much determined opposition on the 
road.” 

“ By this time it was too evident 
that the whole of the Eastern Giljyes 
had risen in one common league 
against u».” The treacherous proceed- 
ings of their chief or viceroy, Humza 
Khan, which had for some time been 
suspected, were now discovered, and 
he was arrested by order of Shah 
Shoojah. 

41 It must be remarked,” says Lieutenant 
Eyre, “ that for some time previous to 
these overt nets of rebellion, the always 
strong and ill-repressed personal dislike 
of the Aflghans towards Europeans, had 
been manifested in a more than usually 
open manner in and about Cuhul. Offi- 
cers had been insulted and attempts made 
to assassinate them. Two Europeans had 
been murdered, as also several camp-fol- 
lowers ; but these and other signs of the 
approaching storm had unfortunately been 
passed over as mere ebullitions of private 
angry feeling. This incredulity and apathy 
is the more to he lamented, as it was pretty 
well known that on the occasion of the 
tshub-lchoon , or first night attack on the 
35th native infuntry at Bootkhak, a large 
portion of our assailants consisted of the 
armed retainers of the different men of 
conscience in Cabul itself, large parties 
of whom had been seen proceeding from 
the city to tho scene of action on the 
evening of the attack, and afterwards re- 
turning. Although these men had to pass 
either through the heart or round the 
skirts of our camp at Secuh Sung, it was 
not deemed expedient even to question 
them, far less to detain them. 

“ On the 26th October, General Sale 
started in the direction of Gundamuk, 
Captain Macgregor having half-frightened, 
half-cajoled the refractory Giljye chiefs 
Into what proved to have been a most 
hollow truce.” 

On the same day, the 37th native 
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infantry, three companies of the Shah’s 
sappers under Captain Walsh, aud 
three guns of the mountain- train under 
Lieutenant Green, retraced their steps 
towards Cabul, where the sappers, 
pushing on, arrived unopposed ; hut 
the rest of the detachment was at- 
tacked on the 2d November — on the 
afternoon of which day, Mqjor Grif- 
fiths, who commanded it, received 
orders to force his way tp Cabul, 
where the insurrection had that morn- 
ing broken «ut. His march through 
the pass, and from Bootkhak to Cabul, 
was one continued conflict ; but the 
gallantry of his troops, and the excel- 
lence of bis own dispositions, enabled 
him to carry the whole of his wounded 
and baggage safe to the cantonments 
at Cabul, where ho arrived about three 
o’clock ou tho morning of the 3d 
November, followed almost to the 
gates by about 3000 Giljyes.” 

The causes of the insurrection in 
the capital are not yet fully ascer- 
tained, or, if ascertained, they have 
not been made public. Lieutenant 
Eyre does not attempt to account for 
it ; but he gives us the following me- 
morandum of Sir W. Maenaghten’s, 
found, we presume, amongst his 
papers after his death : — 

(l The immediate cause of the outbreak 
in the capital was a seditious letter ad- 
dressed by Ahdoolhih Khan to several 
chiefs of influence at Cuhul, stating that it 
was tho design of the Envoy to seize and 
send them all to London ! The principal 
rebels met on the previous night, and, re- 
lying on the inflammable feelings of the 
people of Cabul, they pretended that the 
King had issued an order to put all infidels 
to death ; having previously forged an 
order from him for our destruction, by the 
common process of washing out the con- 
tents of a genuine paper, with the excep- 
tion of the seal, and substituting their own 
wicked inventions.” 

But this invention, though it was 
probably one of the means employed 
by the conspirators to increase the 
number of their associates, can hardly 
he admitted to account for the insur- 
rection. The arrival of Akber Khan 
at Bameean, the revolt of the Giljyes, 
the previous flight of their chiefs from 
Cabul, and the almost simultaneous 
attack of our posts in the Koohdaman, 
(called by LieutenantEyre,Kohistan,) 
on the 3d November — the attack of a 
party conducting prisoners from Can- 
dahar to Ghuznee — the immediate 
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interruption of every line of commu- 
nication with Cabul — and the selec- 
tion of the season of the year the 
most favourable to the success of the 
insurrection, with many other less 
important circumstances, combine to 
force upon us the opinion, that the 
intention to attack the Cabnl force, so 
soon as it should have become isolated 
by the approach of winter, had been 
entertained, and the plan of operations 
concerted, for some considerable time 
before the insurrection broke out. 
That many who wished for its suc- 
cess may have been slow to commit 
themselves, is to he presumed, and 
that vigorous measures might, if re- 
sorted to on the first day, have sup- 
pressed tile revolt, is probable ; but 
it can hardly be doubled that we must 
look far deeper, and further buck, fur 
the causes which united the Atfghau 
nation against us. 

The will of their chiefs and spiritual 
leaders — fanatical zeal, and hatred of 
the domination of a race whom they 
regarded as infidels — may have been 
sufficient to incite the lower orders to 
any acts of violence, or even to the 
persevering efforts they made to ex- 
tirpate the English. In tlieir eyes 
the contest would assume the charac- 
ter of a religious war — of a crusade ; 
and every man who took up arms in 
that cause, would go to battle with 
the conviction that, if he should be 
slain, bis soul would go at once to 
paradise, and that, if he slew an enemy 
of the faith, he thereby also secured to 
himself eternal happiness. But the 
chiefs are not so full of faith ; and 
although we would not altogether ex- 
clude religious antipathy as an incen- 
tive, we may safely, assume that some- 
thing more immediately affecting their* 
temporal and personal concerns must 
with them, or at least with the largo 
majority, have been the true motives 
of the conspiracy— 2of their desire to 
expel the English from their country. 
Nor is it difficult to conceive what 
some of these motives may have been. 
The former sovereigns of Affghani- 
stan, even the most firmly-established 
and the most vigorous, had no other 
means of enforcing their commands, 
than by employing the forces of one 
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part of the nation to make their au- 
thority respected iu another ; but men 
who were jealous of their own inde- 
pendence as chiefs, were not likely to 
aid (he sovereign in any attempt to 
destroy the .substantial power, the 
importance, or tho independence of 
their class; and although** refractory 
chief might occasionally, by the aid of 
his feudal enemies, be taken or de- 
stroyed, and his property plundered, 
his place was filled by a relation, and 
the order remained unbroken. The 
Atfghan chiefs had thus enjoyed, 
umier their native governments, an 
amount of independence which was 
incompatible with the system we in- 
troduced — supported as that system 
Wis by our military means. These 
men must have seen that their own 
power and importance, and oven their 
security agaiust the caprices of their 
sovereign, could not long be pre- 
served — that they were about to be 
subjected as well as governed — to bo 
deprived of all power to resist the 
oppressions of their own government, 
because its will was enforced by an 
army which bad no sympathy with the 
nation, and which was therefore ready 
to use its formidable strength to compel 
unqualified submission to the sove- 
reign’s commands. 

The British army may not have 
been employed to enforce any unjust 
command — its movements may have 
been less, far less, injurious to the 
countries through which it passed than 
those of an Affghau army would have 
been, and its power in the moment of 
mccoss may have been far less abused; 
but still it gave a strength to the arm 
of the sovereign, which was incom- 
patible with tho maintenance of the 
pre-existing civil and social institu- 
tions or condition of the country, and 
especially of the relative positions of 
tho sovereign and the noble. In the 
measures wc adopted to establish the 
authority of Shah Shoojah, we at J 
tempted to carry out a system of go- 
vernment which could only have been 
made successful by a total revolution 
in the social condition of the people, 
and in the relative positions of clashes; 
and as these revolutions are not effect- 
ed in a few years, the attempt failed.* 


* The system, unpalatable as it was to the nation, might, no doubt, have,been carried 

through by an overwhelming military force, if the country had been worth the coat; 
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But if the predominance of our in- 
fluence and of our military power, 
and the effects of the system we intro- 
duced, tended to depress the chiefs, it 
must have still more injuriously affect- 
ed or threatened the . power of the 
priesthood. 

This we believe to have been one 
of the primary and most essential 
causes of the revolt — this it was that 
made the insurrection spread with such 
rapidity, and that Anally united the 
whole nation against us. With the aris- 
tocracy and the hierarchy of the coun- 
try, it must have been but a question 
of courage and of means — a calcula- 
tion of the probability of success; aud 
as that probability was greatly in- 
creased by the results of the flrst 
movement at Cabul, and by the inert- 
ness of our army after the flrst out- 
break, all acquired courage enough to 
aid in doing what all had previously 
desired to see done. 

But if there be any justice in this 
view of the state of feeling in Affghani- 
stan, even in the moments of its 
greatest tranquillity, it is difficult to 
account for the confidence with which 
the political authorities charged with 
the management of our affairs in that 
country looked to the future, and the 
indifference with which they appear 
to have regarded what now must ap- 
pear to every one else to have been 
very significant, and even alarming, 
intimations of disaffection in Ca- 
bul, and hostility in the neighbour- 
ing districts. 

But it is time we should return to 
Lieutenant Eyre, whose narrative of 
facts is infinitely more attractive than 
any speculations we could offer. 

€C At an early hour this morning, (2d 
November 1841,) the startling intelli- 
gence was brought from the city, that a 
pnpu^r outbreak had taken place ; that 
the shops were all closed ; and that a ge- 
neral attack had been made on the houses 
of all British officers residing in Cabul. 
About 8 a.m., a hurried note was received 
by the Envoy in cantonments from Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes, stating that the minds of the 
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people had been strongly excited by some 
mischievous reports, but expressing a hope 
that he should succeed in quelling the 
commotion. About 9 A.m., however, 
a rumour was circulated, which afterwards 
proved but too well founded, that Sir 
Alexander had been murdered, and Cap- 
tain Johnson’s treasury plundered. Flames 
were now seen to issue from that part of 
the city where they dwelt, and it was too 
apparent that the endeavour to appease 
the people by quiet means had failed, and 
that it would be necessary to have recourse 
to stronger measures. The report of fire- 
arms was incessant, and seemed to extend 
through the town from end to end. 

* r Sir William Macnaghten now called 
upon General Klphinstone to act. An 
order was accordingly sent to Brigadier 
Shelton, then encamped at Seeah Sung, 
about a mile and a half distant from can- 
tonments, to march forthwith to the Bala 
Ifissar, or royal citadel , where liis Ma- 
jesty Shah Shoojah resided, commanding a 
large portion of the city, with the follow- 
ing troops : — viz. one company of H. M. 
44th foot ; a wing of the 54th regiment 
native infantry, under Majur Ewart; the 
Gth regiment Shah's infantry, under Cap- 
tain Hopkins ; and four horse-artillery 
guns, under Captain Nicholl ; and on ar- 
rival there, to act according to his own 
judgment, after consulting with the Kin£ 
“ The remainder of the troops en- 
camped at Seeah Sung were at the same 
time ordered into cantonments : viz. H.M, 
44th foot, under Lieutenant- Colonel Mac- 
kercll ; two horse-artillery guns, under 
Lieutenant Waller ; and Anderson’s irre- 
gular horse. A messenger was likewise 
dispatched to recall the 37tli native in- 
fantry from Khoord-Cabul without delay. 
The troops at this time in cantonments 
were as follows : viz. 5th regiment native 
infantry, under Lieutenant- Colonel Oliver ; 
a wing of 54th native infantry ; five six- 
^nunder field guns, with a detachment of 
the Shah’s artillery, under Lieutenant 
Warburton ; the Envoy’s body-guard ; n 
troop of Skinner’s horse, and another of 
local horse, under* Lieutenant Walker; 
three companies of the Shah’s sappers, 
under Captain Walsh ; and about twenty 
menoftlie Company’s sappers, attached to 
Captain Paton, assistant-quartermaster- 
general. 


Eyre's Cabul . 


but if it was not intended to retain permanent possession of Afghanistan, it appears to 
us that the native government was far too much interfered with — that the British 
envoy, the British officers employed in the districts and provinces, and the British army, 
Btood too much between the Shah and his subjects — that we were forming a government 
which it would lie impossible to work in our absence, and creating a state of things 
which, the longer it might endure, would have made more remote the time at which our 
iulrrlVnvice could be dispensed with, 
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“ Widely spread and formidable as this 
insurrection proved to be afterwards, it 
was at first a mere insignificant ebullition 
of discontent on the part of a few despe- 
rate and restless men, which military 
energy and promptitude ought to have 
crushed in tho bud. Its commencement 
was an attack by certainly not 300 men on 
the dwellings of Sir Alexander Burnes and 
Captain Johnson, paymaster to the Shah's 
force; and so little did Sir Alexander 
himself apprehend serious consequences, 
that he not only refused, on its first break- 
ing out, to comply with the earnest entrea- 
ties of tho wuzeer to accompany him to 
the Bala Hissar, but actually forbade his 
guard to fire on the assailants, attempting 
to check what he supposed to he a mere 
riot, by haranguing the attacking party 
from the gallery of his house. The result 
was fatal to himself; for in spite of the 
devoted gallantry of the sepoys, who com- 
posed his guard, and that of the paymas- 
ter’s office and treasury on the opposite 
side of the street, who yielded their trust 
only with their latest breath, tlic latter 
wort* plundered, and his two companions. 
Lieutenant William Broad foot of the Ben- 
gal European regiment, and his brother. 
Lieutenant Burnes of the Bom hay army, 
were massacred, in common with every 
man, woman, and child found on the pre- 
mises, by these bloodthirsty miscreants. 
Lieutenant Broadfoot killed five or six 
men with his own hand, before lie was 
shot down. 

ft The King, who was in the Bnla His- 
sar, being somewhat startled by the increas- 
ing number of the rioters, although not at 
the time aware, so far as we can judge, of 
the assassination of S ; r A. Burnes, dis- 
patched one of his sons with a number of 
his immediate Aflghan retainers, and that 
corps of Hindoostanees commonly called 
Campbell’s regiment, with two guns, to 
restore order : no support, however, was 
rendered to these by our troops, whose 
leaders appeared so thunderstruck by the 
intelligence of the outbreak, as to be in- 
capable of adopting more than the most 
puerile defensive measures. Even Sir 
William Macnaghten seemed, from a note 
received at this time from him by Captain 


Trevor, to apprehend little danger, as he* 
therein expressed his perfect confidence 
as to the speedy and complete success of 
Campbell's Hindoostanees in putting an end 
to the disturbance. Such, however, was 
not the case ; for the enemy, encouraged 
by our inaction, increased rapidly in spirit 
and numbers, and drove back tije King’s 
guard with great slaughter, the guns being 
with difficulty saved. 

te It must be understood that Captain 
Trevor lived at this time with his family 
in a strong bourge , or tower, situated by 
the river side, near the Kuzzillmsh quar- 
ter, which, on tho west, is wholly distinct 
from the remainder of tho city. Within • 
musket-shot, on the opposite side of tho 
civer, in the direction of the strong and 
populous village of Deli Aflghan, is a fort 
ot' some size, then used as a godown, or 
storehouse, by the Shah’s commissariat, 
part of it being occupied by Brigadier 
Anquetil, commanding the Shah’s force. 
Close to this fort, divided by a narrow 
watercourse, was the house of Captain 
Troup, brigade-major of the Shah’s force, 
perfectly defensible against musketry. 
Both Brigadier Anquetil and Captain 
Troup had gone out. on horseback early 
in the morning towards cantonments, and 
were unnble to return ; but the above fort 
and house contained the usual gunrd c»f 
sepoys ; and in a garden close at hand, 
called the Ynhoo-K/nninh, or lines of the 
baggage-cattle, was a small detachment of 
the Shah’s sappers and minors, and a party 
of Captain Ferris’s juzailchecs. Captain 
Trevor’s tower was capable of being made 
good against a much stronger force than 
the rebels at this present time could have 
collected, had it been properly garrisoned. 

“ As it was, the Hazirbash,* or King’s life- 
guards, were, under Captain Tievor, con- 
gregated round their leader, to protect 
him and his family ; which duty, it will 
be seen, they well performed under very 
trying circumstances. For what took place 
in this quarter I beg to refer to a com- 
munication made to me at my request by 
Captain Colin Mackenzie, f assistant politi- 
cal agent at Pcshawur, who then occupied 
the godown portion of the fort above men- 
tioned, which will be found hereafter. % 


* Aflghan horse. 

-J- The detachment under Captain Mackenzie consisted of about seventy juzaHchecs 

Aflghan riflemen, and thirty sappers, who had been left in the town in charge of the 
wives and children of the corps, all of whom were brought safe into the cantonments by 
that gallant party, who fought their way from the heart of the town. 

J « I am sorry to say that this document has not reached me with the rest of the 
manuscript. I have not struck out the reference, because there is hope that it still 
exists, and may yet be appended to this narrative. The loss of any thing else from 
Captain Mackenzie’s pen will be regretted by all who read his other communication, 
the account of the Envoy’s murder. — Editor.” 
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“ I liavo already stated that Brigadier 
Shelton was, early in the day, directed to 
proceed with part of the Seoah Sung 
force to occupy the Bala lliusar, and, if 
requisite, to lead his troops against the 
insurgent*. Captain Lawrence, military 
secretary to the Envoy, was at the same 
time sQnt forward to prepare the l^ing for 
that officer’s reception. Taking with him 
four troopers of the body-guard, he was 
galloping along the main road, when, 
shortly after crossing the river, he was 
suddenly attacked by ua Affghau, wlio, 
rushing from behind a wall, made a despe- 
rate cut at him with a large two-handed 
• knife. He dexterously avoided the blow 
by spurring his horse on one side ; but, 
passing onwards, he was fired upon by 
about, fifty men, who, having seen his ap- 
proach, ran out from the Lahore gate of 
the city to intercept him. He reached 
the Bala Hissar safe, where he found the 
King apparently in a state of great agita- 
tion, he having witnessed the assault irom 
the window of bis palace. iiis Majesty 
expressed an eager desire to conform to 
the Envoy’s wishes in all respects in this 
emergency. 

“ Captain Lawrence was still conferring 
with the King, when Lieutenant Sturt, our 
executive engineer, rushed into the palace, 
stabbed in three places about the face and 
neck. He had been scut by Brigadier 
Shelton to make arrangements for the 
accommodation of the troops, and had 
reached the gate of the Dewan K/ittneh, 
or hall of audience, when the attempt at 
liis life was made by some one who had 
concealed himself there for that purpose, 
and who immediately effected his escape. 
The wounds were fortunately not danger- 
ous, and Lieutenant Sturt was conveyed 
back to cantonments in the King's own 
palunquin, undor a strong escort. Soon 
after this Brigadier Shelton’s force ar- 
rived ; but the day was suffered to pass 
without any thing being done demonstra- 
tive of British energy and power. The 
murder of our countrymen, and the spolia- 
tion of public and private property, waB 
perpetrated with impunity within a mile 
of our cmntonment, and under the very 
walls of the Bala Hissar. 

“ Such an exhibition on our part taught 
the enemy their strength - — confirmed 
agulnst us those who, liowe#r disposed 
to joiu in the rebellion, had hitherto kept 
aloof from prudential motives, and ulti- 
mately encouraged the nation to unite as 
one man for our destruction, 

“ It was, iu fact, the crisis of all others 
calculated to test tire qualities of a mili- 
tary commander. "Whilst, however, it is 
impossible for an unprejudiced person to 
approve the military dispositions of this 
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eventful period, it is equally our duly to 
discriminate. The most responsible pasty 
is not always the most culpable. It would 
be the height of injustice to a most ami- 
able and gallaut officer not to notice the 
long course of painful and wearing illness, 
which had materially affected the nerves, 
and probably even the intellect, of General 
Elphinstone ; cruelly incapacitating him, 
so far as he was personally concerned, 
from acting in this sudden emergency with 
the promptitudo and vigour necessary for 
our preservation. 

“ Unhappily, Sir William Macnaghten 
at first made light of the insurrection, 
ond, by his representations as to the ge- 
neral feeling of the pcoplo towards us 
not only deluded himself, but misled tho 
General in council. The unwelcome truth 
was soon forced upon us, that in the whole 
Afighan nation we could not reckon oil a 
single friend. 

u But though no active measures of ag- 
gression were taken, all necessary prepa- 
rations were made to secuie the canton- 
ment uguinst attack, it fell to my own 
lot to place ev< ry available gun in position 
round the works. Besides tlic guns al- 
ready mentioned, we had in the magaziue 
G nine-pouuder iron guns, 3 twenty-four 
pounder howitzers, 1 twelve-pounder ditto, 
and 3 5^ -inch mortars; but the detail of 
artillerymen fell very short of what was 
required to man all these efficiently, con- 
sisting of only HO Punjabees belonging to 
the Shah, under Lieutenunt Wurhurlon, 
very insufficiently instructed, and of doubt- 
ful fidelity.” 

The fortified cantonment occupied 
by the British troops was a qnadi angle 
of 1000 yards long* by GOO broad, 
with round flanking' bastions at each 
corner, every one of which was com- 
manded by some fort or hill. To one 
eml of this work was attached the 
Mission -coin pound and enclosure, 
about half as large as the cantonment, 
surrounded by a simple wall. This 
space required to be defended in time 
of war, and it rendered the whole of 
one face of tho cantpnment nugatory 
for purposes of defence. The profile 
of the works themselves was weak, 
being in fact an ordinary field-work. 
But the most strange and unaccount- 
able circumstance recorded by Lieu^p- 
nant Eyre respecting these military ar- 
rangements, is certainly the fact, that 
the commissariat stores, containing 
whatever the army possessed of food 
or clothing, was not within the circuit 
of these fortified cantonments, but in 
a detached and weak fort, the gate of 
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which was commanded by another 
building at a short distance. Our au- 
thor thus sums up his observations on 
these cantonments : — 

“ In fact, we were so 'hemmed in on all 
sides, that, when the rebellion became 
general, the troops could not move out a 
dozen paces from either gate without be- 
ing exposed to the fire of some neighbour- 
ing hostile fort, garrisoned, too, l>y marks- 
men who seldom missed their aim. The 
country around us was likewise full of im- 
pediments to the movements of artillery 
and cavalry, being in many places flooded, 
and every where closely intersected by 
deep water-cuts. 

“ I cannot help adding, in conclusion, 
that almost all the calamities that befell 
our ill-starred force may be traced more 
or loss to the defects of our position; and 
that our cantonment at Cubul, whether we 
look to its situation or its construction, 
must ever be spoken of as a disgrace to 
our military skill aud judgment. ” 

A ov. 3 The 37th native infantry 

arrived in cantonments, as previously 
stated. 

“ Early in tho afternoon, a detachment 
under Major Swayno, consisting of two 
companies 5th native infantry, one of 
11. M. 44th, and two II. A. guns under 
Lieutenant Waller, proceeded out of the 
western gate towards the city, to e fleet, if 
possible, a junction at the Lahore gate 
with a part of Brigadier Shelton's force 
frura tho Bala HiBsar. They drove back 
and defeated a party of the enemy who 
occupied the road near tho Shah Bagh, 
but had to encounter a sharp fire from the 
Koliistun gate of the city, and from the 
walls of various enclosures, behind which 
a number of* marksmen had concealed 
themselves, as also from the fort of Mah- 
mood Khan, commanding the road along 
which they had to pass. Lieutenant Waller 
and several sepoys were wounded. Mjjor 
Swayne, observing the whole lino of road 
towards the Lahore gate strongly occupied 
by some Aifghan horse aud juzailchees, 
and fearing that he would be unable to 
effect the object in view with so small a 
force unsupported^^ cavalry, retired into 
cantonments. Shortly aftei this, a large 
body of -the rebels having issued from the 
fort of Mahmood Khan, 900 yards south- 
east of cantonments, extended themselves 
in a line along the bank of the river, dis- 
playing a flag ; an iron nine-pounder was 
brought to bear on them from our south- 
east bastion, and a round or two of shrup- 
nell caused them to seek shelter behind 
some neighbouring banks, whence, after 
some desultory firing on both sides, they 
retired. 
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• (i Whatever hopes may have been en- 
tertained, up to this period, of a speedy 
termination to the insurrection, they began 
now to wax fainter every hour, and an 
order was dispatched to the officer com* 
manding at Cand&har to lose no time in 
sending to our asaistauce the 16th and 
43d regiments native infantry, (which 
were under orders for India,) together 
with a troop of horse-artillery and half a 
regiment of cavalry ; an order was like- 
wise sent off to recall General Sale with 
his brigado from Gundamuk. Captain 
John Conofly, political assistant to the 
Envoy, went into the Bala Hissar early 
this morning, to remain with the King, 
and to render every assistance iu his power 
lo Brigadier Shelton/’ 

On this day Lieutenants Maule and 
Wheeler wore murdered at Kahdar- 
rah in Koohdaman ; the Kohistan regi- 
ment of Affghans which they com- 
manded, offering no resistance to the 
rebels. The two officers defended 
themselves resolutely for some time, 
but fell under the fire of the enemy. 
Lieutenant Maule had been warned of 
bis danger by a friendly native, but 
refused to desert his post. 

Oil this day also Lieutenant Rat- 
tray, Major Pottinger’s assistant, was 
treacherously murdered at Lugh- 
manee, during a conference to which 
lie had been invited, and within sight 
of the small fort in which these two 
gentlemen resided. This act was fol- 
lowed by a general insurrection in 
Kohistan and Koohdaman, which ter- 
minated in tho destruction of the Goor- 
kha regiment at Charikar, and the 
slaughter of all the Europeans in that 
district except Major Pottinger and 
Lieutenant Haughton, both severely 
wounded, who, with one sepoy and 
one or two followers, succeeded in 
eluding the vigilance of the Aifghan 
parties, who were patrolling the loads 
for the purpose of intercepting them, 
and at length arrived in cantonments, 
having actually passed at night 
through the town and bazars of Ca- 
bul. For the details of this interest- 
ing and affecting episode in Mr Eyre’s 
narrative, we must refer our readers 
to the work itself. Major Pottinger 
appears on this occasion to have ex- 
hibited the same high courage and 
promptitude and vigour in action, 
and the same resources in difficulty, 
that made him conspicuous at Herat* 
and Lieutenant Haughton was no un - 
worthy companion of such a man. 
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w November 4.— The enemy having taken 
strong possession of the Shah Bagh, or 
King's Garden, and thrown a garrison 
into the fort of Mahomed Shereef, 
nearly opposite the bazar, effectually pre« 
vented any communication between the 
cantonment and commissarint fort, the 
gate of which latter was commanded by 
the gate of the Shah Bagh on the other 
side of the road. 

“Ensign Warren of the 5th native infan- 
try at this time occupied the commissariat 
fort with 100 men, and having reported 
that he was very hard pressed by the 
enemy, and in danger of being completely 
cut off, the General, either forgetful or 
unaware at the moment of the important 
fact, that upon the possession of this fort 
we were entirely dependent for provisions, 
and anxious only to save tho lives of men 
whom he believed to be in imminent peril, 
hastily gave directions that a party under 
the command of Captain Swayne, of 
H.M.’s 44th regiment, should proceed 
immediately to bring off Ensign Warren 
and bis garrison to cantonments, aban- 
doning tho fort to the. enemy. A few mi- 
nutes previously an attempt to relieve him 
had been made by Ensign Gordon, with a 
company of the 37 th native infantry and ele- 
ven c.ntnelsladen with ammunition; but tho 
party were, driven back, and Ensign Gordon 
killed. Captain Swayne now accordingly 
proceeded towards the spot with two 
companies of H.M.’s 44th; scarcely had 
they issued from cantonments ere a sharp 
and destructive fire was poured upon 
them from Mahonicd Sherecf’s fort, 
which, as they proceeded, was taken up 
by the marksmen in the Shah Bagh, under 
whose deadly aim both officers and men 
suffered severely; Captains Swayne and 
llobinson of the 44th being killed, and 
Lieutenants Ilnllahau, Evans, and Fortye 
wounded in this disastrous busmens. It 
now seemed to the officer, on whom tho 
command had devolved, impracticable to 
bring off Ensign Warren's party without 
risking the annihilation of his own, which 
had already sustained so rapid and severe 
a loss i% officers; he therefore returned 
forthwith to cantonments. In the course 
of the evening another attempt was made 
by a party of the 5tli light cavalry ; but 
they encountered so severe a fire from the 
neighbouring enclosures as Obliged them 
to return without effecting their desired 
object, with the loss of eight troopers 
killed and fourteen badly wounded. Cap- 
tain Boyd, the assistant commissary-ge- 
neral, having meanwhile been made ac- 
quainted with the General's intention to 
give up the fort, hastened to lay before 
him the disastrous consequences that 
would ensue from so doing. He stated 
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that the place contained, besides large 
supplies of wheat and attah, all his stores 
of rum, medicine, clothing, &c., the value 
of which might be estimated at four lacs 
of rupees ; that to abandon such valuable 
property would not only expose the force 
to the immediate want of the necessaries 
of life, but would infallibly inspire the 
enemy with tenfold courage. He added 
that we had not above two days* supply 
of provisions in cantonments, and that 
neither himself nor Captain Johnson jaf 
the Shah’s commissariat had any prospect 
of procuring them elsewhere under exist- 
ing circumstances. In consequence of 
this strong representation on the part of 
Captain Boyd, the General sent iminediute 
orders to Ensign Warren to hold our the 
fort to the last extremity. (Ensign War- 
ren, it must be remarked, denied having 
received this note.) Early in the night a 
letter was received from him to the effect 
that he believed the enemy were busily 
engaged in mining one of the towers, and 
that such was the alarm among llie sepoys 
that several of them had actually made 
their escape over the wall to canton- 
ments ; that the enemy were making pre- 
parations to burn down the gate; and 
tlinfc, considering the temper of his men, 
he did not expect to be aide to bold out 
many hours longer, unless reinforced with- 
out delay. In reply to this he was in- 
formed that he would be reinforced by 

two A.M. 

“ At about nine o’clock r.M., there was 
an assembly of staff and other officers at 
the General’s house, when the Envoy 
came in and expressed his serious convic- 
tion, that unless Mahomed Shereef's fort 
were taken that very night, we should lose 
the commissariat fort, or ^ all events bn 
unable to bring out of it provisions for the 
troops. The disaster of the morning ren- 
dered the General extremely unwilling to 
expose his office^ and men to any similar 
peril ; but, on the other band, it was 
urged that the darkness of the night 
would nullify the enemy’s fire, who would 
also most likely he taken unawares, as it 
was not the custom of the Affghans to 
maintain a very stric t wa tch at night. A 
man in Captain Jo^^on’s employ was 
accordingly sent out to reconnoitre the 
place. He returned in a few minutes 
with the intelligence that about twenty 
men were seated outside the fort near the 
gate, smoking and talking ; and, from what 
be overheard of their conversation, ho 
judged the garrison to he very small, and 
unable to resist a sudden onset. The de- 
bate was now resumed, but another hour 
passed and the General could not make up 
his mind. A second spy was dispatched, 
whose report tended to corroborate what 
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tlio first had said. I was then sent to 
Lieutenant Sturt, the engineer, who was 
nearly recovered from his wounds, for his 
opinion. He at first expressed himself 
in favour of an immediate attack, but, on 
hearing that some of the enemy were on 
the watch at the gate, he judged it pru- 
dent to defer the assault till an early hour 
in the morning : this decided the General, 
though not before several hours had slip- 
ped away in fruitless discussion. 

“ Orders were at last given for a de- 
tachment to be in readiness at four a.m. 
at the Kohistan gate ; and Captain Bellew, 
deputy - assistant quartermaster - general, 
volunteered to blow open the gate ; an- 
other party of H.M.*s 4-1 th were at the 
same time to issue by a cut in the south 
face of the rampart, and march simulta- 
neously towards the commissariat fort, to 
reinforce the garrison. Morning had, 
however, well dawned ere the men could 
bo got under arnJV; and they were on the 
point of marching ofT, when it was re- 
ported that Ensign Warren hud just ar- 
rived in cantonments with his garrison, 
having evacuated the fort. It seems that 
the enemy had actually Bet fire to the gate; 
and Ensign Warren, seeing no prospect 
of a reinforcement, and expecting the 
enemy every moment to rush in, led out 
his men by a hole which he hud prepared 
in the wall. Being called upon in a pub- 
lic letter from the assistant adjutant-ge- 
neral to state his reasons for abandoning 
his post, he replied that he was ready to 
do so before a court of enquiry, which he 
requested might be assembled to investi- 
gate his conduct; it was not, however, 
deemed expedient to comply with his re- 
quest. 

“ It is beyond a doubt that our feeble 
and ineffectual defence of this fort, und 
the valuable booty it yielded, was the first 
fatal blow to our supremacy at Cabul, 
and at once determined those chiefs — and 
more particularly the Kuzzilbushes — who 
had hitherto remained neutral, to join in 
the general combination to drive us from 
the country.” 

“ Nov. 5.— It no sooner became 
generally known that the commissa- 
riat fort, upon which we were depen- 
dent for supplies, had been abandon- 
ed, than one universal feeling of in- 
dignation pervaded the garrison. Nor 
can I describe/’ says Lieutenant 
Lyre, “ the impatience of the troops, 
but especially of the native portion, 
to be led out for its recapture — a feel- 
ing that was by no means diminished 
by seeing the A Afghans crossing and 
re-crossing the road between the 


commissariat fort and the gate of the 
Shah Bagh , laden with the provisions 
upon which had depended our ability 
to make a protracted defence.” 

That the whole commissariat should 
have been deposited in a detached 
fort is extraordinary and inexcusable, 
but that the garrison of that fort 
should not have been reinforced, is 
even more unintelligible ; and that 
a sufficient force was not 1m once 
sent to succour and protect it when 
attacked, is altogether unaccountable. 
General Elphinstone was disabled by 
liis infirmities from efficiently dischar- 
ging the duties that had devolved 
upon him, but he appears to have 
been ready to act upon the suggestion 
ot others. What then were his staff 
about? — some of them are said to have 
had little difficulty or delicacy in urg- 
ing their own views upon their com- 
mander. Did they not suggest to him 
in time the importance, the necessity, 
of saving the commissariat at all ha- 
zards ? 

At the suggestion of Lieutenant 
Eyre, it was determined to attempt 
the capture of Mahomed Shoreef’s fort 
by blowing open the gate, Mr Eyre 
volunteering to keep the road clear 
for the storming party with the guns. 
** The General agreed ; a storming 
party under Major Swayne, Oth na- 
tive infantry, was ordered ; the powder 
bags were got ready, and at noon wo 
issued from the western gate.” “ For 
twenty minutes the guns wero worked 
under a very sharp fire from the fort; ” 
but “ Major Swayne, instead of rush- 
ing forward with his men as had bcch 
agreed, had in the mean time remain- 
ed stationary, under cover of the wall 
by the road-side.” The General, see- 
ing that the attempt had failed, re- 
called the troops into cantonments. 

“ Nov. G It was now determined 

to take the fort of Mahomed Shereef by 
regular breach and assault.” A prac- 
ticable breach was effected, and a 
storming party composed of one com- 
pany H.M. 44th, under Ensign Ra- 
ban, one ditto 5th native infantry, un- 
der Lieutenant Deas, and one ditto 
37 th native infantry, under Lieutenant 
Steer, the whole commanded by Ma- 
jor Griffiths, speedily carried the place. 
“ Poor Raban was shot through the 
heart when conspicuously waving a 
flag on the summit of the breach.” 

As this fort adjoined the Shah 
Bagh, it was deemed advisable to dis- 
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lodge the enemy from the latter If 
possible. This was partially effected, 
and, had advantage been taken of the 
opportunity to occupy the buildings 
of the garden gateway, “ immediate 
re-possession could have been taken 
of the commissariat fort opposite, 
which had not ; et been emptied of 
half its contents.'* 

In the mean time, our cavalry were 
cnga^Vin an affair with the enemy's 
horse, in which we appear to have 
had the advantage. " The officers 
gallautly headed their men, and en- 
countered about an equal number of 
the enemy who advanced to meet 
them. A hand-to-hand encounter 
took place, which ended in the Aff- 
ghan horse retreating to the plain, 
leaving the hill in our possession. In 
this affair. Captain Anderson person- 
ally engaged and slew the brother in- 
law of Abdoolah Ivhan.*’ 

But the A Afghans collected from va- 
rious quarters ; the jiiz iilehees,* un- 
der Captain M 4 Kenzit j , wore driven 
with great Joss from the Shah Bagh 
which they had entered ; and a gun 
which had been employed to clear 
that enclosure was with difficulty 
saved. Our troops having been drawn 
up ou the plain, remained prepared to 
receive an attack from the enemy, 
who gradually retired as the night 
closed in. 

Nov. 8. — An attempt was made by 
the enemy to mine a tower of the fort 
that had been taken, which they could 
not have done had the gate of the 
Shah Bagh been occupied. The 
chief cause of anxiety now was the 
empty state of the granary. Even 
with high bribes and liberal pay- 
ment, the Envoy could not procure 
sufficient for daily consumption. The 
plan of the enemy now was to starve 
us out, and the chiefs exerted all 
their influence to prevent our being 
supplied. 

Nov. 9. — The General's weak 
state of health rendered it necessary 
to relieve him from the command of 
the garrison, and at the earnest re- 
quest of the Envoy, Brigadier Shel- 
ton was summoned from the Bala 
Hissar, " in the hope that, by hear- 
tily co-operating wkh the Envoy and 
General, he would strengthen their 
bauds and rouse the sinking confi- 


dence of the troops. He entered 
cantonments this morning, bringing 
with him one H. A. gun, one moun- 
tain-train ditto, one company H. M.’s 
44th, the Shah’s 6th infantry, and a 
small supply of att&h (flour.)" 

" November 10. — Henceforward Briga- 
dier Shelton bore a conspicuous part in 
the drama, upon the issue of which so much 
depended. He had, however, from the 
very first, seemed to despair of the force 
being able to hold out the winter at Cabul, 
and strenuously advocated an immediate 
retreat to Jellalabad. 

“ This sort of despondency proved, un- 
happily, very infectious. It soon spread its 
baneful influence among the officers, and 
was by them communicated to the soldiery. 
The number of rroakers in garrison be- 
came perfectly frightful, lugubrious looks 
and dismal prophecies being encountered 
every where. The severe losses sustained 
by H.JVI.’s 44th under Captain S waync, on 
the 4th instant, had very much discouraged 
the men of that regimeni ; mid it is a la- 
mentable fact that Boiue of those Euro- 
pean soldiers, who were naturally expected 
to exhibit to their native bicihrcn in arms 
an example of endurance and fortitude, 
were among the first to loo^o confidence, 
and g^ve vent to feelings of i!i i content at 
tho duties imposed on then:. The evil 
seed, once sprung up, became more and 
more difficult to eradicate, showing daily 
more and more how completely demoral- 
izing to the British soidicr is the very idea 
of a retreat. 

“ Sir William Nacnaghten and his suite 
were altogether opposed to lhigadicr 
Shelton in this matter, it being in his (the 
Envoy's) estimation a duty we owed the 
Government to retain our post, at what- 
soever risk. This diflcience of opinion, 
on a question of such vital importance, 
was attended with unhappy results,' inas- 
much us it deprived the General, in his 
hour of need, of the strength which una- 
nimity imparts, and produced an uncom- 
municative and disheartening reserve in 
an emergency which demanded the freest 
interchange of counsel and ideas.*' 

On tho morning of this day, largo 
parties of the enemy’s horse and foot 
occupied tho heights to tho east and 
to the west of the cantonments, which, 
it was supposed, they intended to as- 
sault. N o attack waB made ; but on 
the eaBtern quarter, parties of the 
enemy, moving down into the plain, 
occupied all the forts in that direction. 


Affghan riflemen. 
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... At this time, not above two 
days* provisions remained in garrison ; 
ami it was very clear, that unless the 
enemy were quickly driven out from 
their new possession, we should soon 
bo completely hemmed in on all Bides." 
At the Envoy's urgent desire, he tak- 
ing the entire responsibility on himself, 
the General ordered a force, under Bri- 
gadier Shelton, to storm the Rika- 
bashec fort, which was within musket- 
shot of the cantonments, and from 
which a galling fire had been poured 
into the Mission compound by the 
Affghans. About noon, the troops 
assembled at the eastern gate ; a 
storming party of two companies 
from each regiment taking the lead, 
preceded by Captain Bellow, who 
hurried forward to blow open the gate 
— but missing the gate, he blew open 
a small wicket, through which not 
more than two or three men could 
enter abreast, and these in a stooping 
posture. A sharp fire was kept up 
from the walls, aud many of the bra- 
vest fell in attempting to force their 
entrance through the wicket ; but 
Colonel Mackerell of the 44th, and 
Lieutenant Bird of the Shah’s (ith 
infantry, with a handful of Europeans 
and a few sepoys, forced their way 
in — the garrison lied through the gate 
which was at the opposite side, and 
Colonel Maekerell ami his little party 
closed it, securing the chain with a 
bayonet; but, at this moment, some 
Atfghan horse charged round the 
corner — the cry of cavalry was raised 
— “the Europeans gave way simul- 
taneously with the sepoys — a bugler 
of the 6th infantry,' through mistake, 
souuded the retreat — and it becamo 
for a time, a scene of sauve tjui pent." 
lu vain did the officers endeavour to 
rally the men, and to lead them back 
to the rescue of their commanding- 
officer and their comrades ; only one 
man, private Stewart of the 44th, 
listened to the appeal and returned. 

“ Let me here (says Lieutenant 
Eyre) do Brigadier Shelton justice : 
his acknowledged courage redeemed 
the day.” After great efforts, at last 
he rallied them — again advancing to 
the attack, again they faltered. A 
third time did the Brigadier bring on 
his men to the assault, which now 
proved successful ; but while this dis- 
graceful scene was passing outside the 
fort, the enemy had forced their way 
into it, and had cut to pieces Colonel 
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Mackerell and all his little party, ex- 
cept Lieutenant Bird, who, with one 
sepoy, was found in a barricaded 
apartment, where these two bravo* 
men had defended themselves till the 
return of the troops, killing above 
thirty of the enemy by the fire of 
their two muskets. 

Our loss on this occasion was not 
less than 200 killed and wounded ; 
but the results of this success, though 
dearly purchased, were important. 
Four neighbouring forts were imme- 
diately evacuated by the enemy, and 
occupied by our troops : they were 
found to contain 1400 maunds of 
grain, of which about one-half was 
removed into cantonments immedi- 
ate!;.' . but Brigadier Shelton not hav- 
ing thought it prudent to place a guard 
for the protection of the remainder, it 
was carried off during the night by 
the Affghans. “ Permanent posses- 
sion was, however, taken of the ltika- 
bashee and Zoellikar forts, and the 
towers of the remainder were blown 
up on the following day.” 

It cannot fail to excite surprise, 
that these forts, which do not seem to 
have been occupied by the enemy till 
the 1 0th, were not either occupied or 
destroyed by the British troops before 
that day. 

Nov. 13. — The enemy appeared in 
great force on the western heights, 
v/here, having posted two guns, they 
fired into cantonments with consider- 
able precision. At the entreaty of 
the Envoy, it was determined to at- 
tack them — a force, under Brigadier 
Shelton, moved out for that purpose 
— the advance, under Major Tbain, 
ascended the hill with great gallantry ; 
tf but the enemy resolutely stood 
thei’' ground at the summit of the 
ridge, and unflinchingly received the 
discharge of our musketry, which, 
strange to say, even at the short 
range of ten or twelve yards, did little 
or ne> execution.” 

The tiro of our gunt, however, 
threw the Affghans into confusion. 
A charge of cavalry drove them up 
the hill, and the infantry advancing, 
carried the height, the enemy retreat- 
ing along the ridge, closely followed 
by our troops, and abandoning their 
guns to us ; but, owing to the miscon- 
duct of the troops, only one of them 
was carried away, the men refusing 
to advance to drag off the other, 
which was therefore spiked, by Lieu- 
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tenant Eyre, with the aid of one ar- 
tilleryman* - 

“ This was the last success our arms 
•were destined to experience. Hencefor- 
ward It becomes my weary task to relate 
a catalogue of errors, disasters, and diffi- 
culties, which, following close upon each 
other, disgusted our officers, disheartened 
our soldiers, and Anally Bunk us all into 
irretrievable ruin, as though Heaven itself, 
by -a combination of evil circumstances, for 
its own inscrutable purposes, had planned 
our downfall. 

ft November \Gth .— The impression 
made on the enemy by the action of the 
13 th was so far salutary, that they did not 
venture to annoy us again for several days. 
Advantage was taken of this respite to 
throw magazine supplies from time to time 
into the Bala Hissar, a duty which was 
ably performed by Lieutenant Walker, 
with a res&lah of irregular horse, under 
cover of night. But even in this short 
interval of comparative rest, such was the 
wretched construction ot the cantonment, 
that the mere ordinary routine of garrison 
duty, and the necessity of closely manning 
our long line of rampart both by day und 
night, was a severe trial to the heultli and 
patience of the troops; especially now that 
the winter began to show symptoms of 
unusual severity. There seemed, indeed, 
every probabdity of an oarly fall of snow, 
to which all looked forward with dread, 
as the harbinger of fresh difficulties and of 
augmented suffering. 

“ These considerations, and the mani- 
fest superiority of the Bala Iiissar as a 
military position, led to the early discus- 
sion of the expediency of abandoning the 
cantonment, and consolidating our forces in 
the above-mentioned stronghold. The 
Envoy himself was, from the first, greatly 
in favour of this move, until overruled by 
the many objections urged agaiuBt it by the 
military authorities; to which, as will be 
seen by a letter from him presently quoted, 
lie learned by degrees to attach some 
weight himself; but to the very last it was 
a measure that had many advocates, and I 
venture to Btate my own firm belief that, 
had wo at this time moved into the Bala 
Hissar, Calm} would have been still in our 
possession. 

“But Brigadier Shelton having firmly 
set his face against the movement from 
the first moment of its proposition, all 
serious idea of it was gradually abandoned, 
though it continued to the very loBt a sub- 
ject of common discussion 

“Nov. 18.— .Accounts were this day 
received from Jellalabad, that Gene- 
ral Sale, having sallied from the town, 
had repulsed the enemy with consi- 
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derable loss. • * ♦ The hope 

of his return hfld tended much to sup- 
port our spirits ; our disappointment 
was therefore great, to learn that all 
expectation of aid from that quarter 
was at an end. Our eyes were now 
turned towards the Kandahar force 
as our last resource, though an ad- 
vance from that quarter seemed 
scarcely practicable so late in tho 
year/’ 

The propriety of attacking Ma- 
homed Khan's fort, the possession of 
which would have opened an easy 
commuuication with the Bala Hissar, 
was discussed ; but, on some sudden 
objection raised by Lieutenant Sturt 
of the engineers, the project was 
abandoned. 

On the 19th, a letter was addressed 
by the Envoy to the General, the ob- 
ject of which seems not to be very ap- 
parent. He raises objections to a re- 
treat either to Jellalabad or to the 
Bala Iiissar, and expresses a decided 
objection to abandon the cantonment 
under any circumstances, if food can 
be procured ; but, nevertheless, it is 
sufficiently evident that his hopes of 
successful resistance had even now 
become feeble, and he refers to tho 
possibility that succours may arrive 
from Kandahar, or that “ something 
might turn up in our favour.” 

The village of Beymaroo, (or Hus- 
bandless, from a beautiful virgin who 
was nursed there,) within half a mile 
of tho cantonments, had been our 
chief source of supply, to which tho 
enemy had in some measure put a 
stop by occupying it every morning. 
It was therefore determined to endea- 
vour to anticipate them by taking 
possession of it before their arrival. 
For this purpose, a party moved out 
under Major Swayne of the 5th native 
infantry; but the Major, “it would 
seem, by his own account, found tho 
village already occupied, and tho en- 
trance blocked up in such a manner 
that he considered it out of his power 
to force a passage." It docs not ap- 
pear that the attempt was made. 
Later in the day there was some skir- 
mishing in the plain, in the course of 
which Lieutenant Eyre was wounded. 

“ It is worthy of note that Maho- 
med Akber Khan, second son of the 
late Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, 
arrived in Cabul this night (22d Nov.) 
from Bameean. This man was des- 
tined to exercise an evil influence 
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over our future fortunes. The crisis Walker was recalled to prevent its 
of our struggle was already nigh at destruction, and a demonstration of 
hand/’ . . the Affghan cavalry on our right flank, 

t( Eov. 23. — This day decided the which had been exposed by the recall 
fate of tho Cabul force.’' It had been of Lieutenaut Walker, was repulsed 
determined by a council, at the special by a fire of shrapnel!, which mortally 
recommendation of the Envoy, that a wounded a chief of consequence. The 
force under Brigadier Shelton should enemy surrounded the troops on three 
storm the village of lieymaroo, and sides. The men were faint with fa- 
maintain the hill above it against any tigue and thirst — the Affghan skir- 
n umbers of the euemy that might ap- mishers pressed on, and our’s gave 
pear. At two a. m., the troops* moved way. The men could not be got to 
out of cantonments, ascended the hill charge bayonets. The enemy made 
by the gorge, dragging up the gun, a rush at the guns, the cavalry were 
and moved along the ridge to a ordered to charge, but would not foi- 
point overlooking the village. A low their oilicers. The first square 
sharp lire of grape created great con- and the cavalry gave way, and were 
fusion, and it was suggested by Cap- with difficulty rallied behind the se- 
Lihi Bellow and others to General cm 1 square, leaving the gun in the 
Shelton, to storm the village, while hands of the enemy, who immediately 
t>u* evident panic of the enemy last- carried off the limber and horses. 
I’d. To this the Brigadier did not News of Abdoolah Khan’s wound 
accede. spread amongst the A fig hails, who 

When day broke, the enemy, whose now retired. Our men resumed cour- 
amiunnition Itad failed, were seen age, and regained possession of tho 
lui.Tyimr t om the village — not 40 gun; and fresh ammunition having 
ino’i ren. nued. A storming party, arrived from cantonments, it again 
under Majors S way no and Kershaw, opened on the enemy : but our cavalry 
was ordered to carry the village; but would not act, and the infantry wero 
M »jor Sway no missed the gate, which too much exhausted and disheartened 
was open, and arrived at a barricaded to make a forward movement, and too 
wicket, winch he had no means of few in number. The whole force of 
forcing. Major Swayno was wound- tho enemy came on with renewed 
eel, and lost some men, and was ulti- vigour — the front of the advanced 
in ttely recalled. Leaving a reserve square had been literally mowed down, 
of three companies of the 37th native and most of the gallant artillerymen, 
infantry, under Major Kershaw, at had fallen. The guu was scarcely 
the point overhanging Beyrtiaroo, the limbered up preparatory to retreat. 
Brigadier moved back with the rest when a rush from the Ghazccs broke 
of tiie troops and the gun to the part the first square. All order was at an 
of rho hill which overlooked the gorge, end, the entreaties and commands of 
It was suggested to raise a surigar or tho officers were unheeded, and an 
breastwork to protect the troops, for utter rout ensued down the hill to- 
v, hich purpose the sappers had been wards tho cantonments, the enemy's 
1 ikon out, but it was not done. Im- cavalry making a fearful slaughter 
mon.se numbers of the euemy, issuing among the unresisting fugitives. The 
from the city, had now crowned the retreat of Major Kershaw’s party was 
opposite hill — in all, probably 10,000 cut off, and bis men wero nearly all 
men. Our skirmishers were kept out destroyed. The mingled tide of flight 
with great difficulty, and chiefly by and pursuit seemed to be about to 
the exertions and example of Colonel enter the cantonments together ; but 
Oliver. The remainder of the troops the pursuers were checked by the fire 
were formed into two squares, and of the Shah’s 5th infantry and the ju- 
the cavalry drawn up cn masse im- zailchees, and by a charge of a fresh 
mediately in their roar, and all suf- troop of cavalry under Lieutenant 
fered severely — the vent of the only Hardy man, and fifteen or twenty of 
gun became too hot to be served. A his own men rallied by Lieutenant 
party of cavalry under Lieutenant Walker, who fell in that encounter* 

* Five companies 44th; six companies 5th native infantry; six companies 37th nft» 
tivo infantry; 100 sippers; squadrons cavalry; one gun, . 
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Osman Khan, too, a chief whose men 
were amongst the foremost, volun- 
tarily halted them and drew them off, 
t( which may be reckoned, indeed, 
(says Lieutenant Eyre,) the chief rea- 
son why all of our people who on 
that day went forth to battle were not 
destroyed." The gun and the second 
limber which had arrived from the 
cantonments, in attempting to gallop 
down hill, was overturned and lost. 
“ Our Iosb w&3 tremendous — the 
greater part of the wounded, includ- 
ing Colonel Oliver, having been left' 
in the field, where they were miser- 
ably cut to pieces/ 1 * 

Thus terminated in disaster the 
military struggle at Cabul, and then 
commenced that series of negotiations 
not less disastrous, which led to the 
murder of the Envoy, to the retreat 
of the army, and to its ultimate anni- 
hilation. In Lieutenant Eyre's ac- 
count of their military operations, we 
look iu vain for any evidence of 
promptitude, vigour, or decision, skill 
or judgment, in the commanders ; and 
we have abundant evidence of a la- 
mentable want of discipline and pro- 
per spirit in the troops, especially 
amongst the Europeans. Instances 
of high persona] courage and gallan- 
try amongst the officers are numerous, 
and they always will be, when the oc- 
casion requires them ; but if the facts 
of this narrative had been given with- 
out the names, no man would have re- 
cognised in it the operations of a 
British army. 
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“ Nov. 24 — Our troops (says Eyre) had 
now lost all confidence; and even such of the 
officers as had hitherto indulged the hope 
of a favourable turn in our affairs, began 
at last reluctantly to entertain gloomy fore- 
bodings as to our future fate. Our force 
resembled a ship in danger of wrecking 
among rocks and shoals, for want of an 
able pilot to guide it safely through them. 
Even now, at tho eleventh hour, had tho 
helm of affairs been grasped by a hand 
competent to the important task, we might 
perhaps have steered clear of destruction ; 
but, in the absence of any such deliverer, 
it was but too evident that Heaven alone 
could save us by some unforeseen inter- 
position. The spirit of the men was gone ; 
the influence of the officers over them 
declined daily ; and that boasted discip- 
line, which alone renders a handful of our 
troops superior to an irregular multitude, 
began fast to disappear from among us. 
The enemy, on the other hand, waxed 
bolder every day and every hour ; nor was 
it long ere we got accustomed to bo 
bearded with impunity from under the 
very ramparts of our gorrison. 

“ Never were troops exposed to greater 
hardships and dangers; yet, sad to say, 
never did soldiers shed their blood with 
less beneficial result than during the in- 
vestment of the British lines at Cabul." 

Captain Conolly now wrote from 
the Bala Hissar, urging an immediate 
retreat thither ; ** but the old objec- 
tions were still urged against the mea- 
sure by Brigadier Shelton and others," 
though several of the chief military, 
and all the political officers, approved 


* In Mr Eyre’s observations on this disastrous affair, he enumerates six errors, 
which he says must present themselves to the most unpractised military eye. “ The 
first, and perhaps the most fatal mistake of all, was the taking only one gun ; ’’ but he 
admits that there was only one gun ready, and that, if the Brigadier bad waited for the 
second, ho must have postponed the enterprise for a day. This would probably have 
been the more prudent eourse. 

The second error was, that advantage was not taken of the panic in the village, to 
storm it at once in the dark ; but it appears from his own account, that there were not 
Aore than forty men remaining in the village when it was attacked, after daylight, 
and that the chief cause of the failure of that attack, was Major Swayne’s having miBs- 
ed the gate, a misfortune which was, certainly, at least as likely to have occurred in 
the dark. 

The third was, that the sappers were not employed to raise a breastwork for the 
protection of the troops. This objection appears to be well founded. 

The fourth was, that the infantry were formed into squares, to resist the distant fire 
of infantry, on ground over which no cavalry could have charged with effect. It ap- 
pears to be so utterly unintelligible that any officer should have been guilty of so 
manifest an absurdity, that the circumstances seem to require further elucidation ; but 
that the formation was unfortunate, is sufficiently obvious. 

Fifthly, that the position chosen for the cavalry was erroneous ; and sixthly, that the 
retreat was too long deferred. Both these objections appear to be just. 
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of it. ' Shah Shoojah was impatient the 44th apparently being the first to 
to receive them. _ fly ; and a garrison of the same regi- 

The door to negotiation was opened ment, in the bazar village, was with 
by a letter to the Envoy from Osman difficulty restrained from following 
Khan Barukzye, a near relation of the their example. On the 7th, this post 
new king, Nuwab Mahomed Zuman of honour was occupied by the 37th 
Khan, who had sheltered Captain native infantry ; the 44th, who had 
Drummond in his own house since the hitherto been intrusted with it, being 
first day of the outbreak. He took no longer considered worthy to retain 
credit to himself for having checked it. 

the ardour of his followers on the It is but justice to Mr Eyro to give 
preceding day, and having thus saved in his own words some remarks which 
the British forco from destruction ; h^ ho has thought it right to make, with 
declared that the chiefs only desirec^ reference to what he has recorded of 
we should quietly evacuate the coun- the conduct of that unhappy regi- 
try, leaving them to govern it accord- ment : 


ing to their own rules, and with a 
king of their own choosing. The 
General, on being referred to, was of 
opinion that the cantonments could 
not be defended throughout the win- 
ter, and approved of opening a nego- 
tiation on the basis uf the evacuation 
of the country. On the 27th, two 
deputies were sent by the assembled 
chiefs to confer with Sir W. Mac- 
naghten ; but the terms they proposed 
were such as he could not accept. 
The deputies took leave of the Envoy, 
with the exclamation, that ** we should 
meet again in battle. " “ We shall 

at all events meet,” replied Sir W illiam, 
“ at the day of judgment.” 

At night the Envoy received a letter, 
proposing “that we should deliver up 
Shall Shoojali and all his family — lay 
down our arms, and make an uncondi- 
tional surrender — when they might, 
perhaps, bo induced to spare our lives, 
and allow us to leave the country on 
condition of never returning.** 

The Envoy replied, “ that these 
terms were too dishonourable to be 
entertained for a moment; and that, if 
they were persisted in, he must again 
appeal to arms, leaving the result to 
the God of battles.” 

Active hostilities were not renewed 
till the 1st of December, when a des- 
perate effort was made by the enemy 
to gain possession of the Bala Hissar ; 
but they were repulsed by Major 
Ewart with considerable slaughter. 
On the 4th, they cannonaded the can- 
tonment from the Beymaroo hills, but 
did little mischief, and at night they 
made an unsuccessful attempt on Ma- 
homed Shereef’B fort. On the 5th, 
they completed, without opposition, 
the destruction of the bridge over the 
Cabul river. On the 6th, the garri- 
son of Mahomed Shcreef’s fort dis- 
gracefully abandoned it, the men of 


<( In the course of this narrative, I have 
been compelled by stern truth to note down 
facts nearly affecting the honour and inte- 
r sts of a British regiment. It may, or 
rather 1 fear it must, inevitably happen, 
that my unreserved statements of the Ca- 
bul occurrences will prove unacceptable to 
many, whose private or public feelings are 
interested in glossing over or suppressing 
the numerous errors committed and cen- 
sures deservedly incurred. But my heart 
tells me that, no paltry motives of rivalry 
or malice influence my pen ; rather a sin- 
cere ami honest desire to benefit the public 
service, by pointing out the rocks on 
which our reputation was wreckud, the 
means by which our honour was sullied, 
aud our Indian empire endangered, as a 
warning to future actors in sirndar scenes. 
In a word, 1 believe that more good is 
likely to ensue from the publication of the 
whole unmitigated truth, than from a mere 
garbled statement of it. A kingdom has 
been lost — an army slain; — und surely, if 
I can show that, had we been but true to 
ourselves, and had vigorous measures been 
adopted, the result might have been widely 
different, I shall have writh n an instruc- 
tive lesson to rulers and subjects, to gene- 
rals and armies, and shall not have incur- 
red in vain the disapprobation of the self- 
interested or the proud.” 

The Envoy having again appealed 
to the General, again received an an- 
swer, stating the impossibility of hold- 
ing out, and recommending that the 
Envoy should lose no time in entering 
into negotiations. This letter was < 
countersigned by Brigadiers Shelton 
and Anquctil, and Colonel Chambers. 

On the lltli December, the Envoy, 
accompanied by Captains Lawrence, 
Trevor, and Mackenzie, and a few 
troopers, went out by agreement to 
meet the chiefs on the plain towards 
the Scab Sung hills. A conciliatory 
address from the Envoy was met by 
professions of personal esteem stud ap- 
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probation of the views he had laid be- on their march to Jellalabad, under 
fore them, and of gratitude for the the safe conduct o*f Akbcr Khan, 
manner in which the Ameer Dost The demands of the chiefs now rose 


Mahomed Khan had been treated. 
The Envoy then road to them a sketch 
of the proposed treaty, which was to 
the following effect : — 

“ That the British should evacuate 
A Afghanistan, including Candahur, Gliuz- 
nee, Cabul, Jeilalab.nl, and all the other 
stations absolutely within the limits of the 
country so called ; that they should be 
permitted to return not only unmolested^ 
to India, but that supplies of ovwy de- 
scription should be afforded them in their 
road thither, certain men of consequence 
accompanying them as hostages ; that the 
Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, his family, 
and every A Afghan now in exile for poli- 
tical offences, should he allowed to return 
to their country ; that Shah Shoojah and 
his family should be allowed the option 
of remaining at Cabul, or proceeding 
with the British troops to Loodiuna, 
in either case receiving from tbe Aff- 
glinn Government n pension of one lac 
of rupees per annum ; that means of trans- 
port, for the conveyance of our baggage, 
stores, &c., including that required by the 
royal family, in case of their adopting the 
latter alternative, should be furnished by 
the existing AlTghan Government : that an 
amnesty should lie granted to all those 
who had made themselves obnoxious on 
account of their attachment to Shah Shoo- 
jah and his allies, the British ; that all 
prisoners should bo released ; that no 
British .force should be ever again sent 
into Afghanistan, unless called for by the 
Affghan government, between whom and 
the British nation perpetual friendship 
should be established on I ho sure founda- 
tion of mutual good offices.” 

Affer some objections on the part 
of Mahomed Akbcr Khan, the terms 
were agreed to, and it was further ar- 
ranged that provisions should be sup- 
plied to our troops, and that thoy 
should evacuate tho cantonment in 
thr%e days. 

Preparations were immediately 
commenced for the retreat. Arms 
were ordered to be distributed from 
* the stores, now about to be abandoned, 
to some of the camp-followers, and 
such of tho soldiers as might require 
them ; and a disgraceful scene of con- 
fusion and tumult followed, which 
showed the fearful extent to which the 
army was disorganized. 

The troops in the Bala Hissar wore 
moved into cantonments, not without 
a foretaste of what they had to expect 


from day to day. They refused to 
supply provisions until wo should fur- 
ther assure them of our sincerity, by 
giving up every fort in the immediate 
vicinity of the cantonment. The troops 
were accordingly withdrawn, the forts 
were immediately occupied by the 
Atfghans, and the cantonment thus 
placed at their mercy. On the I8th, 
p£he promised cattle for carriage had 
not yet been supplied, and a heavy 
fall of snow rendered the situation of 
tho troops more desperate. On the 
19th, the Envoy wrote an order for 
the evacuation of Ghuzncc. On the 
20ch, the Envoy had another interview 
with the chief's, who now demanded 
that a portion of the guns and ammu- 
nition should be given lip. This also 
was agreed to. At this stage of the 
proceedings. Lieutenant Sturt of the 
engineers proposed to tho General to 
break off the treaty, and march forth- 
with to Jellalahad ; but the proposal 
was not approved. The arrangements 
for giving effect to the treaty were 
still carried on ; and the Envoy again 
met Akber Khan and Osman Khan 
on the plain, when Captains Conolly 
and Airey were given up as hostages, 
and the Envoy sent his carriage and 
horses, and a pair of pistols, as presents 
to Akber Khan, who further demand- 
ed an Arab horse, the property of 
Captain Grant, assistant adjutant- 
general : — 

gt Late in the evening of the 22J De- 
cember/’ (says Capt. Mackenzie, in a letter 
to Lieut. Eyre,) <( Capt. Janies Skinner, 
who, after having been concealed in Cabul 
during the greater part of the siege, had 
latterly been the guest of Mahomed Akber, 
arrived in cantonments, accompanied by 
Mahomed Sudeeq Khan, a first cousin of 
Mahomed Akber, and by Sirwar Khan* 
the Arhanee merchant, who, in the begin- 
ning of the campaign, had furnished tho 
army with camels, and who had been much 
in the confidence of Sir A. Burnes, being, 
in fact, one of our stanchest friends. 
The two latter remained in a different 
apartment, while Skinner dined with the 
Envoy. During dinner, Skinner jestingly 
remarked that he felt as if laden with 
combustibles, being charged with a mu* 
sage from Mahomed Akber to the Envoy 
of a most portentous nature. 

“ Even then I remarked that the En- 
voy’s eye glanced eagerly towards Skinner 
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with an expression of hope. In fact, he communicated to none of those who, on 
was like a drowning man catching at straws. all former occasions, were fully in liia con- 
Skinner, however, referred him to his AfT- Science, viz, Trevor, Law « cnee, and my- 
ghan companions, and after dinner the four self. It seemed ns if lie feared that we 
retired into a room by themselves. My might insist on the impracticability of the 
knowledge of what there took place is plan, which he must have studiously con- 
gained from poor Skinner *s own relation, cealcd from hims**If. All the following 
as given during my subsequent captivity morning his manner was distracted and 
with him in Akber’s house. Mahomed hurried, in a way that none of us had ever 
Sudceq disclosed Mahomed Akber’s pro- before witnessed, 
position to the Envoy, which was, that the ****** 

following day Sir William should meet,^^ After breakfast, Trevor, Lawrence, 


him (Mahomed Akber) and a few of his' 
immediate friends, viz. the chiefs of the 
Eastern Giljyos, outside the cantonments, 
when a final agreement should hr* made, 
so as to be fully understood by both par- 
ties ; that Sir William should have a con- 
siderable body of troops in readiness, 
which, on a given signal, were to join with 
those of Mahomed Akber and the Giljyos, 
assault and take Mjhmood Khan’s fort, 
und secure the person of Amecnoolah. 
At this stage of the proposition Mahomed 
Sudecq signified that, for accitain sum of 
money, the head of Ameenoolah should be 
presented to ihe Envoy ; but from this Sir 
William shrunk with abhorrence, declar- 
ing that it was neither his. custom nor 
that of his country to give a priee for 
blood. Mahomed Sudecq then went on 
to say, that, after having subdued the rest 
of the khans, the English should he per- 
mitted to remain in tin* country eight 
months longer, so as to save their purdit/t, 
(veil, or credit,) blit that they were then 
to evaeuaio Afiglianistan, as if of their 
own accord ; that Shah Shoojah was to 
continue king of the country, and that 
Mahomed Akber was to be his wiizcnr. 
As a further reward for his (Mahomed 
Ahber's) assist) rice, the Jiritisli Govern- 
ment were to pay him thirty lacs of ru- 
pees, and four lacs of rupees per annum 
during his life ! To this extraordinary 
and wdd proposal. Sir William gave ear 
with an eagerness which nothing can ac- 
count for but the supposition, confirmed 
by many other circumstances, that his 
strong mind had been harassed until it 
had in some degree lost its equi poise ; 
and he not only assented fully to these 
terms, but actually gave a Persian paper 
to that effect, written in his own hand, 
declaring as his motives that it was not 
only an excellent opportunity to carry into 
effect the <reul wishes of Government — 
which were to evacuate the country with 
as much credit to ourselves as possible — 
but that it would give England time to 
enter into a treaty with Russia, defining 
the bounds beyond which neither were to 
piiBS in Central Asia. So ended this fatal 
conference, the nature and result of which, 
contrary to his usual custom, Sir William 


Kid myself were summoned to utteud the 
Envoy during his conference with Mahomed 
Akber Khan. I found him alone, when, 
for the first time, he disclosed to me tho 
m iurc of the transaction ho was engaged 
in 1 immediately warned him that it wsb 
a p’ot against him. He replied hastily, 

1 A plot ! let mu alone for that — trust mo 
for that I’ and 1 consequently offered no 
further roinonstrance. Sir William then 
arranged with General Elphnutono that 
the 54ili regiment, under Major Ewart, 
should he held in readiness for immediate 
service. The Shah's (>th, and two guns, 
were also warned.” 

Sir W. Macnngliten, halting- tho 
troopers of the escort, advanced about 
500 or 000 yards from the eastern 
rampart of the e.intoiimeiit, and there 
awaited Akber Khan and his party:— 

“ Clos-o by worn some hillocks, on th 
further side of which from the cantonment 
a carpet was spread where the snow lay 
least thick, ami there tin: khans and Sir 
William sat down to hold their eonfer- 
cnce. Men talk of presentiment ; T sup- 
pose it was something of the kind which 
came over me, for 1 could scarce ly prevail 
upon myself to quit my linr.se. 1 did so, 
however, and was invited to sit down 
among the Sir bus. After the usual stilu- 
tations, Mahomed Akhci commenced busi- 
ness by asking tile Envoy if he was per- 
fectly ready to carry into 1 fleet the pro- 
position of the pri ceding night ? Tho 
Envoy replied, ( Why not?’ My attention 
was then called off by an old Aflghan 
acquaintance of mine, formetly chief of the 
Cabul police, by name Gholnm Moyun- 
ood-deea. 1 rose horn my recumbent 
posture, and stood npnrt with him con- 
versing. I afterwards remembered that 
my friend betrayed much anxiety as to 
where my pistols wore, and wiiy I did 'not 
carry them on my person. I answered, 
that although I wore my sword for foTm, 
it was not necessary to be armed cap-ti-pie. 
Ilis discourse wjih also full of extravagant 
compliments, I suppose for the purpose 
of lulling me to sleep. At length my 
attention was called off froA what he 
was saying, by observing that a numbev 
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of men, armed to the teeth, had gra- Mahomed Khan’s fort. How I reached 
dually approached to the scene of con- the spot where Mahomed Akber was re- 
ference, and were drawing round in a ceiving the gratulations of the multitude I 
sort of circle. This Lawrence and myself know not, but 1 remember a fanatic rush- 
pointed out to some of the chief men, who ing on me, and twisting his hand in my 
affected at first to drive them off with collar until 1 became exhausted from suf- 
whips ; but Mahomed Akber observed, focation. I must do Mahomed Akber the 
tliut it was of no consequence, as they justice to say, that, finding the Ghazees 
were in the secret. I again resumed my bent on my slaughter, even after I had 
conversation with Gliolam Mnyun-ood- reached his stirrup, he drew his sword 
deen, when suddenly 1 heard Mahomed and laid about him right manfully, for my 
Akber call out, * Begeer, begeer,’ (seize l^^conductor and Meersa Daoodeen Khan 
seize 1) and, turning round, 1 saw hin^Bwere obliged to press me up against the 


grasp the Envoy’s left bund, with an ex- 
pression in his face of the most diabolical 
ferocity. 1 thifilc it was Sultan Jan who 
laid hold of the Envoy’s right hand. They 
dragged him in a stooping posture down 
the hillock ; the only words 1 heard poor 
Sir VVillium utter being, * Az hsrae Khoo- 
da’ (for God’s sake!) 1 saw his face, 
however, and it was full of horror and 
astonishment. 1 did not see what became 
of Tievor, licit Lawrence was dragged past 
me by several A tightens, whom 1 saw wrest 
his weapons from him. Tip to this moment 
I was so engrossed in observing what was 
taking place, that I actually was not aware 
that my own right arin was mastered, that 
my urbane frh?nd held a pistol to my 
temple, and thut I was surrounded by a 
circle of Ghazees, with drawn swords and 
cocked juzails. Resistance waa in vain, 
so, listening to the exhortations of Gholum 
Moyun-ood-deen, which were enforced by 
the whistling of divers bullets over my 
head, 1 hurried through the snow with 
him to the place where his horse was 
standing, being despoiled en route of my 
satire, anil narrowly escaping divers at- 
tempts made on my life. As I mounted 
behind my captor, now my energetic defend- 
er, the crowd increased around us, the 
cries of 4 Kill the Kafir ’ became more 
vehement, and, although we hurried on 
at a fast canter, it was with the utmost 
difficulty Gliolam Moyun-ood-deen, al- 
though assisted by one or two friends or 
followers, could ward off and avoid the 
afcord-cuts aimed at me, the rascals being 
afraid to fire lest they should kill my con- 
ductor. Indeed he was obliged to wheel 
his horse round once, and taking off his 
turban, (the last appeal a Mussulman can 
make,) to implore them for God’s sake to 
respect the life of his friend. At last, 
ascending a slippery bank, the horse fell. 
My cap had been snatched off, and I now 
received a heavy blow on the head from a 
bludgeon, which fortunately did not quite 
deprive me of my senses. I had sufficient 
sense left to shoot a-head of the fallen 
horse, whsret thy protector with another 
man joined me,, and clasping me in their 
arms, hurried me towards the wall of 


wall, covering me with their own bodies, 
and protesting that no blow should reach 
roe but through their persona. 

" Pride, however, overcame Mahomed 
Akber’s sense of courtesy, when he thought 
1 was Bafe, for ho then turned round to 
mo, and repeatedly said, in a tone of tri- 
umphant derision, 4 Shuma moolk-i-ma mo 
georod 1’ ( You'll seize my country, will 
you !) — he then rude off, and 1 was hurried 
towards the gate of the fort. Here new 
dangers awaited me, for Moolah Momln, 
fresh from the slaughter of poor Trevor, 
who was killed riding close behind me — 
Sultan Jan having the credit of having 
given him the first sabre-cut — stood here 
with kis followers, whom he exhorted to 
slay me, setting them the example by cut- 
ting fiercely at me himself. Fortunately a 
gun stood between us, but still ho would 
have effected his purpose, had not Ma- 
homed Shah Khan at that instant, with 
some followers, come to my assistance. 
These drew their swords in my defence, 
the chief himself throwing his arm round 
my neck, and receiving on his shoulder a 
cut aimed by Moollah Momin at my head. 
During the bustle I pushed forward into 
the fort, and was immediately taken to a 
sort of dungeon, where I found Lawrence 
safe, but somewhat exhausted by his 
hideous ride and the violence he had sus- 
tained, although unwounded. Here the 
Giljye chiefs, Mahomed Shah Khan, and 
his brother Dost Mahomed Khan, pre- 
sently joined ns, and endeavoured to 
cheer up our flagging spirits, assuring us 
that the Envoy and Trevor were not dead, 
but on the contrary quite well. They 
stayed with us during the afternoon, their 
presence being absolutely necessary for our 
protection. Many attempts were made 
by the fanatics to force the door to accom- 
plish our destruction. Others repit at us 
and abused us through a small window, 
through which one fellow levelled a blun- 
derbuss at us, which was struck up by 
our keepers and himself thrust back. At 
last Ameenoollah made his appearance, 
and threatened us with instant death. 
Some of his people most officiously ad- 
vanced to make good his word, until push- 
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ed back by the Giljye chief*, who remon- up in the public bazar, or chouk ; and that 
■trated with this iniquitous old monster, it was with the greatest difficulty that the 
their master, whom they persuaded to re- old hurwah, Zuinan Khan, had saved him 
lieve us from his hateful presence. During and Airey from being murdered by a body 
the afternoon, a human hand was held up of fanatics, who had attempted to rush into 

in mockery to us at the window. We said the room where they were. Also, that pre- 

that it had belonged to an European, but vious to the arrival of Lawrence, Skinner, 

were not aware at the time that it was ac- and myself, Mahomed Akber had been rc- 

tually the hand of the poor Envoy. Of all lating the events of the preceding day to 
the Mahomedans assembled in the room the Jeerga or council, and that he had un- 
discussing the events of the day, one only, guardedly avowed having, while endeavour- 
an old moollah, openly and fearlessly con- ing to force the Envoy either to mount on 


demned the acts of his brethren, declaring 1 
that the treachery was ubominable, and a 
disgrace to Islam. At night they brought 
us food, anti gave us each a postheen to 
sleep on. At midnight we were awakened 
td’go to the house of Mahomed Akber in 
the city. Mahomed Shah Khan then, with 
the meanness common to nil Aflghans of 
rank, robbed Lawrence of his watch, while 
his brother did me a similar favour. I had 
been plundered of my rings and every thing 
else previously, by the understrappers. 

“ Reaching Mahomed Akber’s abode, wo 
were shown into the room where he lay in 
bed. He received us with great outward 
show of courtesy, assuring us of the wel- 
fare of the Envoy anti Trevor, but there 
was a constraint in his manner for which I 
could not account. We were shortly taken 
to another apartment, where we found 
Skinner, who had returned, being on pa- 
role, early in the morning. DoubL and 
gloom murked our meeting, and the latter 
was fearfully deepened by the intelligence 
which we now received from our fellow- 
captive of the base murder of Sir William 
and Trevor. lie informed us that the head 
of the former had been carried about the 
city in triumph. We of course spent a 
miserable night. The next day we wero 
taken under a strong guard to the house 
of Zuman Khan, where a council of the 
Khans were being held. Here we found 
Captains Conolly and Airey, who had some 
days previously been Bent to the hurwah's 
house as hostage for the performance of 
certain parts of the treaty which was to 
have been entered into. A violent discus- 
sion took place, in which Mahomed Akber 
bore the most prominent part. We were 
vehemently accused of treachery, and every 
thing that was bad, and told that the whole 
of the transactions of the night previous 
had been a trick of Mahomed Akber, and 
Ameenoollah, to ascertain the Envoy’s sin- 
cerity. They declared that they would now 
grant us no terms, save on the surrender 
of the whole of the married families as 
hostages, all the guns, ammunition, and 
treasure. At this time Conolly told me 
that on the preceding day the Envoy’s head 
had been paraded about in the court-yard ; 
that his and Trevor’s bodieB had been hung 


^horseback or to move more quickly, struck 
him; and that, seeing Conolly’seyes fastened 
upon him with an expression of intense 
indignation, he had altered the phrase and 
r aid, ‘ 1 mean I jmshed him.* After an 
imtricnse deal of gabble, a proposal for a 
renewal of the treaty, not, ho wever, demand- 
ing all the guns, was determined to be sent 
to the cantonments, and Skinner, Law- 
rence, and myBelf were marched back to 
Akber’s house, enduring en route all 
manner of threats and insults. Here wo 
were closely confined in an inner apart- 
ment, which was indeed necessary for 
our safety. That evening wc received 
a visit from Mahomed Akber, Sultan 
Jan, and several other Affghans. Ma- 
homed Akber exhibited his double-bar- 
relled pistols to us, which he had worn the 
previous day, requesting us to put their 
locks to rights, something being amiss. 
Two of the barrels had been recently dis- 
charged, which he endeavoured in a most 
confused way to account for by saying, that 
he had been charged by u liavildar of the 
escort, and had fired both barrels at him. 
Now all the escort had run away without 
even attempting to charge, the only man 
who advanced to the rescue having been 
a Hindoo Jemadar of Chuprassies, who 
was instantly cut to pieces by the assem- 
bled Ghazecs. This defence he made 
without any accusation on our part, be- 
traying the anxiety of a liar to be believed. 
On the 26th, Captain Lawrence was taken 
to the house of Ameenoollah, whence he 
did not return to us. Captain Skinner 
and myself remained in Akber’s house un- 
til the 30th. During this time we were 
civilly treated, and conversed with numbers 
of Affghan gentlemen who came to visit 
us. Some of them asserted that the Envoy 
had been murdered by the unruly soldiery. 
Others could not deny that Akber himself 
was tbe assassin. For two or three' days 
we had a fellow-prisoner in poor Sirwar 
Khan, who had been deceived throughout 
the whole matter, and out of whom they 
were then endeavouring to screw money. 
He, of course, was aware fromhifl country- 
men, that not only had Akper committed 
the murder, but that he pretested to the 
GhazoeB that he gloried in the deed. On 
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one occasion a moonshee of "Major Pottin- 
ger, who had escaped from Charekhar, 
named Mohua Beer, came direct from the 
presence of Mahomed Akber to visit us. 
lie told us that Mahomed Akber had be- 
gun to see the impolicy of having murder- 
ed the Envoy, which fact he had just avow- 
ed to him, shedding many tears, either of 
pretended remorse or of real vexation 
at having committed himself. On several 
occasions Mahomed Akber personally, and 
hy deputy, besought Skinner and myself to 
give him advice as to how he was to ex- 
tricate himself from the dilemma in which 
ho was placed, more than once endeavour- 
ing to excuse himself for not having effec- 
tually protected the Envoy, by saying that 
Sir William had drawn a sword-ktick upon 
him. It seems that meanwhile the renewed 
negotiations with Major Pottinger, who had 
assumed the Envoy's place in cantonments, 
had been brought to a head ; for on the 
night of the 30th, Akber furnished me 
■with an Affghan dress, ( Skinner already 
wore one,) and sent us both hack to can- 
tonments. Several A Afghans, with whom 
I foil in afterwards, protested to me that 
they had seen Mahomed Akber shout the 
Envoy with his own hand j amongst them 
Meerza Biioodeen Khan, who, being an 
old acquaintance, always retained a sneak- 
ing kindness for the English. 

1 am, my dear Eyre, yours very truly, 

“ C. MACkXSZIl. 

“ Cohul, 29tli July, 1 H12.” 

The negotiations were now renew- 
ed by Mtyor Pottinger, who had been 
requested by General Elphinstone to 
assume the unenviable office of politi- 
cal agent and adviser. 

u The additional clauses in the treaty 
now proposed for our renewed acceptance 
were — 1st. That wc should leave behind 
our guns, excepting six. 2nd. That we 
should immediately give up all our trea- 
sures. 3d. That the hostages should be 
all exchanged for married men, with their 
wives and families. The difficulties of 
Minor Pottinger’s position will be readily 
perceived, when it is borne in mind that 
he had before him the most conclusive 
evidence of the late Envoy's ill-advised 
intrigue with Mahomed Akber Khan, in 
direct violation of that very treaty which 
was now once more tendered for consider- 
ation.” 

A sum of fourteen lacs of rupees, 
about L. 140,000, was also demanded, 
which was said to be payable to the 
several chiefs on the promise of the 
late Envoy. 

Major Ppttinger, at a council of 
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war convened by the General, "de- 
clared his conviction that no confi- 
dence could be placed in any treaty 
formed with tho A fig h an chiefs ; that, 
under such circumstances, to bind the 
hands of the Government by promis- 
ing to evacuate the country, and to re- 
store the deposed Ameer, and to 
waste, moreover, so much public 
money merely to savo our own lives 
and property, would be inconsistent 
with the duty we owed to our coun- 
try and the Government we served : 
w and that tho only honourable course 
would be, either to hold out at Cabal, 
or to force our immediate retreat to 
Jellalabad.” 

" This however, tho officers com- 
posing the council, one and all declar- 
ed to be impracticable, owing to toe 
want of provisions, the surrender o/ 
the surrounding forts, and the insu- 
perable difficulties of the road at the 
present season.” The nt w treaty was. 
therefore, forthwith accepted. The 
demand of the chiefs, that married 
officers with their families should he 
left as hostages, was successfully re- 
sisted. Captains Drummond, Walsh, 
Warburton, and Webb, were accepted 
in their place, and on the 29th went 
to join Captains Conolly and Aircy <u 
the house of Nuwab Zuman Khan. 
Lieutenant Haughton and a portion (T 
the sick^and wounded, were sent in'o 
the city, and placed under the protec 
of the chiefs. * l Three of the Shah's 
guns, with the greater portion of ov 
treasure, were made over during the 
day, much fo the evident disgust of 
the soldiery.” On the following day , 
" the remainder of the sick went into 
the city. Lieutenant Evans, H. M. 
44th foot, being placed in command, 
and Dr Campbell, 54th native infant- 
ry, with Dr Berwick of tho mission, i.i 
medical charge of the whole. Two 
more of the Shah’s guns were given 
up. It snowed hard the whole day.” 
“ January 5 .— Affairs continued in 
the same unsettled state to this date. 
The chiefs postponed our departure 
from day to day on various pretexts. 
.... Numerous cautions were re- 
ceived from various well-wishers, to 
place no confidence in the professions 
of the chiefs, who had sworn together 
to accomplish our entire destruction.” 

It is not our intention to offer any 
lengthened comments on these de- 
tails. They require none. The facts, 
f they be correctly stated, speak for 
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themselves ; and, for reasons already 
referred to, we are unwilling to anti- 
cipate the result of the judicial inves- 
tigation now understood to be in pro- 
gress. This much, however, we may 
be permitted to say, that the traces of 
fatal disunion amongst ourselves will, 
we fear, be made every where appa- 
rent. It is notorious that Sir William 
Mucnaghtcnand Sir Alexander Burnes 
were on terms the reverse of cordial. 
The Envoy had no confidence in the 
General. The General was disgusted 
with the authority the Envoy had as- 
sumed, even in matters exclusively 
military — and-, debilitated by disease, 
was unable always to assert his autho- 
rity even in his own family. The ar- 
rival of General Shelton in the can- 
tonments does not appear to have 
tended to restore harmony, cordiality, 
or confidence, or even to have revived 
the drooping courage of the troops, or to 
have renovated the feelings of obe- 
dience, and given effect to the bonds of 
discipline, which had been too much re- 
laxed. But, even after admitting all 
these things, much morestill remains to 
be explained before we can account for 
all that has happened — before we cau 
understand bow the political authori- 
ties came to reject every evidence of ap- 
proaching danger, and therefore to be 
qii»to unprepared for it when it came. 
Why no effort was made u£ the first 
day to put down the insurrection : Why, 
in the arrangements for the defence 
of the cantonments, the commissariat 
fort was neglected, and the other forts 
neither occupied nor destroyed : Why 
almost every detachment that was scut 
out was too small to effect its object: 
Why, with a force of nearly six thou- 
sand men, we should never on any 
one occasion have had two thousand 
in the held, and, as in the action at 
Beymaroo, only one gun: Why so 
many orders appear to have been dis- 
regarded ; why so few were punc- 
tually obeyed. 

“ At last the fatal norning dawned 
(the (3th January) which wus to witness 
the departure of the Cal ml force from the 
cantonments in which it had endured a 
two months’ siege. 

***** 

“ Dreary indeed was the scene over 
which, with drooping spirits and dismal 
forebodings, we had to bend our unwilling 
steps. Deep snow covered every inch of 
mountain and plain with one unspotted 
sheet of dazzling whiteness; and so in- 
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tensely hitter was the cold, as to penetrate 
and dely the dofences of the warmest 
clothing.” 

Encumbered with baggage, crowd- 
ed with 12,000 camp-followers, and 
accompanied by many helpless women 
and children, of all ranks and of all 
ages — with misery before, and death 
behind, and treachery all around 
them — with little hope of successful 
resistance if attacked, without tents 
enough to cover them, and without food 
or fuel for the match, 4600 lighting 
men, with nine guns, set out on this 
march of death. 

At 9 a.m. the advance moved out, 
but was delayed for upwards of an 
hour at the river, having found the 
♦emporary bridge incomplete ; and it 
was noon ere the road was clear for 
the main column, which, with its long 
train of loaded cann Is, continued to 
pour out of the gate until the evening, 
by which time thousands of Affghaus 
throne ed the area of the cantonment, 
rending the air with exulting crie*, 
and committing every kind of atro- 
city. Before the rearguard com- 
menced its march it was night ; but by 
the light of the burning buildings tl o 
Aftghan marksmen laid Lieut. ll,nd\ ■ 
man, and fifty rank and file, Jifehis 
on the snow. The order of march 
was soon lost ; scorrs of sepoys ai d 
cam;)- followers sat down in despair lo 
perish, and it was 2 a.m. before tl-o 
rearguard reached the camp at B\ - 
gram, a distance of five miles. Here 
all was confusion; different regimeufs, 
with b iggage, earn]*- followers, camel.-, 
and horses, mixed up together. The 
cold towards morning became more 
intense, and thousands were lying on 
the bare snow, without shelter, fire , 
or food. Several died during the 
night, amongst whom was an Euro- 
pean conductor; and the proportion 
of those who escaped without frost- 
bites was small. Yet this was hut the 
beginning of sorrows. 

January 7th. — At 8 a.m. the force 
moved on in the same inextricable 
confusion. Already nearly half the 
sepoys, from sheer inability to keep 
their ranks, had joined the crowd of 
non-combatants. The rearguard was 
attacked, and much baggage lost, and 
one of the guns having been over- 
turned, was taken by the Affghans, 
whose cavalry charged into the very 
heart of the column. 

Akber Khan said, that the force 
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had been attacked because it had 
marched contrary to the wish of the 
chiefs. He insisted that it should 
halt, and promised to supply^ food, 
forage, and fuel for the troops, but 
demanded sis more hostages, which 
were given. These terms having 
been agreed to, the firing ceased for 
the present, and the army encamped 
at Bootkhak, where the confusion was 
indescribable. t( Night again,” says 
Lieutenant Eyre, €t closed over us, 
with its attendant horrors— starvation, 
cold, exhaustion, death.” 

At an early hour on the 8th the 
Affghans commenced firing into the 
camp ; and as they collected in con- 
siderable numbers. Major Thain led 
tho 44th to attack them. In this 
business the regiment behaved with a 
resolution and gallantry worthy of 
British soldiers. Again Akber Khan 
demanded hostages. Again they were 
given, and again the tiring ceased. 
This seems to prove that Akber Khan 
had the power, if he had chosen to 
exert it, to restrain those tribes. Once 
more the living mass of men and ani- 
mals was put ill motion. The frost 
had so crippled the hands and feet of 
the strongest men, as to prostrate 
their powers and to incapacitate them 
for service. 

The Khoord-Cabul pass, which 
they were about to enter, is about five 
miles long, shut in by lofty hills, and 
by precipices of 500 or 600 feet in 
height, whose summits approach one 
another in some parts to within about 
fifty or sixty yards. Down the centre 
dashed a torrent, bordered with ice, 
which was crossed about cight-and- 
twenty times. 

While in this dark and narrow 
gorge, a hot fire was opened upon 
the advance, with whom were several 
ladies, who, seeing no other chance of 
safety galloped forwards, “ running 
the gauntlet of the enemy's bullets, 
which whizzed in hundreds about their 
oars, until they were fairly out of 
the pass. Providentially the whole 
escaped, except Lady Sale, who was 
slightly wounded in the arm.” Seve- 
ral of Akber Khan's chief adherents 
exerted themselves in vain to restrain 
the Giljyes ; and as the crowd moved 
onward into the thickest of tho fire, 
the slaughter was fearful. Another 
liorse-artillery gun was abandoned, 
and the whole of its artillerymen 
slain, and som& of the children of the 


officers became prisoners. It is sup- 
posed that 3000 souls perished in the 
pass, amongst whom were many 
officers. 

“ On the force reaching Khoord- Cabul, 
snow began to fall, and continued till 
morning. Only four small tents were sa- 
ved, of which one belonged to the Gene- 
ral : two were devoted to the ladies and 
children, and one was given up to the 
sick; but an immense number of poor 
wounded wretches wandered about the 
camp destitute of shelter, and perished 
during the night. Groans of misery and 
distress assailed the ear from all quarters. 
Wc had ascended to a still colder climate 
than we had left behind, and were with- 
out tents, fuel, or food : the snow was the 
only bed for all, and of many, ere morn- 
ing, it proved the winding shneU It is 
only marvellous that any should have sur- 
vived that fearful night ! 

“ January i)th. — Another morning 
dawned, awakening thousands to increased 
misery ; and many a wretched survivor 
cast looks of envy at his comrades, who 
lay stretched beside him in the quiet sleep 
of death. Daylight was the signal for a 
renewal of that confusion which attended 
every movement of the fcrce.” 

Many of the troops and followers 
moved without orders at 8 a.m., but 
were recalled by the General, in con- 
sequence of an arrangement with Ak- 
ber Khan. “ This delay, and pro- 
longation of their sufferings in the 
snow, of which one more march would 
have carried them clear, made a very 
unfavourable impression on the minds 
of the native soldiery, who now, for 
the first time, began very generally 
to entertain the idea of deserting.” 
And it is not to be wondered at, that 
the instinct of self-preservation should 
have led them to falter in their fealty 
when the condition of the whole army 
had become utterly hopeless. 

Akber Khan now proposed that the 
ladies and children should be made 
over to his care ; and, anxious to save 
them further suffering, the General 
gave his consent to the arrangement, 
permitting their husbands and the 
wounded officers to accompany them. 

“ Up to this time scarcely one of the 
ladies had tasted a meal since leaving Ca- 
bul. Some had infants a few days old at 
the breast, and were unable to stand with- 
out assistance. Others were so far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, that, under ordinary 
circumstances, a walk across a drawing- 
room would have been ail exertion ; yet 
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these helpless women, with their young fa- 
milies, had already been obliged to rough it 
on the backs of cnmels,andon the tops of the 
baggage yaboos : those who had a horse 
to ride, or were capable of sitting on one, 
were considered fortunate indeed. Most 
had been without shelter since quitting the 
cantonment — their servants had nearly all 
deserted or been killed — and, with the 
exception of Lady Macnaghten and Mrs 
Trevor, they had lost all their baggage, 
having nothing in the world left but the 
clothes on their backs ; those , in the case 
of some of the invalids, consisted of night 
dresses in which they had started from 
Cahul in their litters. Under such circum- 
stances, a few more hours would probably 
have scon some of them stiffening corpses. 
The offer of Mahomed Akber waB consc 
quently their only chance of preservation. 
The husbands, better clothod and hardy, 
would have infinitely preferred taking their 
chance with the troops ; but. whore is the 
man who would prefer his own safety, when 
ho thought he could by his presence assist 
and console those near and dear to him ? 

“ It is not, therefore, wonderful, that 
from persons so circumstanced the Gene- 
ral’s proposal should have met with little 
opposition, although it was a matter of 
serious doubt whether the whole were 
not rushing into the very jaws of death, 
by placing themselves at the mercy of a 
man who had so lately imbrued his bunds 
in the blood of 'a British envoy, whom he 
had lured to destruction by similar profes- 
sions of peace and good-will. ” 

Anticipating an attack, the troops 
paraded to repel it, and it was now 
found that the 44th mustered only 
100 files, and the native infantry regi- 
ments about sixty each. “ The pro- 
mises of Mahomed Akber to provide 
food and fuel were unfulfilled, and 
another night of starvation and cold 
consigned more victims to a miserable 
death.” 

January 10. — At break of day all 
was again confusion, every one hurry- 
ing to the front, and dreading above 
all things to be left in the rear. The 
Europeans were the only efficient men 
left, the Hindostanecs having suffered 
so severely from the frost in their 
hands and feet, that few could hold a 
musket, much less pull a trigger. 
The enemy had occupied the rocks 
above the gorge, and thence poured a 
destructive fire upon the column as it 
slowly advanced. Fresh numbers fell 
at every volley. The sepoys, unable to 
use their arms* cast them away, and, 
with the followers, fled for their lives. 

“ The Affghans now rushed down upon 
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their helpless and unresisting victims 
sword in hand, and a general massacre 
took place. The last small remnant of 
the native infantry regiments were hero 
scattered and destroyed ; and the public 
treasure, with all the remaining baggage, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Mean- 
while, the advance, after pushing through 
the Tungce with great loss, had reached 
Kubhur-i-Juhbar, about five miles a-liead, 
without more opposition. Here they 
halted to enablo the rear to join, but, from 
the few stragglers who from time to time 
came up, the astounding truth was brought 
to light, that of all who hud that morn- 
ing marched from Khoord-Cabul they 
were almost the sole survivors, nearly tlio 
whole of the main and rear columns hav- 
ing been cut off and destroyed. About 
oO horse- artillerymen, with one twelve- 
pounder howitzer, 70 files H.M.’s 44th, 
and 150 cavalry troopers, now composed 
the whole Cabul force ; but, notwithstand- 
ing the slaughter and dispersion that had 
taken place, the camp-followers still form- 
ed a considerable body.’* 

Another remonstrance was now ad- 
dressed to Akber Khan. He declar- 
ed, in reply, his inability to restrain 
the Giljycs. As the troops entered a 
narrow defile at the foot of the Huft 
Kotul, they found it strewn with the 
dead bodies of their companions. A 
destructive fire was maintained on the 
troops from the heights on either side, 
and fresh numbers of dead and wound- 
ed lined the course of the stream. 
“ Brigadier Shelton commanded the 
rear with a few Europeans, and but 
for his persevering energy and un- 
flinching fortitude in repelling the 
assailants, it is probable the whole 
would have been there sacrificed.” 
They encamped in the Tezeen valley, 
having lost 12,000 men since leaving 
Cabul ; fifteen officers hAd been kill- 
ed and wounded in this day’s march. 

After resting three hours, they 
marched, under cover of the dark- 
ness, at seven r.M. Here the last 
gun was abandoned, and with it Dr 
Cardew, whose zeal and gallantry had 
endeared him to the soldiers; and a 
little further on Dr Duff was left on 
the road in a state of utter exhaustion. 

“ Bodies of the neighbouring tribes 
were by this time on the alert, and fired 
at random from the heights, it being for- 
tunately too dark for them to aim with 
precision ; but tho panic-stricken camp-fol- 
lowers now resembled a herd of startled 
deer, and fluctuated backwards and for- 
wards, en masse, at every shot, blocking 
up the entire road, and fatally retarding 
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the progress of the little body of soldiers 
who, under Brigadier Shelton, brought up 
the rear. 

* c At Burik-ab a heavy fire was encoun- 
tered by the hindmost from some caves 
near the road-side, occasioning fresh dis- 
order, which continued all the way to Kut- 
ter-Sung, where the advance arrived at 
(lawn of day, and awaited the junction of 
the rear, which did not take place till 8 
a.m 

January 11 * * * 

“ From Kuttor-Sung to Jugdulluk it 
was one continued conflict ; Brigadier 
Shelton, with his brave little hand in the 
rear, holding overwhelming numbers in 
check, and literally performing wonders. 
Hut no efforts could avail to ward off the 
withering lire of juzails, which from all 
sides assailed the crowded column, lining 
the road with bleeding carcasses. About 
three r. m. the advance reached Jugdulluk, 
and took up its position behind some 
ruined wn'ls that crowned n height by the 
road-side. To show an imposing front, 
the officers extended themselves in line, 
and Captain Grant, -assistant adjutant- 
general, at the same moment received a 
wound in the face. From this eminence 
they cheered their comrades under Bri- 
gadier Shelton in the rear, as they still 
struggled their way gallantly along every 
foot of ground, perseveringly followed up 
by their merciless enemy, until they ar- 
rived at their ground. But oven here 
rest was denied them ; for the Affghans, 
immediately occupying two hills which 
commanded the position, kept up a fire 
from which the walls of the enclosure af- 
forded but a partial shelter. 

** The exhausted troops and followers 
now began to suffer greatly from thirst, 
which they were unable to satisfy. A 
tempting stream trickled near the foot of 
the hill, but to venture down to it was 
certain death. Some snow that covered 
the ground was eagerly devoured, hut in- 
creased, instead of alleviating, their suf- 
ferings. The raw flesh of three bullocks, 
whi<^ had fortunately been saved, was 
served out to the soldiers, and ravenously 
swallowed.” 

About half-past three Akbor Khan 
sent for Capt. Skinner, who promptly 
obeyed the call, hoping still to effect 
some arrangement for the preservation 
of those who survived. The men now 
threw themselves down, hoping for a 
brief repose, but the enemy poured 
volleys from the heights into the en- 
closures in rapid succession. Captain 
Bygrave, with about fifteen brave 
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Europeans, sallied forth, determined 
to drive the enemy from the heights 
or perish in the attempt. They suc- 
ceeded ; but the enemy, who had tied 
before them, returned and resumed 
their fatal fire. At five p.m. Captain 
Skinner returned with a message from 
Akber Khan, requesting the presence 
of the General at a conference, and de- 
manding Brigadier Shelton and Capt. 
Johnson as hostages for the surrender 
of Jellalabad. The troops saw the de- 
parture of these officers with despair, 
feeling assured that these treacherous 
negotiations “ were preparatory to 
fresh sacrifices of blood.” The Ge- 
neral and his companions were re- 
ceived with every outward token of 
kindness, and they were supplied with 
food, but they were not permitted to 
return. The Sirdar put the General 
off with promises; aud at seven r.M. 
on the l‘2th, firing being heard, it was 
ascertained that the troops, impatient 
of further delay, had actually moved 
off. Before their departure Captain 
Skinner had been treacherously shot. 
They had been exposed during the 
whole day to the tire of the enemy — 
u sally after sally had been made by 
the Europeans, bravely led by Major 
Tliain, Captain Bygrave, and Lieu- 
tenants Wade and Macartney, but 
again and again the enemy returned 
to worry ami destroy. Night came, 
and all further delay in such a place 
being useless, the whole sallied forth, 
determined to pursue the route to Jel- 
lalabad at all risks.” 

The sick and the wounded wore 
necessarily abandoned to their fate. 
For some time the Giljyes seemed not 
to be on the alert ; but in the detile, at 
the top of the rise, further progress 
was obstructed by barriers formed 
of prickly trees. This caused great de- 
lay, and “ a terrible fire w as poured 
in from all quarters — a massacre even 
worse than that of the Tunga Tarikce* 
commenced, the Affghans rushing in 
furiously upon the pent-up crowd of 
troops and followers, and committing 
wholesale slaughter. A miserable 
remnant managed to clear the bar- 
riers. Twelve officers, amongst whom 
was Brigadier Auquctil, were killed. 
Upwards of forty others succeeded in 
pushing through, about twelve of 
whom, being pretty well mounted, 
rode on a- head of the reBt with the 
few remaining cavalry, intending to 
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make the beBt of their way to JellaJa- 
bad.” 

The country now became moro 
open — the Europeans dispersed in 
small parties under different officers. 
The GiJjyes were too much occupied 
in plundering the dead to pursue 
them, but they were much delayed by 
the amiable anxiety of the men to 
carry on their wounded comrades. 
The morning of the 13th dawned as 
they approached Gundamuk, reveal- 
ing to the enemy the insignificance of 
their numerical strength ; and they 
were compelled, by the vigorous as- 
saults of the«Giljyes, to take up a 
defensive position on a height to the 
left of the road, “ where they made a 
resolute stand, determined to sell 
their lives at the dearest possible price. 
At this time they could only muster 
about twenty muskets.” An attempt 
to effect an amicable arrangement 
terminated in a renewal of hostilities, 
and “the enemy marked oil* man after 
man, and officer after officer, with un- 
erring aim. Parties of Affghans 
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rushed up at intervals to complete the 
work of extermination, but were as 
often driven back by the still daunt- 
less handful of invincioles. At length, 
all being wounded more or less, a final 
onset of the enemy, sword in hand, 
terminated the unequal struggle and 
completed the dismal tragedy.” Cap- 
tain Souter, who was wounded, and 
three or four privates, were spared and 
led away captive. Major Griffiths 
and Captain Blewitt, having de- 
scended to confer with the enemy, 
had been previously led off. Of the 
twelve officers who had gone on in ad- 
vance eleven were destroyed, and Dr 
Brydon alone of the whole Cabul 
force reached Jellalabad. 

“ Such was tlie memorable retreat 
of the British army from Cabul, which, 
viewed in all its circumstances — in 
the military conduct which preceded 
and brought about such a consum- 
mation, the treachery, disaster, and 
suffering which accompanied it — is, 
perhaps, without a parallel in his- 
tory.” 
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The Evacuation of Afghanistan , 
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THE EVACUATION OF AFFGHANISTAN. 


Since the day when Lord Auck- 
land, by his famous proclamation in 
October 1838, “ directed the assem- 
blage of a British force for service 
across the Indus,** we have never 
ceased to denounce the invasion and 
continued occupation of Afghanistan 
as equally unjust and impolitic* — un- 
just, as directed against a people 
whose conduct had afforded us no 
legitimate grounds of hostility, and 
against a ruler whose only offence 
was, that he had accepted | the proffer 
from another quarter of that support 
and alliance which we had denied to 
his earnest entreaty — and impolitic, 
as tending not only to plunge us into 
an endless succession of ruinous and 
unprofitable warfare, but to rouse 
against us an implacable spirit of en- 
mity, in a nation which had hitherto 
shown every disposition to cultivate 
amicable relations with our Anglo- 
Indian Government. In all points, 
our anticipations have been fatally 
verified. After more than two years 
consumed in unavailing efforts to 
complete the reduction of the coun- 
try, our army of occupation was at 
last overwhelmed by the universal 
and irresistible outbreak of an indig- 
nant and fanatic population ; and 
the restored monarch, Shah- Shooj all, 
(“ whoso popularity throughout Aff- 
ghanistan had been proved to the 


Governor- general by the strong and 
unanimous testimony of the best au- 
thorities") perished, as soon as he lost 
the protection of foreign bayonets, by 
the hands of his outraged country- 
men. t 

The tottering and unsubstantial 
phantom of a JJoorauni kingdom va- 
nished at once and for ever — and the 
only remaining alternative was, (as 
we stated the case in our number of 
last July,) t( either to perpetrate a 
Becond act of violence and national 
injustice, by reconquering A Afghani- 
stan for the vindication (as the phrase 
is) of our military honour , and hold- 
ing it without disguise as a province 
of our empire — or to make the best 
of a bad bargain, by contenting our- 
selves with the occupation of a few 
posts on the fronLier, and leaving the 
unhappy natives to recover, without 
foreign interference, from the dread- 
ful state of auarchy into which our 
irruption has thrown them." Fortu- 
nately for British interests in the 
East, the latter course has been 
adopted. After a succession of bril- 
liant military triumphs, which, in the 
words of Lord Ellenborough’s recent 
proclamation, “ have, in one short 
campaign, avenged our late disasters 
upon every scene of past misfortune,” 
the evacuation of the country has 
been directed — not, however, before a 


* See the articles u Persia, Afghanistan, and India,” in Jan. 1839 — “ Kliiva, 
Central Asia, and Cabul,” in April 1840 — “ Results of our Afghan Conquests,” 
in Aug. 1841 — “ Afghanistan and India,” in July 1842. 

fit, now seems even doubtful whether the famous letter of Dost Mohammed 
to the Emperor of Russia, which constituted the gravamen of the charge against 
him, was over really written, or at least with his concurrence. — Vide “ Report of 
Colonial Society on the Afghan War,” p. 3, r >. 

% The particulars of Shah-Soojah’s fate, which wore unknown when we last 
referred to the subject, have boon since ascertained. After the retreat of the 
English from Cabul, lie remained for some time secluded in the Bala-llissar, ob- 
serving great caution in his intercourse with the insurgent leaders; but ho was 
at length prevailed upon, by assurances of loyalty and fidelity, (about the middle 
of April,) to quit the fortress, in order to head an army against Jellalahad. lie 
had only proceeded, however, a short distance from the city, when his litter was 
fired upon by a party of musketeers placed in ambush by a Doorauni chief named 
Soojah-ed-Dowlah ; and the king was shot dead on tin* spot. Such was the ulti- 
mate late of a prince, the vicissitudes of whose life almost exceed the fictions of 
romance, and who possessed talents sufficient, in more tranquil times, to have 
given eclat to his reign. During his exile at Loodiana, he composed in Persian a 
curious narrative of his past adventures, a version of part of which appears in the 
30tli volume of the Asiatic Journal. 
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fdltunate chance had procured the 
liberation of all the prisoners who 
had fallen into the power of the Aff- 
ghans in January last ; and ere this 
time, we trust, not a single British 
regiment remains on the bloodstained 
soil of Afghanistan. 

The proclamation above referred 
to,* (which we have given at length 
at the conclusion of this article,) an- 
nouncing these events, and defining 
the line of policy in future to be pur- 
sued by the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment, is in all respects a remarkable 
document. As a specimen of frank- 
ness and plain speaking, it stands 
unique in the history of diplomacy : 
and, accordingly, both its matter and 
its manner have been made the sub- 
jects of unqualified censure by those 
scribes of the Opposition press who, 
“ content to dwell in forms for ever,” 
have accustomed themselves to regard 
the mystified protocols of Lord Pal- 
merston as the models of official style. 
The Morning Chronicle , with amus- 
ing ignorance of the state of the pub- 
lic mind in India, condemns the Go- 
vernor-general for allowing it to 
become known to the natives that 
the abandonment of Afghanistan was 
in consequence of a change of policy ! 
conceiving (we suppose) that our In- 
dian subjects would otherwise have 
believed the Cabul disasters to have 
formed part of the original plan of 
the war, and to have veiled some pur- 
pose of inscrutable wisdom ; while the 
Globe , (Dec. 3,) after a reluctant 
admission that “ the policy itself of 
evacuating the country may be wise," 
would fain deprive Lord Ellenborough 
of the credit of having originated this 
decisive step, by an assertion that “we 
have discovered no proof that a per- 
manent possession of the country be- 
yond the Indus was contemplated by 
his predecessor." It would certainly 
have been somewhat premature in 
Lord Auckland to have announced his 
ultimate intentions on this point while 
the country in (question was as yet but 
imperfectly subjugated, or when our 
troops were subsequently almost 
driven out of it; but the views of 
the then home Government, from 


which it is to be presumed that Lord 
Auckland received his instructions, 
were pretty clearly revealed in the 
House of Commons on the 10th of 
August last,* by one whose authority 
the Globe, at least, will scarcely dis- 
pute — by Lord Palmerston himself. 
To prevent the possibility of miscon- 
struction, we quote the words attri- 
buted to the late Foreign Secretary. 
After drawing the somewhat unwar- 
rantable inference, from Sir Robert 
Peel's statement, “ that no immediate 
withdrawal of our troops from Canda- 
liar and J ellalabad was contemplated, 1 ' 
that an order had at one time been 
given for the abandon men t of Af- 
ghanistan, he proceeds — “ I do trust 
that her Majesty’s Government will 
not carry into elfect, either immediately 
or at any future time, the arrangement 
thus contemplated. It was all very 
well when we were in power, and it 
was Buited to party purposes, to run 
down any thing we had done, and to 
represent as valueless any acquisition 
on which we may have prided our- 
selves — it was all very well to raise an 
outcry against the Afghan expedition, 
and to undervalue the great advan- 
tages which the possession of the 
country was calculated to afford us — 
but 1 trust the Government will rise 
above any consideration of that sort, 
and that they will give the matter 
their fair, dispassionate, and deliberate 
consideration. I must say, 1 never 
was more convinced of any thing in 
the whole course of my life — and 1 
may be believed when I speak my 
earnest conviction — that the most im- 
portant interests of this country, both 
commercial and political, would be 
sacrificed, if we were to sacrifice the 
military possession of the country of 
Eastern Afghanistan.” Is it in the 
power of words to convey a clearer 
admission, that the pledge embodied 
in Lord Auckland's manifesto — “to 
withdraw the British army as soon as 
the independence and integrity of Aff- 
ghanistan should be secured by tho 
establishment of the Shah 1 ’ — was in 
fact mere moonshine : and the real ob- 
ject of tho expedition was the conquest 
of a country advantageously situated 


* It is singular that this proclamation was issued on the fourth anniversary 
of Lord Auckland’s u Declaration 11 of Oct. 1, 1838; and from the same place, 
Simla. 
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far the defence of our Indian frontier of the Whig press on this procl^na- 
against (a« it now appears) an ima- tion, which may very well bo left to 
gi lary invader? Thus Napoleon, in stand on its own merits, wo now pro- 
December 1810, alleged “the neces- need to recapitulate the course of the 
sity, in consequence of the new order events which have, in a few months, so 
of things which has arisen, of new completely changed the aspect of af~ 
gui rantees for the security of my em- fairs beyond the Indus. When we 
piri ,” as a pretext for that wholesale took leave, in July last, of the subject 
measure of territorial spoliation in of the Afghan campaign, we left 
Northern Germany, which, from tho General Pollock, with the forco which 
umbrage it gave Russia, proved ulti- had made its way through the Khyber 
mately the cause of his downfall : but Pass, still stationary at Jellalabad, for 
it was reserved for us of the present want (as it was said) of camels and 
day, to hear a British minister avow other means of transport: while Ge- 
uud justify a violent and perfidious ncral Nott, at Candahar, not only held 
usurpation on the plea of political ex- his ground, but victoriously repulsed 
pcdiency. It must iudeed be admitted in tho open field the Atfghan insur- 
that, in the early stages of the war, genfs ,( as it is the fashion to call them,) 
the nttor iniquity of the measure met who were headed by the prince Seif- 
with hut faint reprobation from any dar Jung, son of Shall Shoojah ! and 
party in the state: the nation, dazzled General England, after his repulse on 
by the long-disused splendours of mi- the 28t ii of March at the Kojuck Pass, 
litary glory, was willing, without any remained motionless at (Jucttuh. The 
very close enquiry, to take upon trust latter officer (in consequence, as it 
all the assertions so confidently put is said, of peremptory orders from Go- 
forth on the popularity of Shah- Shoo- neral Nott to meet him on a given 
jah, tho hostile machinations of Dost day at the fuitlier side of the Pass) 
Mohammed, and the philanthropic and was the fir.it to resume active opera- 
disinterested wishes of the Indian Go- tions ; and on tho ‘*8th of April, the 
vernment for (to quote a notable works at Hykulzie in the Kojuck, 
phrase to which we have more than which had been unaccountably repre- 
once previously referred) “ the recon - seated on the former occasion as most 
structwn of the Modal edifice” in All- formidable defences,* were carried 
ghanistan. Rut now that all these without loss or diiticulty, and the forco 
subterfuges, flimsy as they were at continued its march uninterrupted to 
best, have been utterly dissipated by Candahar. The fort of Khelat-i- 
tliis undisguised declaration of Lord Ghiljio, lying about halfway between 
Palmerston, that the real object of Candahar and Ghazni, was at tho 
the war was to seize and hold the same time gallantly and successfully 
country on our own account, the at- defended by a handful of Europeans 
tempt of the Globe to claim for Lord and sepoys, till relieved by the ad- 
Anckland the credit of having from vance of a division from Candahar, 
the first contemplated a measure thus which brought off the garrison, and 
vehemently protested against and dis- razed the fortifications of the place, 
claimed by the late official leader of Girishk, the hereditary stronghold of 
his party, is rather too barefaced to the Barukzye chiefs, about eighty miles 
be passed over without comment. west of Candahar, was also dismant- 

' Without, however, occupying our- led and abandoned ; and all the troops 
selves further in combating the attacks in Western Afghanistan were thus 

* “ The fu-lil works believed to he described in the despatch as e consisting of a 
succession of breastworks, improved by a ditch and abattis — the latter being filled 
with thorns/ turned out to be a paltry stone wall, with a cut two feet deep, aad 
of corresponding width, to which the designation of ditch was most grossly mis- 
applied. ... A score or two of active men might have completed the work 
in a few days.” — (Letter quoted in the Asiatic Journal , Sept., p. 107.) On whom 
the blame.,, >f those misrepresentations should be laid — whether on the officer who 
reconnoitred the ground, or on the general who wrote the despatch — does not very 
clearly appear : yet the political agent at Quettah was removed from his charge, 
for not having given notice of the construction in his vicinity of works which 
arc now preyed to have had no existence ! 
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coiu*|rated under the immediate 
comffiRid of General Nott, whose suc- 
cess in every encounter with the Aff- 
ghans continued to be so decisive, that 
all armed Opposition disappeared from 
the neighbourhood of Cundahar ; and 
the prince Scifdar- Jung, despairing of 
theisms?, of which he had perhaps 
been from the first not a very willing 
supporter, came in and made his sub- 
mission* to the British commander. 

During the progress of these trium- 
phant operations in Western Afghani- 
stan, General Pollock still lay inac- 
tive at Jellalabad ; and some abortive 
attempts were made to negotiate with 
the dominant, party at Cabul for the 
release of the prisoners taken the 
preceding winter. Since the death of 
Shall Shoojah, the throne had been 
nominally filled by his third son. 
Put tch- Jung, the only one of the 
princes who was on the spot ; blit 
all the real power was vested, with 
the rank of vizier, in the hands of 
Akhbar Khan, who had not only 
pos-sesM’d himself of the Biki-llis* 
h?»r and the treasure of the late 
king, but had succeeded in recruiting 
the forces of the Afghan league, by 
a reconciliation with Ameen - ullah 
Khan,* the original leader of the out- 
break, with whom he had formerly 
been at variance. All efforts, how- 
ever, to procure the liberation of the 
captives, on any other condition than 
the liberation of Dost Mohammed, and 
the evacuation of Afghanistan by the 
English, (as hostages for which they 
had originally been given,) proved 
fruitless ; and at length, after more 
than four months’ delay, during which 
several sharp affairs had taken place 
with advanced bodies of the Affghans, 
General Pollock moved forward with 
his whole force, on the 20lh of Au- 
gust, against Cabul. This city had 
again in the mean time become a scene 
of tumult and disorder — the Kizil- 


bashes, or Persian Inhabitants, as well 
as many of the native chiefs, resisting 
the exactions of Akhbar Khan ; who, 
at last, irritated by the opposition to 
his measures, imprisoned the titular 
shah, Futteh-Jung, in tho Bala- His— 
sar ; whence he succeeded after a 
time in escaping, and m,gde his ap- 
pearance, in miserable plight, (Sept. 
1,) at the British headquarters at Fut- 
tehabad, between Jellelabad and Gun- 
damuck. The advance of the army was * 
constantly opposed by detached bodies 
of the enemy, and several spirited 
skirmishes took place: — till, on tho 
lffth of September, the main Afghan 
force, to the number of 16,000 nier, 
under Akhbar Khan and other leaders, 
was descried on the heights near. 
Tazeeu, (where the slaughter of our 
troops had taken place in January,) 
at tin* entrance of the formidable 
defiles called tho IIuft-Kotbul, or 
Seven Passes. It is admitted on all 
hands that in this last struggle, (as 
they believed, for independence,) tho 
Affghans fought with most distin- 
guished gallantry, frequently charging 
sword in hand upon tho bayonets; 
but their irregular valour eventually 
gave way before the discipline of their 
opponents, and a total rout took place. 
The chiefs fied in various directions, 
“ abandoning Cabul to tho avengers of 
British wrongs ,” who entered the city 
in triumph on the 15th, and hoisted 
the British colours on the Bala-IIis- 
sar. The principal point now remain- 
ing to be effected was the rescue of 
the prisoners whom Akhbar Khan bad 
carried off’ with him in bis flight, with 
the iuteutiou (as was rumoured) of 
transporting them into Turkestan ; 
but from this, peril they wore fortu- 
nately delivered by the venality of 
the chief to whose care they had been 
temporarily intrusted ; and on the 
2 1 st they all reached the camp in safety, 
with the exception of Captain Bygrave, 


* It was this chief whoso betrayal or destruction Sir William M'Naghten is 
accused, on the authority of General El phinst one's correspondence, of having 
meditated, on the occasion when he met with his own fate. We hope, for the 
honour of the English name, that the memory of the late Resident at Cabul may 
he cleared from this heavy imputation; but he certainly cannot be acquitted of 
having, bv Ids wilful blindness and self-sufficiency, contributed to precipitate the 
catastrophe to which he himself fell a victim. In proof of this assertion, it is 
sufficient to refer to the tenor of his remarks on the letter addressed to him by 
Sir A. Burnes on the affairs of Cabul, August 7, 1840, which appeared some 
time since in the Bombay Times , and afterwards in the Asiatic Journal for Oc- 
tober and November last. 
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irho was also liberated, a few days fho whole of its works, to bo de- 
later, by the voluntary act of Akhbar stroyod aud this order appear^km 
himself.* the engineer’s report, to have been ri- 

General Nott, meanwhile, in pur- gorously carried into effect. The 
suance of bis secret orders from the mace ot Mamood Shah Ghazuuvi, the 
Supreme Government, had been mak- first Moslem conqueror of Hindustan, 
ing preparations for abandoning Can- and the famous sandal- wood portals of 
dahar ; and, on the 7ih and 8 lIi of his tomb, (once the gates of the great 
August, the city was accordingly eva- Hindoo temple at Somnaut,t) were 
cuated, both by his corps and by tlio carried oft' as trophies : the ruins of 
division of General England — the Ghazni were left as a monument of 
Affghan prince, Seifdar-Jung, being British vengeance; and General Nott, 
left in possession of the place. Tho resuming his march, and again rout- 
routes of the two commanders wero ing Shams-o-deen Khan at the defiles 
now separated. General England, of Myden, effected his junction with 
with an immense train of luggage, General Pollock, on the 17th of Sep- 
stores, &c., directed his march through tember, at Cabul ; wiience the united 
the Kojuck Pass to Quettah, which corps, together mustering 18,000 cf- 
he reached with little opposition; — fective men, were to take the route fur 
while Nott, with a more * lightly- Hindustan through the Punjab early 
equipped column, about 7U00 strong, in October. 

advanced by Khelat-i-Ghiljie against Such have been die principal events 
Ghazni. This offensive movement of the brief but bnluanL campaign 
appears to have taken tho Affghans at which Inis concluded the Affghan war, 
first by surprise; and it was not till and which, if regarded solely in a nil- 
lie arrived within thirty, eight miles luary point of view, must be admitted 
of Ghazni that General Nott found to have amply vindicated the lustre of 
his progress opposed (August 3U) by the British arms from the transient 
12,000 men under the governor, cloud cast on them by the failures and 
Shams- o-deen Khan, a cousin of Mo- disasters of last winter, 
hammed Akhbar. The dispersion of Tho Affghan tragedy, however, 
this tumultuary array was apparently may now, we hope, be considered as 
accomplished (as far as can be gather- concluded, so far as relates to our own 
cd from tho extremely laconic de- participation in its crimes and calarni- 
spatchos of the General) without much tics ; but for the Affghans themselves, 
difficulty ; and, on the Gth of Septem- " left to cieate a government in the 
ber, after a sharp skirmish in the cn- midst of anarchy,” there can be at pre- 
virons, the British once more entered sent little chance of even comparative 
Ghazni. In the city and neighbour- tranquillity, alter the total dislocation 
ing villages wero found not fewer of their institutions and internal rela- 
than 327 sepoys of the former garri- tions by the fearful torrent of war 
son, which had been massacred to a which has swept over the country, 
man (according to report) immediately The last atonement now in our power 
after the surrender ; but notwith- to make, both to the people and tho 
standing this evidence of the modern- ruler whom wo have so deeply injured, 
tion with which the Affghans had as well as the best course lor our own 
used their triumph. General Nott, (in interests, would bo at once to release 
obedience, as is said, to the positive Dost Mohammed from tho unmerited 
tenor of his instructions,') “ directed the and ignominious confinement to which 
city of Ghazni, with the citadel and lie has been subjected in Iiindostan, 

* The kindness and humanity which these unfortunate detenus experienced 
from first to last at the hands of Akhbar, reflect the highest honour on the cha- 
racter of this chief, whom it has been tho fashion to hold up to execration as a 
monster of perfidy and cruelty. As a contrast to this conduct of the Affghan 
barbarians, it is worth while to refer to Colonel Lindsay’s narrative of his cap- 
tivity in the dungeons of Hyder and Tippoo, which has recently appeared in the 
Asiatic Journal, September, December, 1842. 

1 1 The value still attached by the Hindoos to these relics "was shown on the con- 
clusion of the treaty, in 1832, between Shah-Shoojah and Runject Singh, previous 
to the ShahV. last unaided attempt to recover his throne ; in which their restora- 
tion, in case of his success, was an express stipulation. 
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and^o send him back in honour to title to the crown is at least as ffood 
Cabiil ; where his own ancient par- as that of the late Shah 9 or any of his 
tisans, as well as those of his son, sons. It will be strange if this prince, 
would quickly rally round him ; and whose danger from Persia was the , 
where his presence and accustomed original pretext for crossing the Indus, 
authority might, have some effect in should be the only one of all the par- 
restraining the crowd of fierce chiefs, ties concerned, whose condition un- 
who will be ready to tear each other derwent no ultimate change, through 
to pieces as soon as they are released all the vicissitudes of the tempest 
from the pre-ewe of the 7'V/ in (jins, which has raged around him. 

There would thus he at least a pu*si- Nor are the elements of discord less 
bili'y of obtaining a nucleus for the abundant and complicated on the side 
re-establish m«*m of sournrhing like of Calml. The defeat of Tazeen will 
good order; while in no other quarter not, auv more than the preceding ones, 
does there appear much prospect of a have annihilated Akhbar Khan and his 
government being formed, which confederate chiefs: — they are stiil 
might lie either “ anprnvod by the hovering in the Kohistan, and will 
Atfghans themselves,” or “ capaole of doubtless lose no time in returning to 
maintaining friendly relations with Cabul as soon as the retreat of the 
neighbouring states.” If the accounts English is ascertained. It. is true 
received may lv» depended upon, our that the civil wars of the A Afghans, 
troops h id *e treely cleared the Kopek though frequent, have never been pro- 
Pa-«. on theit way from Canduhar to traeted or sanguinary: — like the 
the hi'!n i «, when that city b'T,unf‘ the Highlanders, as described by Bailie 
seen*' of a contest between the Prince NjcoI Jarvie,“thonghthoymayquar- 
Seifdnr-.Tung and th«» B.trukz'. e c hiefs rcl among themselves, and gie ilk 
in the vicinity ; and though too latter ither ill names, and may be a si ish 
are s iid to have been worsted in the wi* a claymore, they are sure to join 
fir.'.t instance. there can he little doubt in the long run against a’ civilized 
that till r departure will be t lie signal folk:** — bnt it is scarcely possible that 
for the speedy return of the quondam so many conflicting interests; now 
Sirrfat nr rulers of Cand.thar, (bro- that the bond of common danger is 
thers of Dost Mohammed.) who have removed, caii he reconciled without 
found an asylum in Per.-ia since their strife and bloodshed. It is possible, 
expulsionin 183'>, but who will scarcely indeed, that Futtch-Jung (whom the 
neglect so favourable an opportunity last accounts state to have remained 
for recovering their lost authority, at Cabul when our troops withdrew. 
Yet another competitor may still, per- in the hope of maintaining himself on 
haps, be found in the same quarter — the musnud, and who is said to be the 
one whose name, though sufficiently most acceptable to the Aflghans of 
before the public a few years since, the four Rons* of Shah- Shoojah) may 
has now been almost forgotten in the he allowed to retain for a time the title 
strife of more mighty interests. This of king; but. he had no treasure and 
is Shah Kamran of Herat, the rumours few partizans ; and the rooted distaste 
of whose death or dethronement prove of the Aflghans for thd* titles and pre- 
to have been unfounded, and who eer- rogatives of royalty is so well ascer- 
tainly would have at this moment a tained, that Dost Mohammed, even in 
better chance than he has ever yet the plenitude of his power, never ven- 
had, for regaining at least Candahar tured to assume them. All specula- 
and Western Afghanistan. He was tions on these points, however, can at 
said to be on the point of making the present amount to nothing more than 
attempt after the repulse of the Per- vague conjecture ; the troubled waters 
sians before Herat, just before our must have time to settle, before any 
adoption of Shah- Shoojah ; and his thing can be certainly prognosticated 

• The elder of these princes, Tim our, who was governor of Candalmr during 
the reign of his father, has accompanied General England to Hindostan, prefer- 
ring, as he says, the life of a private gentleman under British protection to the 
perils of civil discord in Afghanistan. Of the second, Moharomed-Akhbar, (whose 
mother is said to be sister of Dost-Mohammcd,) we know nothing* — Futteh- Jung 
is the third, and was intended by Khah-Shoojah for his successor *Seifdar-Jung 9 

now' at Candaliar, is the youngest. 
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«u to the future destinies of Afghani- 
stan. 

The kingdom of the Punjab will 
now become the barrier between Af- 
ghanistan and our north-western fron- 
tier in India ; and it is said that the 
Sikhs* already in possession of Pesh- 
awer and the rich plain extending to 
the foot of the Khyber mountains, 
have undertaken in future to occupy 
the important defiles of this range, 
and the fort of Ali-Musjid, so .as to 
keep the Afghans within bounds. It 
seems to. us doubtful, however, whe- 
ther they will be able to maintain 
themselves long, unaided, in this peril- 
ous advanced post : though the na- 
tional auimosity which subsists be- 
tween them and the Afghans is a suffi- 
cient pledge of their good-will for the 
service — and their co-operation in the 
late campaign agai^t Cabul has been 
rendered with a zeal and promptitude 
affording astrong contrast to their luke- 
warmness at the beginning of the war, 
when they conceived its object to be 
the re-establishment of the monarchy 
and natioua! unity of their inveterate 
foes. But the vigour of the Sikh 
kingdom, and the discipline and effi- 
ciency of their troops, have greatly 
declined in the hands of tho present 
sovereign. Shore Singh, who, though 
a frank and gallant soldier, has little 
genius for civil government, aud is 
thwarted and overborne in his mea- 
sures by the overweening power of the 
minister, llajah Dhian Singh, who 
originally rose to eminence by the fa- 
vour of Ruujeet. At present, our in- 
formation as to the state of politics in 
the Punjab is not very explicit, tho 
intelligence from India during several 
months, having been almost wholly en- 
grossed by the details of the campaign 
in Afghanistan ; but as far as can be 
gathered from these statements, the 
country has been brought, by the in- 
subordination of the troops, and the 
disputes of the Maharajah and his Mi- 
nister, to a state not far removed from 
anarchy. It is said that the fortress 
of Govindghur, where the vast trea- 
sures amassed by Runject are depo- 


sited, has been taken possession of by 
the malecontent faction, and ihatSherc 
Singh has applied for the assistance 
of our troops to recover it; arid the 
Delhi Gazette even goes so far as to 
assert that this prince, “ disgusted with 
the perpetual turmoil in which he is 
embroiled, and feeling his incapacity 
of ruling his turbulent chieftains, is 
willing to cede his country to us, and 
become a pensioner of our Govern- 
ment.” But this announcement, 
though confidently given, wo believe 
to be at least premature. That tho 
Punjab must inevitably, sooner or 
later, become part of the Anglo-In- 
dian empire, either as a subsidiary 
power, like the Nizam, or directly, as a 
province, no one can doubt ; but its 
incorporation at this moment, in tho 
teeth of our late declaration against 
any further extension of territory, and 
at the time when the Sikhs are zea- 
lously fulfilling their engagements as 
our allies, would be both injudicious 
and unpopular in the highest degree. 
An interview, however, is reported to 
have been arranged between Lord 
Ellenborough and Sherc Singh, which 
is to take place in the course of tho 
ensuing summer, and at which some 
definitive arrangements will probably 
be entered into, on the future politi- 
cal relations of the two Governments. : 

The only permanent accession of 
territory, then, which will .result fi cun 
the Afghan war, will consist in the 
extension of our frontier along the 
whole course of the Sutlej and Lovvi r 
Indus — “ the limits which nature ap- 
pears to have assigned to the India.) 
empire” — and in the altered relations 
with some of the native states conse- 
quent on these arrangements. Asf.tr 
as Loodcaua, indeed, our frontier on 
the Sutlej has long been well estab- 
lished, and defined by our recognition 
of tho Sikh kingdom on the opposite 
bank ; — but the possessions of the 
chief of Bbawulpoor, extending on the 
left bank nearly from Loodeana to the 
confluence of the Sutkj with the In- 
dus, have hitherto been almost exempt 
from British interference ;'f as have 


* The war in Tibet, to which we alluded in July last, between the followers of 
the Sikh chief Zorawur Singh and the .Chinese, is still in progress — ami the lat- 
ter are said to be on the point of following up their successes by an invasion of 
Cashmeer. As we are now at peace with the Celestial Empire, our mediation may 
be made available to terminate the contest. 

-}■ Bbawulpoor is so far under British protection, that it was saved from the 
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also the petty Rajpoot states of Bika- 
neer, Jesulmeer, &c., which form oases 
in the desort intervening* between 
Scinde and the provinces moro imme- 
diately under British control. These* 
it is to be presumed, will now be sum- 
marily taken under the protection of 
the Anglo-Indian Government: — but 
more v difficulty will probably be expe- 
rienced with the fierce and imperfectly 
subdued tribes of Scindiaus and Beloo- 
ches, inhabiting the lower valley of 
the Indus ; — and, in order to protect 
the commerce of the river, and main- 
tain the undisputed command of its 
course, it will be necessary to retain a 
sufficient extent of vantage-ground 
on the further bank, and to keep up 
in the cotlntry an amount of force ade- 
quate to the effectual coercion of these 
predatory races. For this purpose, a 
place d' urines has been judiciously es- 
tablished at Sukkur, a town which, 
communicating with the fort of Buk- 
kur on ati island of the Indus, and 
with Roree on the opposite bank, ef- 
fectually secures the passage of the 
river ; and the ports of Kurracliee 
and Sonrncani on the coast, the future 
marts of the commerce of the Indus, 
have also been garrisoned by British 
troops. * 

It has long since been evident* that 
Scinde, by that principle of unavoid- 
able expansion to which we had so 
often had occasion to refer, must 
eventually have been absorbed into 
the dominions of the Company ; but 
the process by which it at last came 
into our hands is so curious a speci- 
men of our Bonapartean method of 
dealing with reluctant or refractory 
neutrals, that we cauuot pass it alto- 
gether without notice. Scinde, as 
well as Bcloochistan, had formed part 
of the extensive empire subdued by 
Ahmed Shah, the founder of the 
Doorani monarchy ; but in the reign 
of his indolent son Timour, the Aff- 
glian yoke was shaken off by the 
Ameers, or chiefs of the Belooch 


family of Talpoor, who, filing their 
residences respectively at Hydrabad, 
Meerpoor, and Kbyrpoor, defied all 
the efforts of the kings of Cabul to 
reduce them to submission, though 
they more than once averted an inva- 
sion by the promise of tribute. It has 
been rumoured that Shah- Shoojah, 
during his long exile, made repeated 
overtures to the Cabinet of Calcutta 
for the cession of his dormant claims 
to the suzerainty of Scinde, in ex- 
change for an equivalent, either pecu* 
niary or territorial ; but the repre- 
sentations of a fugitive prince, who 
proposed to cede what was not in his 
possession, wero disregarded by the 
rulers of India; ana even in the 
famous manifesto preceding the inva- 
pion of Afghanistan, Lord Auckland 
announced, that “ a guaranteed inde- 
pendence, on favourable conditions, 
would be tendered to the Ameers of 
Scinde.” On the appearance of our 
army on the border, however, the 
Ameers demurred, not very unreason- 
ably, to the passage of this formidable 
host ; and considerable delay ensued, 
from the imperfect information pos- 
sessed by the British commanders of 
the amount of resistance to be ex- 
pected ; but at last the country and 
fortress were forcibly occupied ; the 
seaport of Kurracliee (where alone 
any armed opposition was attempted) 
was bombarded and captured by our 
ships of war ; and a treaty was im- 
posed at the point of the bayonet on 
the Scindian rulers, by virtue of 
which they paid a contribution of 
twenty-seven laks of rupees (nearly 
£300,000) to the expenses of the war, 
under the name of arrears of tribute 
to Shah- Shoojah, acknowledging, at 
the same time, the supremacy, not of 
Shah- Shoojah, but of the English 
Government ! The tolls on the Indus 
were also abolished, and the naviga- 
tion of the river placed, by a special 
stipulation, wholly under the control 
of British functionaries. Since this 


arms of the Sikhs by the treaty with Runjeet Singh, which confined him to the 
other bank of the Sutlej ; but it has never paid allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment. Its territory is of considerable extent, stretching nearly 300 miles' along 
the river, by 100 miles average breadth ; but great part of the surface consists 
of sandy desert. 

* So well were the Scindians aware of this, that Burnes, when ascending the 
Indus, on his way to Lahore in 1P&1, frequently heard it remarked, “ Scinde is 
now gone, since the English have seen the river, which is the road to its con- 
quest,” • 
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nummary procedure, our predominance 
in Scinde has been undisturbed, unless 
by occasional local commotions ; but 
the last advices state that the whole 
country is now “ in an insurrectionary 
state;'* and it is fully expected that 
an attempt will erelong be made to 
follow the example of the Affghans, 
and get rid of the intrusive Fcringhis ; 
in which case, as the same accounts 
inform us, “ the Ameers will be sent 
as state-prisoners to Benares, and the 
territory placed wholly under British 
administration.*' 

But whatever may be thought of 
the strict legality of the conveyance, 
in virtue of which Scinde has been con- 
verted into an integral part of our 
Eastern empire, its geographical posi- 
tion, as well as its natural products, 
will render it a most valuable acqui- 
sition, both in a commercial and poli- 
tical poiut of view. At the begin- 
ning of the present century, the East- 
lmiia Company had a factory at 
Tatta, (the Pattala of the ancients.) 
the former capital of Scinde, imme- 
diately above the Delta of the Indus ; 
but their agents were withdrawn du- 
ring the anarchy which preceded tho 
disruption of the Doorani monarchy. 
From that period till the late occur- 
rences, all the commercial intercourse 
with British India was maintained 
either by land-carriage from Cutch, 
by which inode of conveyance tho 
opium of Malwa and Mar war (vast 
quantities of which are exported in 
this. direction) chiefly found its way 
into Scinde and Beloochistan ; or by 
country vesselsof a peculiar hmld, with 
a disproportionately lofty poop, and an 
elongated bow instead of a bowsprit, 
which carried on an uncertain and 
desultory traffic with Bombay and 


some of the Malabar porta. To avoid 
the dangerous sandbanks at the mouths 
of the Indus, as well as the intricate na- 
vigation through the winding streams 
of the Delta, (the course of which, as 
in the Mississippi, changes with every 
inundation,) they usually discharged 
their cargoes at Kurrachee, whence 
they were transported sixty miles 
overlanchto Tatta, and there embarked 
in flat-bottomed boats on the main 
stream. The port of Kurrachee, four- 
teen miles N. W. from the Pittee, or 
western mouth of the Indus, and 
Somneani, lying in a deep bay in the 
territory of Lus, between forty and 
fifty miles further in the samo direc- 
tion, are the only harbours of import 
in the long sea- coast of Beloochisfan ; 
and the possession of them gives the 
British tho undivided command of a 
trade which, in spite of the late dis- j 
asters, already promises to become^ 
considerable ; while the interposition^ 
of the now friendly stale of Khelay 
between the coast and the pcrtnrhni 
tribes of Afghanistan, will sccure^ie 
merchandise landed here a free pas- 
sage into the interior. The trade 
with these ports deserves, indeed, all 
the fostering care of the Indian Go- 
vernment ; since they must inevitably 
be, at least for some years to come, 
the only inlet for Indian produce into 
Belooehistan, Cabtil, and the wide 
regions of Central Asia beyond them. 
The overland carrying trade through 
Scinde and the Punjab, in which (ac- 
cording to M. Masson) not less than 
0500 camels were annually employed, 
has been almost annihilated — not only 
by the confusion arising from the war, 
but from the absolute want of means 
of transport, from the unprecedented 
destruction of the camels occasioned 


* Khelat (more properly Khelat-i-Nussear Khan, “ the citadel of Nnssoar 
Khan,’’ by whom it was strongly fortified.'in 1750,) is the principal city and for- 
tress of the Brahooes or Eastern Baloocliee, arul the residence of their chief. It 
had never been taken by any of the Aflghan kings, and had even opposed a suc- 
cessful resistance to the arms of Al?med Shah; — but on November 13, 1830, it 
was stormed by an Anglo- Indian force under General Wiltshire, and the Khan 
Mihrab was slain sword in hand, gallantly fighting to the last at the entrance of 
his zenana. The place, however, was soon after surprised and recaptured by the 
eon of the fallen chief, Nussoar Khan, who, though again expelled, continued to 
maintain himself with a few followers in the mountains, and at lust effected an 
accommodation with the British, and was replaced on tho musnud. He has 
since fulfilled his engagements to us with exemplary fidelity ; and as his fears of 
compulsory vassalage to the nominally restored Aflghan monarchy are now at 
an end, ho appears likely to afford a solitary instance of a trans-Indian chief con- 
verted into a* firm friend and ally. 
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by the exigencies of the commissariat, 
&e. The rocky defiles of Afghani- 
stan were heaped with the carcasses of 
these indispensable animals, 50,000 of 
which (as is proved by the official re- 
turns) perished in this manner in the 
course of three years ; and some years 
must necessarily elapse before the 
chasm thus made in the numbers of 
the species throughout fl^rth-western 
India can be supplied. The immense 
expenditure of the Army of Occupa- 
tion, at the same time, brought such 
an influx of specie into A Afghanistan, 
as had never been known since the 
sack of Delhi by Ahmed Shah Doo- 
rani — while the traffic with India being 
at a stand- still for the reasons we have 
just given, the superfluity of capital 
thus produced was driven to find an 
outlet in the northern markets of 
Bokhara and Turkestan. The con- 
sequence of this has been, that Rus- 
sian manufactures to an enormous 
amount have been poured into these 
regions, by way of Astrakhan and the 
Caspian, to meet this increasing de- 
mand ; and the value of Russian com- 
merce with Central Asia, which (as 
we pointed out in April 1840, p. 522) 
had for many years been progressively 
declining, was doubled during 1840 
and 1841, ( Bombay Times , April 2, 
1842,) and is believed to be still on 
the increase! The opening of the 
navigation of the Indus, with the ex- 
ertions of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce to establish depots on its 
course, and to facilitate the transmis- 
sion of goods into the surrounding 
countries, has already done much for 
the restoration of traffic in this direc- 
tion, in spite of the efforts of the Rus- 
sian agents in the north to keep pos- 
session of the opening thus unexpect- 
edly afforded them ; but it cannot bo 


denied that the “ great enlargement of 
our field of commerce/’ so confidently 
prognosticated by Lord Palmerston, 
from “ the great operations under- 
taken in the countries lying west of 
the Indus,” has run a heavy risk of 
being permanently diverted into other 
channels, by the operation of *the 
causes detailed above. 

Before we finally dismiss the sub- 
ject of the Affghan war and its con- 
sequences, wo cannot * overlook one 
feature in the termination of the con- 
test, which is of the highest impor- 
tance, as indicating a return to a better 
system than that miserable course of 
reduction and parsimony, which, for 
some years past, has slowly but surely 
been alienating the attachment, and 
breaking down the military spirit, of 
our native army. We refer to tho 
distribution, by order of Lord Ellcn- 
borough, of badges of honorary dis- 
tinction, as well as of more substantial 
rewards, in the form of augmented 
allowances, 4 ' &c., to the sepoy corps 
which have borne the brunt of the 
late severe campaign. Right well 
have these honours and gratuities 
been merited ; nor could any measure 
have been better timed to strengthen 
in the hearts of the sepoys the bonds 
of the Ftrimjhi salt , to which they 
have so long proved faithful. The 
policy, as w ell as the justico, of hold- 
ing out every inducement which may 
rivet the attachment of the native 
troops to our service, obvious as it 
must appear, has iu truth been of late 
too much neglected ;f and it has be- 
come at this juncture doubly impe- 
rative, both from the severe and 
unpopular duty iu which a con- 
siderable portion of the troops have 
recently been engaged, and from tho 
widely- spread disaffection which has 


* By a general order, issued from Simla October 4, all officers and soldiers, of 
whatever grade, who took part in the operations about Candaliar, the defence of 
Khelat-i-Ghiljio, the recapture of Ghazni or Cabul, or the forcing of the Khyber 
Pass, are to receive a silver medal with appropriate inscriptions — a similar dis- 
tinction having been previously conferred on the defenders of .Jellalabad. What 
is at present the value of the Order of the Dooraui Empire, w ith its showy decora- 
tions of the first, second, and third classes, the last of which was so rightfully 
spurned by poor Dennie 1 

f The following remarks of the Madras United Service Gazette, though intended 
to apply only to the Secunderabad disturbances, deserve general attention at 
present: — “ We attribute the lately-diminished attachment of the sepoys for their 
European officers to a diminished inclination for the service , the duties whereof 
have of late years increased in about the same proportion that its advantages have 
been reduced. )V „ The cavalry soldier of the present day has more than double the 
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lately manifested Itself in various quar- 
ters among' the native- population. 
We predicted in July, as the probable 
consequence of our reverses in Aff* 
ghanistan, some open manifestation 
of the spirit of revolt constantly 
smouldering among the various races 
of our subjects in India; but the pro- 
phecy had already been anticipated 
by the event. The first overt resist- 
ance to authority appeared in Bhun- 
delkund, a Wild and imperfectly sub- 
jugated province in the centre of Hin- 
dostan, inhabited by a fierce people 
called Bhoondelahs. An insurrection. 
In which nearly all the nativo chiefs 
are believed to bo implicated, broke 
out here early in April ; and a desul- 
tory and harassing warfare has since 
been carried on in the midst of the al- 
most impenetrable jungles and ravines 
which overspread the district. The 
Nawab of Banda and the Bhoondce 
Rajah, a Moslem and a Hindoo prince, 
respectively of some note in the neigh- 
bourhood of the disturbed" tracts, have 
been placed under surveillance at 
Allahabad as the secret instigators of 
these movements, “ which,” (says the 
Agi'a Ukhhar ) “ appear to have been 
regularly organized all over India, the 
first intimation of which was the Na- 
wab of Kurnool’s affair” — whose de- 
position we noticed in July. Tho 
valley of Berar, also, in the vicinity of 
the Nizam’s frontier, has been the 
scene of several encounters between 
our troops and irregular bands of in- 
surgents; and the restless Arab mer- 
cenaries in the Dekkan are still in 
arms, ready to take service with any 
native ruler who chooses to employ 
them against the Ferinyhis. In the 


northern provinces, the aspect of af- 
fairs is equally unfavourable. The 
Rohillas, the most warlike and nation- 
ally-united race of Moslems in India, 
have shown alarming symptoms of a 
refractory temper, fomented (as it has 
been reported) by the disbanded 
troopers of the 2d Bengal cavalry,* 
(a great proportion of whom were 
Rohillas,) and by Moslem deserters 
from the other regiments in Afghani- 
stan, who have industriously magni- 
fied the amount of our losses — a pleas- 
ing duty, in which the native press, as 
usual, has zealously co-operated. One 
of the newspapers printed in the Per- 
sian language at Delhi, recently as- 
sured its readers that, at the forcing of 
the Khyber Pass, “six thousand Euro- 
peans fell under the sharp swords of 
the Faithful” — with other veracious 
intelligence, calculated to produce the 
belief that the campaign must inevita- 
bly end, like the preceding, in the di> 
feat and extermination of the whole in- 
vading force. The fruits of these inflam- 
matory appeals to the pi ide and bigotry 
of the Moslems, is Urns painted in aletter 
from llohileund, which wo quote from 
that excellent periodical the Asiatic 
Journal for September: — “ Tne Ma- 
homedans throughout Rohilcnnd hale 
us to a degree only second to what 
the Afghans do, their interest in 
whose welfare they can scarcely con- 
ceal There are hundreds of 

heads of tribes, all of whom would 
rise to a man on what they considered 
a fitting opportunity, which they are 
actually thirsting after. A hint from 
their moolahs, and the display of tho 
green flag, would rally around it every 
Mussulman. In March last, the po- 


work to do that a trooper had forty years ago ; . . . and the infantry sepoy’s 

garrison guard-work has been for jears most fatiguing at every station, from the 
numerical strength of the troops being quite inadequate to the duties. . . . 

Thqse several unfavourable changes have gradually given the sepoy a distaste for 
the service,* which has been augmented by the stagnant state of promotion, caused 
bv the reductions in 1829, Avhon one- fifth of the infantry, and one- fourth of the 
cavalry, native commissioned and non-commissioned officers, became supernumerary, 
thus effectually closing the door of promotion to the inferior grades for years t o 
come. Hopeless of advancement, tho sepoy from that time became gradually less 
attentive to his duties, less respectful to liis superiors, as careless of a service which 
no longer held out any prospect of promotion. Still, however, the bonds of dis- 
cipline were not altogether loosened, till Lord W. Bentinck’s abolition of corporal 
punishment. ; and from the promulgation of that ill-judged order may be dated the 
decided change for the worse which has taken place in the character of the nativo 
soldiery.” 

* This corps, it will be remembered, was broken for its misconduct in the battle 
of Pur wan- Hurrah, against Host Mohammed, November 2, 1840. 
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pulation made no scruptfe of declaring 
that the Feringhi raj (English rule) 
was at an end ; and some even dis- 
puted payment of the revenue, saying 
it was probable they should have to 
pay it again to another Government ! 
They have given out a report that 
Akhbar Khan has disbanded his army 
for the present, in order that his men 
m iy visit their families ; but in the 
cold weather, when our troops will be 
weakened and unfit for action, he will 
return with an overwhelming force, 
aided by every Mussulman as far as 
Ispahan, when they will annihilate 
our whole force and march straight to 
Delhi, and ultimately send us to our 
ships. The whole Mussulman popu- 
lation, in fact, are filled with rejoicing 
and hope at our late reverses.*’ 

It may be said that wo arc unneces-w 
sarily multiplying instances, and that 
th cso symptoms of local fermentation 
are of little individual importance ; but 
nothing can be misplaced which lias a 
tendency to dispel the universal and 
unaccountable error which prevails in 
England, as to the popularity of our 
swap in India, The sig os of l he times 
are tolerably significant — and the ap- 
prehensions of a coming commotion 
which we expressed in July, as well 
as of the quarter in which it will pro- 
bably break out, are amply borne out 
by the language of the best-informed 
publications of India. That the 
seeds of discontent’* — says the DcLii 
Gazette — “ have been sown by the 
Moslems, and have partially found 
root among the Hindoos, is more than 
conjecture*’ — ami the warnings of the 
Agra Ukhbar are still more unequi- 
vocal. “ Reports have readied Agra 
that a general rise will erelong take 
place in the Dekkan. There have 
already been several allusions made 
to a very extensive organization among 
the native states* against the British 
power, the resources of which will, 
no doubt, be stretched to the utmost 
during the ensuing cold season. Dis- 
affection is wide and prevalent, and 
when our withdrawal from Afghani- 


stan becomes known, it will .ripen 
into open insurrection. With rebel- 
lion in Central India, and famine in 
Northern, Government have little time 
to lose in collecting their energies to 
meet the crisis/* The increase of 
means which the return of the army 
from Afghanistan will place at the 
disposal of the Governor- General, 
will doubtless do much in either over- 
awing or suppressing these insurrec- 
tionary demonstrations ; but oven in 
this case the snake will have been 
only “ scotched, not killed and the 
most practical and effectual method of 
rendering such attempts hopeless for 
the future, will be the replacing the 
Indian army on the same efficient 
footing, as to numbers and composi- 
tion, on which it stood before the ill- 
judged measures of Lord William Ben- 
tinck. The energies of the native 
troops have been heavily tasked, and 
their fidelity severely tried, during 
the Affghan war ; aud though they 
have throughout nobly sustained the 
high character which they had earned 
by their past achievements, the ex- 
periment on their endurance should 
not bo carried too far. Many of the 
errors of past Indian administrations 
have already been remedied by Lord 
Ellenhorough ; and wo cannot refrain 
from the hope, that the period of Ins 
Government will not be suffered to 
elapse without a return to the old sys- 
tem on this point, also — the vital point 
on which the stability of our empire 
depends. 

Such have been tlie consequences, as 
far as they have hitherto been deve- 
loped, to the foreign and dorrtcstic 
relations of our Eastern empire, of 
the late memorable Affghan war. In 
many points, an obvious parallel may 
be drawn between its commencement 
and progress, and that of the invasion 
of Spain by Napoleon. In both cases, 
the territory of an unoffending people 
was invaded and overrun, in the pleni- 
tude of (as was deemed by the aggres- 
sors) irresistible power, on the pre- 
text, in each case, that it was neces- 


* The Nawab of Arcot, one of the native princes, whose fidelity is now strong- 
ly suspected, assured the Resident, in his reply to the official communication of 
the capture of Ghazni in 18M9, that from his excessive joy at the triumph of his 
good lrieml the Company, his bulk of body had so greatly increased that he was 
under the necessity of providing himself with a new wardrobe — his garments hav- 
ing become too strait for his unbounded stomach ! A choice specimen of oriental 
bombast. * 
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a ary to anticipate an ambitious rival in 
the possession of a country which 
might bo used as a vantage, ground 
against us. In both cases, the usur- 
pation was thinly veiled by the eleva- 
tion of a pageant- monarch to the 
throne ; till the invaded people, goad- 
ed by the repealed indignities offered 
to their religious and national pride, 
rose en masse against their oppressors 
at the same moment in the capital and 
the provinces, and either cut them off, 
or drove them to the frontier. In 
each case the intruders, by the arrival 
of reinforcements, regained for a time 
their lost ground; and if our Whig 
rulers had continued longer at the 
helm of affairs, the parallel might 
have become complete throughout. 
The strength and resources of our 
Indian empire might have been drain- 
ed in the vain attempt to complete 
the subjugation of a ruggr d and ira- 
praeticablo country, inhabited by a 
fierce and bigoted population ; and 
an “ Affghan ulcer ” (to use the or- 
dinary phrase of Napoleon himself in 
speaking of the Spanish war) might 
have corroded the vitals, and under- 
mined the fabric, of British domina- 
tion in the East. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for our national welfare and our 
national character, better counsels are 
at length in the ascendant. The tri- 
umphs which have again crowned our 
arms, have not tempted our rulers to 
resume the perfidious policy which 
their predecessors, in the teeth of 
their own original declarations, have 
now openly avowed, by “ retaining 
military possession of the countries 
west of the Indus;'* and the candid 
acknowledgement of the error com- 
mitted in the fir-t instance, affords se- 
curity against the repetition of such 
acts of wauton aggression, and for ad- 
herence to the pacific policy now laid 
i down. The ample resources of India 
have yet in a great measure to be ex- 
plored and developed, and it is impos- 
sible to foresee what results may be at- 
tained# when (in the language of the 
Bombay Times) “ wisdom guides for 
good and worthy ends, that resistless 
energy which madness has wasted on 
t ie opposite. We now see that, even 
with Affgh&nistan as a broken barrier, 
Russia dares not move her finger 
against us — that with seventeen mil- 
lions sterling thrown away, we are 
able to recover all our mischances, if 


relieved from the rulers and the sys- 
tem which imposed them upon us !" 

The late proclamation, of Lord 
Ellenborough lias been so frequently 
referred to in the foregoing pages, 
that for the sake of perspicuity we 
subjoin it in full. 

“ Secret Department, Simla, 
“ Oct. 1, 1842. 

“ The Government of India direct- 
ed its army to pass the Indus, in order 
to expel from Affghanistau a chief 
believed to be hostile to British inte- 
rests, and to replace upon his throne a 
sovereign represented to he friendly 
to those interests, and popular with 
his former subjects. 

“ The chief believed to be hostile 
became a prisoner, and the sovereign 
represented to be popular was re- 
placed upon his throne; hut after 
events which brought into question 
his fidelity to the Government by 
which he was restored, he lost, by the 
hands of an assassin, the throne he 
had only held amidst insurrections, 
and his death was preceded and fol- 
lowed by still existing anarchy. 

“ Disasters, unparalleled in their 
extent, unless by the errors in which 
they originated, and by the ireaehery 
by which they were completed, have 
in one short campaign been avenged 
upon every scene of past misfortune ; 
and repeated victories in the field, and 
the capture of the cities and citadels 
of Ghazni and Cabul, have again at- 
tached the opinion of invincibility to 
the British arms. 

" The British atmy in possession of 
Afghanistan will now be withdrawn 
to the Sutlej. 

“ The Governor- General will leave 
it to the Affghans themselves to create 
a government amidst the anarchy 
which is the consequence of their 
crimes. 

“ To force a sovereign upon a re- 
luctant people, would be as inconsis- 
tent with the policy, as it is with the 
principles, of the British Government, 
tending to place the arms and re- 
sources of that people at the disposal 
of the first invader, and to impose the 
burden of supporting a sovereign 
without the prospect of benefit from 
his alliance. 

“ The Governor-General will will- 
ingly recognize any government ap- 
proved by the Affghans themselves. 
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which shall appear desirous and ca- 
pable of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with neighbouring states. 

44 Content with the limits nature 
appears to have assigned to its empire* 
the Government of India will devote 
all its efforts to the establishment and 
maintenance of general peace* to the 
protection of the sovereigns and chiefs 
its allies* and to the prosperity and 
happiness of its own faithful subjects. 

44 The riyers of the Punjab and the 
Indus* and the mountainous passes 
and the barbarous tribes of Affghani- 
stan, will be placed between the Bri- 
tish army and an enemy from the 
west* if indeed such an enemy there 
can be* and no longer between the 
army and its supplies. 

44 The enormous expenditure re- 
quired for the support of a large force 
in a false military position* at a dis- 
tance from its own frontier and its re- 
sources* will no longer arrest every 
measure for the improvement of the 
country and of the people. 
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44 The combined army of England 
and of Indift* superior in equipment* 
in discipline* in valour* and in the 
officers by whom it is commanded* to 
any force which can be opposed to it 
in Asia* will stand in unassailable 
strength upon its own soil* and for ever* 
under the blessing of Providence* pre- 
serve the glorious empire it has won* 
in security and in honour. 

44 The Governor- General cannot 
fear the misconstruction of his mo- 
tives in thus frankly announcing to 
surrounding states the pacific and con- 
servative policy of his Government. 

44 Affghanistan and China have seen 
at once the forces at his disposal* and 
the effect with which they can be ap- 
plied. 

44 Sincerely attached to peace for 
:he sake of the benefits it confers upon 
the people* the Governor- General is 
resolved that peace shall be observed, 
and will put forth the whole power of 
the British Government to coerce the 
state by which it shall be infringed/* 


Uoacualion of Affghanistan . 
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Death of Thomas Mamikon, Esq. 


[Fob. 1643, 


DEATH OF THOMAS HAMILTON, ESQ. 

There are few things more painful connected with the increase of years 
in an established periodical like our own, than to observe how “ friend after 
friend departs,*' to witness the gradual thinning of the ranks of its contribu- 
tors by death, arid the departure, from the scene, of those whose talents or 
genius had contributed to its early influence and popularity. Many years 
have not elapsed since we were called on to record the death of the upright 
and intelligent publisher, to whose energy and just appreciation of the public 
taste, its origin and success are in a great degree to be ascribed. On the 
present occasion another of those melancholy memorials is required of us ; the 
accomplished author of “ Cyril Thornton," whose name and talents had been 
associated with the Magazine from its commencement, is no more. He died 
at Pisa on the 7th December last. 

Mr Hamilton exhibited a remarkable union of scholarship, high breeding, 
and amiability of disposition. To the habitual refinement of taste which 
an early mastery of the classics had produced, his military profession and in- 
tercourse with society had added the ease of the man of the world, whilo they 
had left unimpaired his warmth of feeling and kindliness of heart. Amidst 
the active services of tho Peninsular and American campaigns, he preserved 
his literary tastes ; and, when the closo of the war resrored him to his country, 
he seemed to feel that the peaceful leisure of a soldier's life could not be 
moro appropriately filled up than by tho cultivation of literature. The cha- 
racteristic of his mind was rather a happy union and balance of qualities than 
the possession «of any one in excess ; and the result was a peculiar composure 
and gracefulness, pervading equally his outward deportment and his limits 
of thought. The only work of fiction which he lias given to the public cer- 
tainly indicates high powers both of pathetic and graphic delineation ; hut the 
qualities which first and most naturally attracted attention, were rather his 
excellent judgment of character, at once just and generous, his fine perception 
and command of wit and quiet humour, rurely, if ever, allowed to deviate into 
satire or sarcasm, and the refinement, taste, and precision with which ho 
clothed his ideas, whether in writing or in conversation. From the bois- 
terous or extravagant he seemed instinctively to recoil, both in society and 
in taste. 

Of his contributions to this Magazine it would be out of place here to speak, 
further than to say tlritt they indicated a wide range and versatility of talcut, 
embraced both prose and verse, and were universally popular. “ Cyril Thorn • 
ton," which appeared in 1827, instantly arrested public attention and curio- 
sity, even in an ago eminently fertile in great works of fiction. With 
little of plot — for it pursued the desultory ramj^pngs of military life through 
various climes— it possessed a wonderful truth arid reality, great skill in tho 
observation and portraiture of original character, and a peculiar charm of 
style, blending freshness and vivacity of movement with classic delicacy and 
grace. The work soon beeamo naturally and justly popular, having reached 
a second edition shortly aftfft publication : a third edition has recently appeared. 
TTlc “Annals of the Peninsular Campaign" had the merit of clear narration, 
united with much of the same felicity of style ; but tho size of the work ex- 
cluded that full development and picturesque detail which were requisite to 
give individuality to its pictures. His last work was “ Men and Manners iu 
America," of which two German and one French translations have already 
appeared ; a work eminently characterized by a tone of gentlemanly feeling, 
sagacious observation, just views of national character and institutions, and 
their reciprocal influence, and by tolerant criticism ; and which, so far from 
having been superseded by reoeut works of tho same class and on the Bame 
subject, has only risen in public estimation by the comparison. 
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